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^HE  subject  of  these  volumes  forms  one  of  those  curious 
riddles  of  history  which,  if  not  of  special  interest  in  them¬ 
selves,  become,  nevertheless,  important  from  the  associations 
and  mystery  connected  with  them.  Ever  since  the  brilliant  pen 
of  Voltaire  gave  definite  shape  to  the  strange  legend,  the  story 
of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  has  stirred  the  fancy  or  per¬ 
plexed  the  judgment  of  students  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
and  few  tales  in  the  annals  of  France  are  more  dramatic  and 
suggestive  of  awe  than  the  phantom  of  this  imprisoned  victim, 
withdrawn  from  the  sight  of  men  by  his  pitiless  gaoler,  and, 
after  a  life  of  fearful  seclusion,  disappearing  finally  within 
the  shadow  of  the  Bastille,  one  of  the  untold  secrets  of  that 
terrible  prison-house.  Increasing  research  and  knowledge, 
indeed,  have,  in  the  opinion  of  judicious  critics,  put  an  end  to 
most  of  the  extravagant  guesses  of  the  eighteenth  century  upon 
this  subject ;  and  the  incident  is  not  so  attractive  now  as  it 
was  in  the  days  when  it  was  thought  to  hide  a  state  secret 
which  perhaps  affected  the  fortunes  of  France  and  even  of 
Europe.  Few  at  present  imagine  that  the  prisoner  of  Saint- 
Mars  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Anne  of  Austria,  a  twin  brother 
of  Louis  XIV.,  or  even  a  personage  of  great  distinction ;  and 
still  fewer,  probably,  think  that  the  tale  points  to  some  horrible 
and  nameless  deed  Avhich  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  afraid 
to  divulge  even  at  the  period  of  its  highest  power.  Of  late 
years  three  views  only  have  been  commonly  held  on  this 
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question ;  and  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  Mask 
was  either  Mattioli,  an  Italian  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
of  no  great  note,  or  else  an  unknown  prisoner  of  obscure  station, 
or,  finally,  that  the  tale  is  a  myth,  and  that  the  existence  of  the 
Mask  is  incapable  of  proof.  The  vagueness,  however,  of 
notions  like  these  has  obviously  left  the  problem  unsolved ; 
and  as  it  remains  one  of  no  ordinary  interest,  we  purpose  to 
examine  it  in  detail,  and  to  review  this  tragedy  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  with  the  aid  of  the  latest  information  on  the 
subject.  That  information  has,  in  the  main,  been  gathered 
from  the  volumes  before  us ;  and  our  readers,  we  hope,  wall  be 
of  opinion  that,  if  not  as  complete  as  could  be  wished,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  of  real  value. 

A  word,  however,  must  first  be  said  as  regards  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  these  publications,  which  may  not  unfitly  be  placed 
together,  although  of  very  unequal  merit.  M.  Topin’s  is 
an  agreeable  essay  abounding  in  interesting  and  useful  mat¬ 
ter,  and  wvitten  in  a  singularly  pleasing  style;  but  though 
it  refutes  wdth  clearness  and  lorce  what  at  one  time  were 
j)opular  theories  as  to  the  identity  of  the  masked  prisoner, 
it  puts  forward,  we  think,  a  false  hypothesis  and  arrives 
at  an  incorrect  conclusion.  The  elaborate  treatise  of  M. 
lung  is  a  work  of  a  very  difierent  kind,  and  we  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  assert  is  the  most  earnest  attempt  to  master  the  real 
facts  of  the  question  which  any  waiter  has  hitherto  made.  This 
gentleman,  a  staff  officer  in  the  French  army,  has  examined 
with  the  most  praiseworthy  care,  and  analysed  with  no  little 
ability,  the  evidence  which  the  state  papers  and  archives  of 
the  War  Department  in  France  yield  upon  the  subject ;  and  the 
result  has  been,  that  although  he  has  not  succeeded  in  proving 
his  case,  he  has  certainly  narrowed  the  field  of  inquiry  and 
reduced  it  within  a  small  compass.  His  diligent  and  ex¬ 
haustive  studies,  too,  have  thrown  a  great  deal  of  fresh  light  on 
passages  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  which  had  not  attracted 
sufldcient  notice ;  and  if,  as  we  think,  the  chief  value  of  in¬ 
vestigations  of  this  description  is  the  addition  they  make  to 
historical  knowledge,  we  must  characterise  his  work  as  very 
successful.  We  rei)eat,  however,  we  believe  he  has  failed  to 
establish  the  identity  of  the  Mask ;  and  his  book,  we  must  add, 
swarms  with  errors  of  the  press,  which  occasionally  greatly 
obscure  the  narrative. 

Who  then  was  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  and  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  ascertain  the  name  and  rank  of  the  captive  whose 
fate  Voltaire  records  so  vividly  and  with  such  a  parade  of 
circumstance?  It  is  necessary,  however,  first  to  show  that 
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the  story  has  a  foundation  in  fact;  for,  as  we  have  said,’ 
some  critics  have  held  that  the  existence  of  the  Mask  is  a 
fiction,  and  that  the  tradition  is  simply  untrue.  It  is  idle, 
however,  to  reject  the  mass  of  evidence  forthcoming  on  this 
subject ;  and  though  M.  lung  has  clearly  proved  that  more 
than  one  instance  of  masking  prisoners  appears  in  the  state 
papers  of  that  age,  the  individuality  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask 
has,  we  think,  been  established  beyond  question.  The  register 
of  Dujunca,  the  chief  turnkey  of  the  Bastille,  admittedly  an 
authentic  document,  is  the  first  proof  that  the  mysterious  per¬ 
sonage,  who  has  been  the  theme  of  so  much  inquiry,  was  a 
prisoner  who  arrived  at  the  fortress  in  the  month  of  September 
1698,  having  been  accompanied  from  the  islands  of  Sainte-Mar- 
guerite,  where  he  had  been  detained  a  considerable  time,  by  Saint- 
Mars,  the  notorious  satellite  of  Louvois,  and  gaoler  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  to  whom  the  governorship  of  the  Bastille  had 
been  recently  confided.  The  following  lines  occur  in  this  most 
important  record: — ‘  On  Thursday,  the  18th  September,  1698, 

‘  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  M.  Saint-Mars,  the  governor, 

‘  arrived  at  the  Bastille  for  the  first  time  from  the  islands  of 
‘  Sainte-Marguerite  and  Saint  Honorat.  He  brought  with 
‘  him  in  his  own  litter  an  ancient  prisoner  formerly  under  his 
‘  care  at  Pignerol,  and  whose  name  remains  untold.  This 
‘  prisoner  was  always  kept  masked,  and  was  at  first  lodged  in 
‘  the  Basiniere  tower.  ...  I  conducted  him  aftenvards  to 
‘  the  Bertaudiere  tower,  and  put  him  in  a  room  which,  by 
‘  order  of  M.  de  Saint-Mars,  I  had  furnished  before  his  arrival.’ 

The  same  unimpeachable  witness  fixes  the  date  of  the  death 
of  the  secluded  captive : — *  On  Monday,  the  19th  of  Xovember, 

‘  1703,  the  unknown  prisoner,  who  had  continually  worn  a 
‘  black  velvet  mask,  and  whom  M.  de  Saint-Mars  had  brought 
*  with  him  from  the  islands  of  Sainte-Marguerite,  died  to-day 
‘  at  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  having  been  yesterday 
‘  taken  slightly  ill.  He  had  been  a  long  time  in  M.  de  Saint- 
‘  Mars’  hands,  and  his  illness  was  exceedingly  trifling.  .  .  . 

‘  This  unknown  prisoner,  so  long  in  ward,  was  buried  on  the 
‘  following  day,  the  20th  of  November,  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
‘  afternoon,  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Paul  in  our  parish.’ 

The  existence  at  the  Bastille  of  the  masked  prisoner,  and  the 
precautions  taken  that  he  should  not  be  recognised,  were  also 
distinct  traditions  of  the  place.  The  son-in-law  of  an  old 
physician  of  the  Bastille  told  Voltaire  that  ‘  he  had  often  pre- 
‘  scribed  for  this  extraordinary  prisoner  when  ill,  and  that  he 
‘  had  never  seen  his  face,  though  he  had  examined  his  tongue 
‘  and  the  rest  of  his  person.’ 
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M.  Linguet,  too,  who  was  detained  in  the  Bastille  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  has  left  this  record  of  the  unknown 
captive  :  — ‘  The  prisoner  wore  a  mask  of  velvet,  not  of  iron,  at 
‘  least  during  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  Bastille.  The 

*  Governor  attended  him  in  prison,  and  removed  his  linen. 
‘  When  he  went  to  mass  he  was  strictly  forbidden  to  speak,  or 

*  to  show  himself;  the  Invalides  had  orders  to  shoot  him  if  he 
‘  made  the  attempt ;  their  muskets  were  kept  loaded  for  this 

*  purpose ;  so  he  took  care  to  conceal  himself  and  to  remain 

*  silent.  At  his  death  everything  about  him  was  burned  or 

*  examined.’ 

Finally  M.  Forraanoir,  a  grand-nephew  of  Saint- iSIars,  ex¬ 
pressly  declared  that  the  prisoner  of  1698  was  no  other  than 
the  celebrated  Mask,  and  gave  this  account,  from  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness,  of  the  care  with  which  he  was  kept  concealed  during  his 
journey  from  the  islands  to  the  Bastille : — 

‘  In  1698  M.  de  Saint-Mars  exchanged  the  governorship  of  the  island 
for  that  of  the  Bastille.  When  he  set  otF  to  enter  on  his  new  office,  he 
stayed  with  his  prisoner  for  a  short  time  at  Palteau,  his  estate.  The 
Mask  arrived  in  a  litter  vffiich  preceded  that  of  M.  de  Saint-Mars ;  they 
were  accompanied  by  several  men  on  horseback.  The  peasants  went 
to  meet  their  seigneur.  M.  de  Saint-Mars  took  his  meals  with  his 
prisoner,  who  sat  with  his  back  towards  the  windows  of  the  room,  which 
looked  into  the  courtyard.  The  peasants  of  whom  I  made  inquiry  could 
not  see  if  he  had  his  mask  on  when  eating ;  but  they  observed  that  M. 
de  Saint-Mars,  who  sat  opposite  to  him  at  table,  had  a  pair  of  pistols 
beside  his  plate.  They  were  attended  by  a  single  valet  only,  Antoine 
Ru,  who  took  aw.ay  the  dishes  set  down  to  him  in  an  antechamber, 
having  first  carefully  shut  the  door  of  the  dining-room.  When  the 
prisoner  crossed  the  courtyard  a  black  mask  w.as  alw-iys  on  his  face.’ 

This  evidence  puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  Dujunca’s  prisoner 
of  1698  was  the  personage  known  as  the  Iron  Mask,  that  he 
was  so  recognised  by  the  traditions  of  the  Bastille,  where  he 
died  in  1703,  and  that  he  was  guarded  with  extraordinary  care 
at  the  fortress,  and  during  his  journey  to  it.  The  prisoner, 
however,  of  1698,  whom  we  shall  henceforward  call  the  Mask, 
came,  we  have  seen,  from  the  islands  of  Sainte -Marguerite,  then, 
as  now,  the  site  of  a  state  prison  overlooking  the  tranquil  sea 
of  Provence ;  and  can  we  trace  him  in  this  lonely  spot,  and 
become  better  acquainted  with  him?  Now,  Saint-Mars  w.os 
governor  of  the  islands  from  1687  to  1698,  and  M.  lung  has, 
we  think,  proved  that  the  Mask  was  during  all  this  time  in 
the  custody  of  this  trusty  gaoler,  and  was  guarded  by  him 
with  peculiar  strictness.  M.  lung  establishes  this  by  showing 
that  the  Mask  must  be  identified  with  ‘  an  ancient,’  a  ‘  twenty 
‘  years  old  ’  prisoner  who  was  kept  by  Saint-Mars  in  com- 
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plete  seclusion  by  the  special  orders  of  the  King  and  his  ministers, 
and  was  the  object  of  extraordinary  precautions.  Thus  Bar- 
b^zieux,  the  son  and  successor  of  Louvois,  describes  the  Mask 
as  ‘your  ancient  prisoner  ’  in  a  letter  of  July  19,  1698  ;  this 
document  being  the  order  in  which  Saint-Mars  was  directed  to 
leave  the  islands,  and  to  bring  his  charge  to  the  Bastille : — 

‘  It  is  the  King’s  pleasure  that  you  take  your  departure  from 
‘  the  islands  of  Sainte-Marguerite,  and  make  your  way  to  the 
‘  Bastille  with  your  ancient  prisoner.  You  are  to  take  diligent 
‘  care  that  no  one  shall  see  him  or  know  who  he  is.  You  may 
‘  write  beforehand  to  the  lieutenant  of  his  Majesty  at  the 
‘  Bastille  to  have  a  room  ready  for  the  prisoner  upon  his  arrival.’ 

The  Mask  is  thus  evidently  this  ‘  ancient  prisoner  ;  ’  and  it 
may  be  added  that  the  ‘  lieutenant  ’  of  the  Bastille  was  no  other 
than  the  turnkey  Dujunca,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  provided  a 
room  for  the  Mask,  according  to  the  orders  of  Saint-Mars. 
The  same  epithet  is  applied  to  the  prisoner  in  a  similar  letter 
of  June  15  ;  and  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  letters 
were  written  a  few  months  only  before  the  journey  to  the  Bas¬ 
tille  : — ‘  I  may  now  tell  you  that  his  Majesty  has  seen  with 
‘  pleasure  that  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  become  governor 
‘  of  the  Bastille.  You  may  make  your  arrangements  to  leave 
‘  upon  notice  from  me,  and  to  bring  with  you,  in  sure  confine- 
‘  ment,  your  ancient  prisoner.’  In  fact,  we  find  this  is  the 
description  given  of  the  Mask  during  almost  the  whole  time 
that  Saint- Mars  was  governor  of  the  islands.  Barbezieux 
wrote  this  in  November  1696: — ‘You  ax*e  to  do  your  duty 
‘  with  respect  to  the  prisoners  entrusted  to  your  keeping, 

‘  that  is  to  look  after  them  carefully,  and  not  to  let  any 
‘  human  being  know  what  your  ancient  prisoner  is  doing.’ 
Again,  in  August  1691,  Barbezieux,  soon  after  he  had  become 
minister,  refers  to  the  prisoner  in  these  remarkable  terms : 
— ‘  Your  letter  of  the  26th  of  the  last  month  has  come  to  hand. 

‘  Should  you  have  anything  to  tell  me  about  the  prisoner  who 
‘  has  been  in  your  custody  for  twenty  years,  I  must  request 
‘  you  to  employ  the  same  precautions  wdxich  you  employed  in 
‘  the  time  of  M.  de  Louvois.’ 

Saint-Mars  makes  use  of  the  same  kind  of  expression  in  a 
letter  of  January  1696,  which,  besides,  shows  with  what  watch¬ 
ful  care  the  unknown  captive  was  regularly  guarded : — 

‘  My  two  lieutenants  attend  at  meal-time,  at  the  appointed  hour,  as 
they  have  seen  me  do,  and  as  I  do  myself  when  1  am  well  enough. 
’This  is  the  way,  Monseigneur.  The  first  of  my  lieutenants  takes  the 
keys  of  the  cell  of  my  ancient  prisoner — for  we  begin  with  him — and, 
having  opened  the  three  doors,  enters  the  chamber  of  the  prisoner,  who 
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civilly  hands  him  the  plates  and  dishes,  which  he  has  himself  piled 
one  over  the  other.  My  lieutenant,  having  got  these,  goes  out  by  two 
of  the  doors  only,  and  gives  them  to  one  of  my  sergeants  at  a  table  close 
by.  The  second  lieutenant  is  stationed  at  this  spot ;  he  examines  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  in  to  and  leaves  the  prisoner,  and  takes  care  to  se^ 
whether  any  writing  can  be  found  on  the  plates  or  dishes.’ 

These  documents  certainly,  we  think,  prove  that  we  must 
associate  the  Mask  with  the  ‘  ancient  prisoner,’  ‘  the  prisoner  of 
‘  twenty  years’  standing,’  who  was  known  emphatically  by  that 
name  during  the  residence  of  Saint-Mars  at  the  islands.  M. 
lung,  however,  has  gone  further:  he  proposes  to  give  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  prisoners  at  Sainte-Marguerite  from 
1687  to  1698  ;  and  he  endeavours  to  show  that,  except  the 
Mask,  not  one  of  these  can  fulfil  the  character  of  the  ‘  ancient’ 
or  ‘  twenty  years’  ’  prisoner.  Assuming  that  he  has  exhausted 
every  name,  we  think  he  has  established  this  part  of  his  case; 
but  Ave  doubt  if  this  negative  kind  of  evidence  was  necessary 
to  produce  conviction ;  and  we  are  satisfied  to  rest  our  judg¬ 
ment,  so  far  as  regards  this  branch  of  the  question,  on  the 
previous  testimony  adduced  by  him.  W e  may  glance,  however, 
at  his  careful  analysis,  for  it  is  useful  in  more  than  one  particu¬ 
lar.  Apart  from  the  concealed  Mask,  the  prisoners  at  the 
islands,  M.  lung  tells  us,  were,  altogether,  fourteen  in  number, 
and  we  may  divide  them  into  three  classes ;  the  first  consisting 
of  three  persons,  of  little  importance,  and  Avhose  names  are 
know’n,  the  second  of  eight  Huguenot  pastors,  victims  of  the 
atrocities  of  the  Dragonnades,  and  the  third  of  three  prisoners 
brought  from  Pignerol  when  that  fortress  Avas  finally  aban¬ 
doned  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1694.  No  person,  however,  in  these 
elasses,  M.  lung  insists,  can  be  identified  Avith  the  *  ancient  or 
‘  twenty  years  old  prisoner,’  that  is,  Ave  certainly  think,  with 
the  Mask,  though  M.  Topin  has  selected  one  in  an  attempt  to 
maintain  an  exploded  theory.  For  tAvo  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
first  class,  M.  lung  proves,  were  not  incarcerated  until  1694 
and  1695 — that  is  only  a  short  time  before  Saint-Mars  left 
Sainte-Marguerite ;  and  the  third  was  a  M.  de  Chezut,  who, 
having  been  at  the  islands  Avhen  Saint-Mars  arrived,  was 
almost  certainly  released  afterwards,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
have  been  his  *  ancient  prisoner.’  Nor  can  any  of  the  eight 
pastors,  who  form  the  second  class,  be  made  to  answer  the 
above  description,  for  they  were  all  imprisoned  after  1689,  and 
had  either  died  before  1698,  when  Saint-Mars  set  off  with  the 
Mask,  or  remained  after  he  had  left  in  the  islands.  As  for 
the  third  class  of  prisoners,  those  brought  from  Pignerol,  Saint- 
Mars  was  governor  of  that  fortress,  as  we  shall  see,  for  a  con- 
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siderable  time,  and  therefore  it  is  possible  to  contend,  as  M. 
Topin  has  endeavoured  to  do,  that  one  of  these  persons  may- 
have  been  the  ‘  ancient  or  twenty  years’  prisoner,’  and  accord- 
ingly  that  the  nameless  Mask  is  to  be  looked  for  in  this 
category.  In  examining  the  hypothesis  of  M.  Topin  we  shall 
recur  to  this  view  again ;  but  we  may  at  once  say  that  the 
position  he  has  chosen  appears  to  be  quite  untenable.  Saint- 
Mars  bad  not  been  at  Pignerol  for  thirteen  years,  when  in 
1694  he  received  the  prisoners  despatched  from  that  fortress ; 
and  how  therefore  could  one  of  these  persons  be  properly  de¬ 
scribed  as  ‘  your  ancient  prisoner,’  your  ‘  prisoner  of  twenty 
‘  years’  standing  ’?  Besides,  we  find  this  appellation  given  to  a 
prisoner  in  the  islands  in  1691,  that  is  three  years  before  the 
removal  of  the  three  prisoners  from  Pignerol,  and  we  cannot 
suppose,  with  the  evidence  before  us,  that  this  characteristic 
name  was  afterwards  transferred,  without  any  assignable  cause, 
to  one  of  these  persons. 

We  agree,  therefore,  with  M.  lung,  on  the  assumption 
that  his  list  is  complete,  that  of  all  the  prisoners  at  Sainte- 
Marguerite  the  Mask  only  can  be  said  to  have  been  the 

*  ancient  ’  or  ‘  twenty  years’  ’  prisoner,  though  we  accept  his 
other  proofs  as  conclusive.  And  here  in  passing  we  may  re¬ 
mark  that  M.  lung’s  industry  has  made  quite  plain  one  of  those 
obscure  passages  in  the  legend  of  the  Mask  w'hich  have  always 
been  thought  of  peculiar  interest.  Everyone  knows  how 
graphically  Voltaire  describes  the  incident  of  the  mysterious 
prisoner  throwing  a  silver  plate,  on  which  he  had  scratched  some 
characters,  out  of  the  grated  window  of  his  lonely , tower ;  the 
object  of  the  historian  b^eing  to  show  that  one  who  was  served  on 
silver  must  have  been  a  personage  of  high  distinction.  The  story 
has  certainly  some  foimdation ;  but  M.  lung  has  proved  that  the 
plate  in  question  was  not  of  silver  but  of  common  tin,  and  that 
the  prisoner  was  one  of  the  Huguenot  pastors  immured,  as  we 
have  seen,  for  the  sake  of  religion.  This  is  evident  from  the 
following  letter  from  Saint-Mars  to  Barbezieux,  which  also 
illustrates  the  kind  of  treatment  to  which  state  prisoners  were 
subjected  in  those  days : — ‘  The  first  of  these  Protestant  minis- 
‘  ters  sings  psalms  loudly  by  night  and  by  day,  to  let  people 

*  know  who  he  is.  After  advising  him  to  stop  this  kind  of 

*  exhibition  I  punished  him  severely.  I  did  the  same  thing  to 
‘  his  fellow.  Salves,  who  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  write  upon 
‘  his  linen  and  on  a  tin  plate  some  poor  nonsense  about  his 
‘  being  shut  up  on  account  of  the  purity  of  his  faith.’ 

It  being,  therefore,  we  think,  evident  that  the  ‘  ancient  ’  or 
‘  twenty  years  old  ’  prisoner  of  Saint-Mars  at  the  islands  was 
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the  Mask,  can  we  approach  more  closely  this  unknown  per¬ 
sonage  ?  Saint-Mars  was  governor  of  Exiles,  a  little  hill-fort 
on  the  Piedmontese  frontier,  from  1681  to  1687  ;  that  is,  to  the 
time  when,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  transferred  to  Sainte- 
Marguerite ;  and  M.  lung  has  given  us  clear  proof  that  he 
left  Exiles,  and  reached  Sainte-Marguerite  with  a  single 
prisoner  in  his  care  only,  who  was  kept  concealed  in  the 
strictest  manner,  and  was  watched  with  the  jealousy ,  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  journey  of  the  Mask  to  the  Bastille.  On 
being  apprised  of  his  recent  appointment  Saint-Mars  wrote 
thus  from  Exiles  to  Louvois  in  January  1687  : — 

‘  I  owe  the  most  devoted  acknowledgments  to  His  Majesty  for  his 
new  favour,  the  governorship  of  the  islands.  If  you  require  me  to  go 
there  soon,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  take  the  route  by  Piedmont, 
and  upon  my  return  to  say  farewell  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  I  will  give 
such  orders  for  the  safe  keeping  of  my  prisoner  during  my  absence  that 
I  shall  be  able.  Monseigneur,  to  answer  for  him ;  as  also  that  he  shall 
not  have  any  conversation  with  my  lieutenant,  who  has  been  strictly 
forbidden  to  speak  to  him.  If  I  take  him  to  the  island.s,  I  think  the 
safest  mode  of  conveyance  would  be  in  a  chair  covered  with  waxed 
'cloth,  so  that  he  should  have  enough  air,  and  yet  that  no  one  could  see 
or  speak  to  him  on  the  way,  not  even  the  soldiers  whom  I  shall  select 
to  accompany  the  chair.’ 

Louvois  replied : — 

‘  I  beg  of  you  to  ascertain,  when  in  the  islands,  what  may  be  required 
for  the  safe  custody  of  your  prisoner.  As  to  the  mode  of  conducting 
him,  the  King  leaves  you  free  to  make  use  of  the  movable  chair  you 
propose,  but  you  will  be  responsible  for  him.’ 

Saint-Mats  having  accordingly  gone  to  Sainte-Marguerite 
to  make  provision  for  the  secure  keeping  of  this  prisoner,  gave 
orders  that  an  addition  should  be  made  to  the  prisons  already 
in  the  island.  Writing  from  thence  on  March  23,  he  informed 
Louvois  that  he  would  return  to  Exiles,  and  accompany  his 
prisoner  to  their  new  destination,  taking  precautions  for  his 
secret  and  secure  custody  : — ‘  I  hope  to  be  at  Exiles  within  a 
‘  week  by  the  Embrun  and  Besan9on  route.  As  soon  as  I 

*  shall  have  received  your  commands  I  will  set  off  at  once  with 
‘  my  prisoner ;  and  I  promise  you  I  will  bring  him  safely,  and 
‘  so  that  nobody  shall  see  or  speak  to  him.’ 

On  April  30  Saint-Mars  and  his  prisoner  were  finally 
installed  at  Sainte-Marguerite,  the  gaoler  thus  describing 
the  journey  from  Exiles ; — ‘  I  arrived  on  the  30th  of  the  last 
‘  month.  I  was  only  twelve  days  on  the  way,  because  my 

*  prisoner  was  ill  and  complained  that  he  had  not  sufficient 
‘  air.  I  assure  you.  Monseigneur,  no  one  has  seen  him.’ 
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Eight  months  afterwards  Saint-Mars  gives  this  account  of 
the  prisoner  in  his  new  place  of  captivity: — ‘  My  prisoner  is,  as 
‘  usual,  in  delicate  health.  I  have  put  him  in  one  of  the  new 
‘  prisons  which  I  have  caused  to  be  built  according  to  your 
‘  orders.’ 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  but  that  this  prisoner  from  Exiles, 
the  object  of  so  much  eager  solicitude,  must  have  been  ‘  the 
‘  ancient  prisoner  of  Saint-Mars,’  the  ‘  prisoner  of  twenty 
‘  years’  standing ;  ’  for,  as  Saint-Mars  was  not  governor  of 
Sainte-Marguerite  till  1687,  such  epithets  could  not  have  been 
applied  from  1691  to  1698  to  any  other  person  confined  in  the 
islands — they  would  have  been  misnomers  for  such  recent  pri¬ 
soners.  If  this  obvious  conclusion  be  correct,  the  prisoner  frona 
Exiles  must  have  been  the  Mask ;  and  the  similarity  of  the 
precautions  taken  in  the  journey  from  Exiles  to  the  Sainte- 
Marguerites,  and  in  that  from  the  Sainte-Marguerites  to  the 
Bastille,  confirms  the  inference,  if  it  needs  confirmation.  As¬ 
suming,  then,  as  we  think  is  certain,  that  we  have  traced  the 
Mask  to  the  fort  of  Exiles,  is  it  possible  to  go  yet  further  back, 
and  to  get  a  clearer  view  of  the  still  shrouded  being  ?  M.  lung 
has,  in  our  opinion,  proved  that  the  prisoner  taken  from  Exiles 
to  the  islands — who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  clearly  the  Mask — 
was  one  of  two  persons  detained  at  Exiles,  and  brought  to  that 
place  by  Saint-Mars,  when,  in  October  1681,  he  w’as  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  citadel  of  Pignerol — a  well-known  fortress 
on  the  borders  of  Savoy,  of  the  donjon  of  which  he  had  the 
command  for  a  period  of  nearly  sixteen  years;  that  these 
persons  had  been  imprisoned  at  Pignerol,  and  are  charac¬ 
terised  by  a  particular  appellation ;  that  Saint-Mars  had, 
almost  certainly,  no  other  prisoners  but  these  at  Exiles ;  and, 
finally,  that  these  two  persons,  one  of  whom  died  in  1686  or 
1687,  were  conducted  from  Pignerol  to  Exiles,  and  guarded 
at  Exiles  with  the  secresy  and  care  so  noticeable  in  the  in¬ 
stances  before  referred  to.  These  conclusions  have,  we  think, 
been  established  by  the  correspondence  we  shall  now  notice. 
In  January  1687  Louvois  writes  to  Saint-Mars,  when  he  tells 
the  gaoler  that  he  is  to  be  sent  to  Saint-Marguerite : — ‘  I 
‘  have  received  your  letter  of  the  5th  of  this  month,  which 
‘  informs  me  of  the  death  of  one  of  your  prisoners.’  Two 
months  previously  he  had  written  to  Saint-Mars : — ‘  I  am 
‘  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  4th  of  last  month.  It  is 
‘  a  proper  thing  that  confession  should  be  administered  to  the 
‘  one  of  your  two  prisoners  who  is  becoming  dropsical  when 
‘  symptoms  of  death  shall  set  in.’ 

These  two  prisoners  are  evidently  referred  to  in  March  1682, 
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in  the  following  letter  from  Saint-Mars  to  Louvois.  It  will  be 
observed  with  what  care  they  were  guarded : — 

‘  I  have  received  the  communication  you  have  done  me  the  honour 
to  send,  and  in  which  you  tell  me,  Monseigneur,  that  my  two  prisoners 
should  be,  for  important  reasons,  kept  apart  from  any  one.  Ever  since 
Monseigneur  has  given  me  those  orders  I  have  guarded  these  two 
prisoners  as  severely  and  as  closely  as  I  formerly  guarded  MM.  Fouquet 
and  Lauzun,  who  (Lauzun  I  mean)  cannot  now  boast  that  he  gave  or 
received  any  news  as  long  as  he  was  shut  up.  These  prisoners  cannot 
hear  the  voices  of  the  people  who  pass  underneath  the  tower  in  which 
they  are,  and  could  not  make  themselves  heard  by  any  one.’ 

In  a  letter  of  Louvois,  of  nearly  the  same  date,  the  two  pri¬ 
soners  are  given  a  characteristic  title ;  and  Saint- Mars  is 
directed  to  watch  them  strictly,  and  to  isolate  them  in  com¬ 
plete  seclusion  : — ‘  It  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  the  pri- 
‘  soners  at  Exiles,  who  at  Pignerol  were  called  the  prisoners  ot 
‘  the  Lower  Tower,  should  have  no  communication  with  any 
‘  one.  The  King  has  given  me  orders  to  tell  you  to  keep 
‘  them  so  closely  guarded  and  to  take  such  precautions,  that 

you  shall  answer  to  His  Majesty  that  they  shall  not  have  the 
*  means  of  speaking  to  any  one,  whether  outside  the  fort  or 
‘  belonging  to  the  ganison  of  Exiles.’ 

On  June  9,  1681,  the  two  prisoners,  whose  identity  with 
the  prisoners  of  the  Lower  Tower  is  evident,  were  in  the 
donjon  of  Pignerol ;  and  Louvois  gave  these  orders  to  Saint- 
Mars  to  take  them  to  Exiles  with  the  stealthy  care  to  which 
we  have  before  adverted : — 

*  The  intention  of  His  Majesty  is  that,  as  soon  as  the  chamber  in  the 
fort  of  Exiles,  which  you  shall  have  selected  for  the  purpose,  shall  be 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  two  prisoners  of  the  Lower  Tower,  you 
shall  cause  them  to  leave  the  citadel  of  Pignerol  in  a  litter,  and  under 
the  escort  of  your  company,  which  is  to  conduct  them  by  the  route  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  within  orders.  As  soon  as  these  prisoners  shall  be  gone, 
the  desire  of  His  Majesty  is  that  you  take  possession  of  the  government 
of  Exiles,  and  make  the  place  your  residence  for  the  future.  You  will 
carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  King  as  to  the  subsistence  of  these  two 
prisoners,  and  you  will  guard  them  as  strictly  as  you  have  done 
hitherto.’ 

The  following  despatch  of  May  12  shows  that  the  two  pri¬ 
soners  of  the  Lower  Tower  were  the  only  two  sent  from 
Pignerol  to  Exiles : — 

‘  I  have  directed  M.  Duchanney  to  survey,  in  company  with  yoiurselt, 
the  two  buildings  at  Exiles,  and  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  repairs  ab¬ 
solutely  required  for  the  proper  custody  of  the  two  prisoners  of  the 
Lower  Tower.  These,  I  think,  are  the  only  ones  whom  His  Majesty 
will  have  transferred  to  Exiles.’ 
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Finally  Saint-Mars  refers  to  the  two  prisoners  in  a  letter  of 
June  25  addressed  to  D’Estrades — the  ambassador  to  Venice, 
and  a  principal  agent  in  the  intrigues  of  the  King — which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  them  by  these  curious  words  : — ‘  I  shall  have  under 
‘my  care  two  birds  (inerles),  whom  I  had  at  Pignerol,  and 
*  who  are  known  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  those  of  the 
‘  “  Lower  Tower.”  ’ 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  prisoner  taken  from 
Exiles  to  the  islands  was  one  of  the  ‘  two  prisoners  of  the 
‘  Lower  Tower,’  of  the  two  ‘  birds  ’  described  by  Saint -Mars, 
who  were  sent  from  Pignerol  to  Exiles,  and  consequently  that 
the  mysterious  Mask  must  have  been  one  of  these  unhappy 
persons.  M.  Loiseleur,  indeed,  an  acute  French  critic,  has 
made  some  objections  to  this  conclusion,  but  the  chain  of  proof 
is,  we  think,  strong,  and  has  certainly  satisfied  our  scrutiny. 
Thus,  owing  to  the  research  of  M.  lung,  we  have  obtained 
a  clue  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  puzzles  of  history ;  and 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  statement  in  Dujunca’s  journal 
that  the  Mask  was  ‘  an  ancient  prisoner  of  Pignerol  ’  falls  in 
with  the  evidence  we  have  cited.  Moreover,  though,  as  we 
shall  endeavour  to  show,  M.  lung  has  not  fully  solved  the 
problem,  his  labours  as  regards  this  part  of  the  subject  have 
limited  greatly  the  sphere  of  investigation ;  and  they  are 
extremely  valuable  in  another  way,  as  strengthening  the  evi¬ 
dence  against  theories  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Mask  which 
have  been  prevalent,  and  must  now,  we  think,  be  completely 
abandoned.  With  the  aid  of  his  book  and  that  of  M.  Topin, 
we  shall  notice  these  theories  very  briefly,  before  proceeding 
further  in  our  inquiry. 

The  persons  who  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  Mask  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  by  various  writers,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
— persons  whose  existence  cannot  be  proved,  and  persons  who 
had  a  real  existence,  but  have  been  more  or  less  conclusively 
shown  not  to  have  been  the  mysterious  prisoner.  The  first  class 
is  comprised  of  an  imaginary  son  of  Anne  of  Austria  by  Buck¬ 
ingham,  bom  in  1626 ;  of  an  imaginary  son  of  the  same  queen 
by  an  unknown  father,  bora  in  1631,  and  confided  by  his 
mother  to  the  catre  of  Richelieu;  and  of  an  imaginary  twin 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  bora  a  few  hours  after  the  birth  of  the 
King,  and  buried  alive,  so  to  speak,  by  the  two  great  Cardinals 
in  order  to  avoid  a  disputed  succession.  There  is,  however,  no 
evidence  at  all  that  any  one  of  these  beings  existed ;  and  it 
may  be  aflSrmed  with  moral  certainty  that  they  are  the  mere 
creations  of  fancy  and  gossip.  In  fact  these  stories  com¬ 
pletely  break  down  when  subjected  to  anything  like  criticism. 
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The  alleged  intrigue  between  the  Queen  and  Buckingham  is 
a  calumny  of  the  prurient  De  Retz,  refuted  by  several  con¬ 
temporary  witnesses ;  nor  is  it  credible,  if  Anne  of  Austria 
became  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child,  that,  as  the  tale 
runs,  she  would  have  made  Richelieu,  her  bitterest  and  most 
avowed  enemy,  the  depositary  of  the  fatal  secret.  Still  more 
impossible  is  it  to  believe  that  Louis  XIV.  had  a  twn  brother, 
and  that  the  infant  was  spirited  away,  if  we  recollect  that  the 
notables  of  France  -were  present  during  the  labour  of  the 
Queen,  according  to  a  well-known  custom,  and  must  have  wit¬ 
nessed  all  that  took  place,  and  that  no  trace  of  this  myth  is 
found  until  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We 
may,  therefore,  quickly  dismiss  these  supposed  personages  as 
mere  visions  of  the  brain,  and  we  may  add,  should  a  lingering 
faith  in  their  possible  existence  still  continue,  it  is  sufficiently 
plain  not  one  of  them  could  have  been  the  subject  of  our 
inquiry.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  facts  that  these  fabulous  scions 
of  royalty  must  have  been  imprisoned  many  years  before  1665, 
the  date  when  Saint-Mars  was  first  made  a  gaoler,  and  that 
the  Mask  is  always  found  in  connexion  with  that  singular 
personage,  it  is  evident,  as  M.  Topin  shows,  that  the  folloiving 
letter  from  Barbezieux  to  Saint-Mars,  referring  indisputably  to 
the  Mask,  could  not  have  referred  to  a  brother  of  Louis  XIV., 
or  to  an  illegitimate  son  of  Anne  of  Austria  detained  merely 
for  reasons  of  State : — ‘  You  have  no  other  rules  of  conduct  to 
‘  follow  with  respect  to  all  those  who  are  confided  to  your  keep- 
‘  ing  beyond  continuing  to  look  to  their  security,  without  ex- 
‘  plaining  yourself  to  anyone  whatever  about  what  your  ancient 
‘  prisoner  has  done.* 

As  M.  lung,  too,  judiciously  points  out,  the  recorded  say¬ 
ings  of  the  Royal  Family  of  France,  some  of  whom  are  thought 
to  have  received  the  secret  as  a  kind  of  heritage  from  Louis 
XIV.,  though  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  of  this,  are  utterly 
inconsistent  mth  the  notion  that  the  Mask  could  claim  rela¬ 
tionship  with  them.  Senac  de  Meilhan,  an  emigre  who  wrote 
memoirs  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  said : — 

‘  The  Dauphin,  the  father  of  Louis  XVI.,  spoke  to  me  one  day  about 
Voltaire,  and  of  his  ta.ste  for  the  marvellous,  which  was  a  blot  on  his 
history.  The  Iron  Mask,  he  said,  has  been  the  subject  of  many  conjec- 
tmes.  I  replied  that  this  was  sufficient  to  excite  the  fancies  of  people. 
“  I  have  thought  so  too,"  said  the  Dauphin,  “  but  the  King  told  me  two 
or  three  times  that  if  you  knew  who  the  prisoner  was  you  would  see 
that  the  affair  was  one  of  very  little  interest.”  The  Duke  of  Choiseul 
also  told  me  that  the  King  had  spoken  of  the  matter  in  the  same  way, 
and  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  no  importance.’ 
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later  date,  Louis  XV.  said  to  M.  Delaborde : — 


‘  Let  them  go  on  with  their  disputes,  they  will  never  find  out  who 
was  the  Iron  Mask.  You  would  like  to  know  something  about  this 
business ;  I  may  tell  you  what  is  more  than  others  know,  that  the 
imprisonment  of  this  unhappy  being  did  no  wrong  to  any  one  but 
himself.’ 

As  for  the  real  personages  named  as  the  Mask  we  shall  pass 
over  them  very  lightly,  for,  with  one  exception,  their  pretensions 
have  been  almost  abandoned  by  modem  writers.  The  readers 
of  Macaulay  will  hear  with  wonder  that  a  guess  was  made  in 
the  eighteenth  century  that  the  prisoner  was  the  hapless  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  the  hero  of  the  rising  crushed  at  Sedgemoor ; 
but  we  need  not  say  that  the  touching  scene  of  the  execution 
of  the  victim  on  Tower  Hill  is  drawn  by  the  historian  from 
documents  of  the  time.  The  Count  of  Vermandois,  one  of  the 
illegitimate  sons  of  Louis  XIV.  by  Mademoiselle  de  La  Val- 
liere,  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  Mask ;  but  there  is  ample 
proof  of  his  death  at  Courtrai  on  November  18,  1683,  in 
the  presence  of  D’Humitlres  and  Boufflers,  and  of  his  burial 
in  state  at  Arras,  where  his  name  is  to  this  day  preserved  in 
the  appellation  of  an  estate  given  by  the  King  as  a  fund  for 
masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  which  were  offered  up  until 
1789.  The  claim  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  ‘  roi  des  halles,' 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  of  the  Fronde,  rests 
chiefly  on  gossip  from  Sainte-Marguerite  communicated  by 
Saint-]Mars  to  Louvois ;  but  the  disappearance  of  the  Duke  in 
1669,  in  a  bloody  struggle  at  the  siege  of  Candia,  is  recorded 
in  an  official  report  of  that  year,  not  to  dwell  on  the  facts  that 
no  reason  for  his  incarceration  can  be  alleged,  and  that  his  age 
renders  it  almost  impossible  that  he  could  have  been  the  object 
of  our  search.  The  same  idle  talk  is  the  only  source  of  a  tra¬ 
dition  that  the  Mask  was  a  son  of  Cromwell ;  but  though  some 
mystery  perhaps  attaches  to  the  circumstance  of  the  death  of 
Henry  Cromwell,  this  conjecture  is  so  farfetched  and  baseless 
that  it  is  not  entitled  to  serious  attention.  As  for  Avedick, 
the  Armenian  patriarch,  whose  treacherous  arrest  and  secret 
removal  in  June  1706,  by  De  Ferriol,  ambassador  of  France 
at  the  Porte,  was  one  of  the  worst  acts  of  Louis  XIV.,  his 
title  to  be  thought  the  unnamed  captive  is  contradicted  by 
Dujunca’s  journal,  which  fixes  the  death  of  the  Mask  in  1703; 
and,  besides,  Avedick  was  imprisoned  in  the  monastery  of  Saint- 
Michael  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  the  register  of  the 
church  where  he  was  interred  showed  that  he  survived  until 
1711.  Fouquet,  too,  the  celebrated  surintendant,  and  perhaps 
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the  rival  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  favours  of  more  than  one 
light  love,  has  been  suggested  to  be  the  Mask ;  and  as  rumour 
said  that  when  the  Bastille  was  plundered  a  card  was  found 
which  attested  the  fact,  and  as  Fouquet  certainly  was  an 
inmate  of  Pignerol  for  several  years,  the  evidence,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  may  seem  less  worthless  than  that  which  we  have 
already  noticed.  But,  as  M.  lung  has  truly  remarked,  there 
is  no  proof  such  a  card  existed ;  and  as  no  trace  of  the  precious 
relic  or  even  of  its  finder  has  ever  been  seen,  the  story  is, 
doubtless,  a  mere  invention.  Besides,  it  is  sufficiently  certain 
that  Fouquet  died  in  March  1680,  that  is  twenty- three  years 
before  the  Mask ;  his  death  was  witnessed  by  his  wife  and  son, 
his  brothers,  and  several  of  his  household;  it  was  formally 
attested  by  Saint-Mars,  and  is  noticed  in  a  letter  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  written  a  few  days  only  after  the  date  of  the 
event ;  and  the  register  of  his  burial  dated  in  1681  seems  to  be 
a  document  above  suspicion.  On  the  whole  Fouquet  may  be 
dismissed  as  readily  as  any  of  the  other  candidates. 

One  personage,  however,  stiU  remains,  whose  claim  to  have 
been  the  mysterious  Mask  is  ably  upheld  by  M.  Topin,  and 
has  been  considered  at  least  probable  by  several  writers  of 
this  generation.  Lord  Dover,  in  his  well-known  essay  on  this 
subject,  published  in  1826,  followed  in  the  track  of  M.  Delort, 
and  treated  the  question  as  if  it  had  been  absolutely  and 
irrefragably  solved  in  favour  of  Mattioli,  by  the  despatches 
found  by  M.  Delort  in  the  French  Foreign  Office.  But 
Delort  never  examined  the  much  more  copious  archives  of 
the  War  Department,  and  it  must  now  be  held  equally 
certain  that  the  identity  of  Mattioli  with  the  Iron  Mask  is 
totally  disproved.  Ercolo  Mattioli,  a  Mantuan  of  rank,  and 
a  secret  agent  of  the  fourth  Duke,  was  suddenly  arrested  by 
the  order  of  Louvois  and  shut  up  in  Pignerol  in  1679. 
His  crime  was  that  he  had  divulged  one  of  the  intrigues  by 
which  Louis  XIV.  endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  Casale 
by  fraud,  and  that  he  betrayed  the  confidence  the  French 
Court  had  placed  in  him ;  and  the  evidence  shows  that 
he  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  vindictive  King,  and  that 
Saint-Mars,  into  whose  hands  he  came,  was  directed  to  guard 
him  with  peculiar  care,  and  to  keep  him  secluded  in  strict 
bondage.  After  1679  he  disappeared  from  the  world,  and 
we  can  only  trace  his  obscured  figure  in  the  correspondence 
between  Louvois  and  Saint-Mars,  for  it  appears  certain  that 
he  was  never  set  at  liberty,  and  his  name  is  a  blank  on  the 
list  of  his  family.  The  letters,  however,  of  Louvois  and 
Saint-Mars  prove  that  he  was  many  years  an  inmate  of  Pig- 
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nerol,  and  that  on  several  occasions  he  was  lodged  in  the 
celebrated  Lower  Tower  of  the  fortress — the  habitation  at 
one  time  of  the  Mask  and  his  fellow ;  and  M.  Topin  and 
others  have,  we  think,  shown  with  suflBcient  clearness,  that  he 
was  taken  to  Sainte-Marguerite,  and  placed  in  the  rigid  cus¬ 
tody  of  Saint-Mars,  when  Pignerol  was  evacuated  in  1694.  It 
is  probable,  moreover,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Fouquet  and 
the  celebrated  Lauzun,  each  of  whom  was  his  fellow-captive 
for  some  years,  Mattioli  was  the  most  notable  person  among 
the  prisoners  at  Pignerol ;  and  after  the  death  of  Fouquet  in 
1680,  and  the  liberation  of  Lauzun  some  months  afterwards, 
no  inmate  of  the  fortress  save  Mattioli  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  any  distinction.  From  these  facts  M.  Topin  and  his 
school  have  argued  that  Mattioli  was  the  Mask,  and  until  the 
appearance  of  M.  lung’s  work  their  theory  certainly  seemed 
plausible.  Mattioli  was  a  prisoner  at  Pignerol  as  far  back  as 
1679 ;  and  the  ‘  ancient  prisoner  of  Pignerol  ’  is  the  name 
given  the  Mask  in  Dujunca’s  journal  in  1698,  nineteen  years 
afterwards.  Mattioli  unquestionably  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Lower  Tower  at  Pignerol ;  and  we  trace  to  this  spot  the  two 
persons  one  of  whom,  we  have  seen,  was  the  man  we  seek.  Mat¬ 
tioli,  too,  may  be  made  to  correspond  to  the  ‘  ancient  prisoner  ’ 
referred  to  by  Louvois  in  writing  to  Saint-Mars  at  Sainte- 
Marguerite  from  1691  to  1698,  for  he  had  been  in  ward  of 
the  gaoler  at  Pignerol  ever  since  1679.  Besides,  Mattioli 
and  the  Mask  were  watched  with  very  much  the  same  pre¬ 
cautions  ;  and  as  Mattioli  probably  was  the  most  important 
prisoner  known  to  have  been  at  Pignerol  from  1679  onwards, 
except  two  whom  we  need  not  regard,  for  neither  of  them 
could  have  been  the  Mask,  may  we  not,  it  is  urged,  con¬ 
clude  that  this  Italian  noble  was  the  victim  about  whose  mys¬ 
terious  fate  such  legends  gathered  in  the  eighteenth  century  ? 
Bearing  in  mind  how  we^  are  the  claims  of  others,  and  what 
gaps  in  the  evidence  must  exist,  is  not,  it  is  said,  this  inference 
on  the  whole  reasonable  ? 

The  theory,  however,  that  Mattioli  was  the  Mask  is  fully 
refuted  by  the  evidence  which  M.  lung  has  arrayed  against  it. 
In  the  first  place,  the  reader  will  have  observed  that,  in  the 
correspondence  between  Louvois  and  Saint-Mars,  a  name  is 
never  given  to  the  Mask  ;  he  is  at  most  indicated  by  obscm’e 
epithets ;  but  the  minister  and  gaoler  write  of  Mattioli  without 
the  faintest  attempt  at  concealment.  Thus  in  May  1679, 
Louvois  tells  Saiut-^Iars  to  show  no  leniency  to  a  prisoner 
described  as  M.  Lestang,  but  identified  afterwards  as 
Mattioli : — ‘His  Majesty’s  desires  are  that  Lestang  is  not  to  be 
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*  well  treated,  and,  except  what  may  be  necessaries  of  life,  you 

*  are  to  give  him  nothing  that  can  alleviate  his  imprisonment.’ 

Saint-Mars  refers  to  Mattioli  in  1680  by  name: — ‘Since 
‘  Mattioli  has  been  put  in  the  Lower  Tower  Avith  the  Jacobin, 
‘  I  have  directed  Blainvilliers  to  threaten  him  with  the  stick.’ 
And  again : — ‘  Since  Monseigneur  has  allowed  me  to  put 
‘  Mattioli  in  the  Lower  Tower  with  the  J acobin,  the  said  Mat- 

*  tioli  often  complains,  etc.’  It  was,  in  truth,  a  matter  of 
common  report  that  Mattioli  was  imprisoned  at  Pignerol ;  the 
fact  is  thus  noticed  in  one  of  the  gazettes  of  the  day ;  and 
though  the  particulars  are  not  correctly  given,  these  feAv  lines 
are  almost  enough  to  show  that  he  could  not  have  been  the 
nameless  prisoner,  the  object  of  so  much  research  and  mystery : 
— ‘  Mattioli  was  not  detained  long  at  Pignerol.  The  place  was 
‘  too  near  Italy,  and  though  he  was  carefully  guarded,  it  was 
‘  feared  that  the  walls  might  speak.  He  was,  therefore,  trans- 

*  ferred  to  the  islands  of  Sainte-Marguerite,  where  he  now  is  in 
‘  the  keeping  of  M.  .de  Saint-Mars.’  This  open  reference  to 
Mattioli  by  name,  already  separates  him  from  the  ISIask,  the 

*  unknown  prisoner  ’  of  Dujunca’s  journal.  The  distinction, 
however,  has  been  now  established  by  evidence,  in  our  opinion, 
conclusive.  It  has  always  been  a  difficulty  in  the  case  of 
Mattioli,  that  Avhile  he  is  so  clearly  visible  at  Pignerol,  it  is 
not  possible  to  discover  him  at  Exiles ;  and  hence  some  writers 
Avho  call  him  the  Mask  have  assumed  that  he  was  one  6f  the 
inmates  of  ‘  the  Lower  Tower,’  one  of  the  two  ‘  birds  ’  re¬ 
moved  to  Exiles  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  obedient  gaoler. 
Saint-Mars,  however,  expressly  says  in  the  despatch  to  D’Es- 
trades  already  quoted  : — *  Mattioli  will  remain  here  at  Pignerol 
‘  with  the  other  prisoners.' 

These  words  folloAving  those  Avhich  allude  to  the  departure 
of  the  two  prisoners  in  question,  indisputably  prove  that  the 
Italian  agent  could  not  have  been  either  of  these  pei*sons.  It  is 
clear,  moreover,  from  the  following  despatch  of  Barbezieux  to 
Laprade,  one  of  the  successors  of  Saint-Mars  at  Pignerol, 
written  in  1693,  that  Mattioli  Avas  at  that  time  in  that  fortress; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  had  remained  imprisoned  there,  as 
no  evidence  of  his  removal  exists: — ‘If  any  of  the  prisoners 
‘  Avho  are  ill  of  the  fever  shall  happen  to  die,  you  Avill  bury 
‘  them  in  the  same  way  as  soldiers  are  buried ;  but  I  do  not 
‘  think  they  are  likely  to  die.  •  You  Avill  be  sure  to  burn  the 
‘  scraps  of  cloth  upon  Avhich  Mattioli  and  his  servant  have 
‘  written  what  you  tell  me.’ 

If,  therefore,  Mattioli  was  not  one  of  the  tA\’0  ‘  prisoners  of 
‘  the  Lower  ToAA-er,’  of  the  two  ‘  birds  ’  taken  to  Exiles,  he 
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certainly  could  not  have  been  the  Mask,  for  the  evidence  is, 
we  think,  convincing  that  the  Mask  was  one  of  these  persons. 
The  only  way  to  avoid  this  inference  is  to  assert  that  neither 
of  the  prisoners  was  the  Mask,  and  this  M.  Topin  has  endeav¬ 
oured  to  show  ;  but  M.  lung  has  put  him  out  of  court.  The 
fact,  therefore,  that  Mattioli  was  not  one  of  the  two  half-defined 
yet  still  nameless  persons,  in  one  of  whom  only  we  can  recog¬ 
nise  the  Mask,  disposes  absolutely  of  his  pretensions ;  and, 
indeed,  apart  from  this  decisive  proof,  other  cogent  arguments 
may  be  urged  against  them.  It  is  not  easy,  under  any  condi¬ 
tions,  to  make  Mattioli,  imprisoned  in  1679,  answer  the  descrip¬ 
tion  in  1 691  of  ‘  Saint-Mars’s  prisoner  of  twenty  years’  standing,’ 
then  applied  by  Barbezieux  to  the  Mask ;  but  how  can  he 
fulfil  that  character,  if  he  was  separated  from  Saint-Mars  as 
early  as  1681,  when  that  personage  went  to  Exiles,  and  if  he 
was  at  Pignerol  during  the  next  twelve  years  entirely  out  of 
that  gaoler’s  custody  ?  Besides,  Mattioli,  as  M.  Topin  insists, 
and  as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  was  one  of  the  three 
prisoners  removed  from  Pignerol,  and  sent  to  the  islands  for 
the  first  time  in  1694  only;  and,  if  so,  could  he  have  been  the 
Mask,  who  was  evidently  at  the  islands  long  before  that  time, 
and  from  1691  to  1698  is  characterised  by  Saint-Mars  as  his 
‘  ancient  prisoner  ’  ?  In  short,  if  it  is  borne  in  mind,  that  Mat¬ 
tioli  was  only  in  the  hands  of  Saint-Mars  from  1679  to  1681, 
and  thence  from  1694  onwards,  and  that,  during  all  the  inter¬ 
mediate  time,  he  was  not  in  the  hands  of  Saint-lSlars  at  all,  how 
is  it  possible  to  apply  to  him  the  epithets  continually  applied 
to  the  Mask,  and  which  can  only  mean,  that,  during  this  very 
period,  he  had  been  the  prisoner  of  Saint-Mars  for  a  long  series 
of  years  ? 

In  addition  to  considerations  so  important  as  these,  M.  lung 
has  made  it  appear  at  least  very  probable  that  Mattioli  died 
at  Sainte-Marguerite  in  April  or  May  1694,  very  soon  after 
his  transfer  from  Pignerol,  and  for  this,  therefore,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  could  not  have  been  the  mysterious  prisoner. 
For  Mattioli  seems  to  have  always  had  the  luxury  of  an 
attendant  at  Pignerol ;  this  was  the  case  at  least  long  before 
his  removal ;  and  as  M.  lung  has  plausibly  argued,  that  of  the 
three  prisoners  taken  from  Pignerol  to  the  islands  in  1694, 
Mattioli  alone  possessed  this  privilege,  the  following  letter 
from  Barbezieux  to  Saint-Mars,  dated  on  the  10th  of  May  of 
that  year,  is  certainly  not  without  significance  : — ‘  You  can,  as 
‘  you  propose,  put  in  the  vaulted  prison  the  attendant  of  the 
‘  prisoner  who  has  died,  taking  care  to  guard  him  as  closely  as 
‘  the  others.’ 

VOL.  CXXXVIII.  NO.  CCLXXXII.  Y 
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M.  lung  thus  sums  up  this  part  of  his  case : — 

‘  Mattioli  alone  has  a  servant,  but  a  servant  of  a  peculiar  kind,  who 
has  been  involved  in  the  fete  of  his  master  from  his  having  been  cogni¬ 
sant  of  the  affair  of  Casale.  He  remained  at  Pignerol,  for  we  find  trace* 
of  him  in  1684  and  in  1693  ;  he  is  always  with  Mattioli  and  shares  hi* 
prison,  and  it  is  to  him  only  the  despatch  of  Barbezieux  can  refer.  We 
may,  therefore,  form  a  reasonably  certain  conclusion  that  iMattioli  died 
at  the  time  1  have  mentioned.’ 

M.  lung  also  distinguishes  the  Mask  from  Mattioli  by  the  , 
additional  argument  that  the  precautions  for  the  transfer  of  the 
prisoners  in  1694  were  not  nearly  as  strict  as  those  observed  in 
the  instances  where  the  Mask  was  in  question.  We  quote 
from  the  despatch  on  the  subject,  but  we  lay  no  stress  on  this 
kind  of  inference,  and  M.  lung,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  show, 
has  strained  this  reasoning  beyond  what  it  can  bear : — 

‘  Htf  Majesty  has  ordered  me  to  write  to  you  (Laprade,  the  governor 
of  the  donjon  of  Pignerol)  to  inform  you  that  you  have  been  chosai  to 
conduct  these  prisoners  one  after  the  other,  that  is  to  siiy,  when  you 
shall  have  taken  one  to  the  islands  you  will  return  and  take  another. 

.  .  .  You  know  how  important  it  is  that  none  of  these  persons  shall 
speak  or  write  to  any  one  on  the  way  ;  the  King  desires  you  to  attend 
carefully  to  this,  and  that  they  shall  receive  their  meals  from  your 
hands  only,  as  has  previously  been  the  custom.’ . 

For  these  various  reasons  we  reject  the  claim  of  Mattioli  to 
have  been  the  !Mask,  as  decidedly  as  that  of  the  other  can¬ 
didates.  The  evidence  against  it  seems  to  us  conclusive,  and 
a  theory  which  has  found  much  support  must  henceforth,  we 
think,  be  given  up.  Thanks  to  M.  lung  we  have  traced  the 
Mask  to  one  of  the  two  *  prisoners  of  the  Lower  Tower,’  of  the 
‘  two  birds  ’  taken  by  Saint-Mars  to  Exiles ;  and  as  Mattioli 
was  neither  of  these,  he  is  not  the  object  of  our  inquiry.  And 
here  we  may  notice  an  objection  against  what  w'e  believe  is  the 
only  correct  inference  now  reasonably  to  be  made  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  though  when  confronted  by  positive  proof  such  objections 
are  hardly  of  any  value.  It  has  been  said  that  the  trivial 
expression  ‘merle’  could  not  have  referred  to  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  prisoner  as  the  Mask  ;  and  it  has  been  argued  that,  for 
this  reason,  we  ought  not  to  look  for  the  Mask  in  either  of 
the  two  persons  marked  by  this  epithet.  M.  lung,  however, 
has  clearly  shown  that,  taking  its  meaning  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  term  was  strictly  applicable  to  a  prisoner  kept  in 
solitude  or  watched  with  jealous  care ;  and  he  makes  a  whim¬ 
sical  attempt  to  trace  the  etymology  of  the  term  to  the  solitary 
habits  of  the  ‘  merula  quod  mera,  id  est  sola  volitat,’  according 
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to  Varro.  But  this  is  nonsense.  The  French  word ‘merle’ 
means  a  blackbird ;  but  it  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  used  in 
the  slang  of  the  French  police  to  signify  a  captive.  A  ‘  fin 
‘  merle  ’  is  a  sharp  fellow.  But  tlie  secondary  use  of  the  word 
is  probably  derived  from  the  well-known  practice,  still  com¬ 
mon  in  France  and  elsewhere,  of  keeping  a  tame  blackbird 
confined  in  a  wicker  cage. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  in  our  judgment  M.  lung  has 
found  a  local  habitation  if  not  a  name  for  the  famous  Mask, 
who,  for  the  future,  will  be  identified  with  either  of  the  pri¬ 
soners  so  often  referred  to.  M.  lung,  however,  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  follow  the  track  of  his  quarry  at  Pignerol,  and 
to  ascertain  finally  who  the  Mask  was  ;  and  here,  we  think,  the 
ingenious  inquirer  has,  at  least  for  the  present,  failed  in  his 
object.  Before,  however,  we  examine  the  case  he  makes,  we 
wish  very  briefly  to  direct  attention  to  the  terrible  but  im 
pressive  picture  of  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in 
France  which  his  work  discloses,  for  this  is  one  of  its  most 
striking  features.  At  this  period,  when  the  civilisation  of  the 
capital  and  court  of  the  Great  King  was  the  admiration  and 
envy  of  the  world,  and  when  the  lustre  of  Marli  and  Ver¬ 
sailles  threw  its  radiance  over  the  whole  State,  it  is  frightful 
to  contemplate  the  cruel  despotism  which  prevailed  in  every 
part  of  the  government,  and  especially  in  the  internal  man¬ 
agement  of  the  kingdom.  The  will  of  Louis  and  of  his 
ministers  was  supreme,  and  ruthless  deeds  of  highhanded  vio¬ 
lence,  and  atrocious  instances  of  lawless  oppression,  were  of 
such  common  occurrence  that  to  the  great  majority  of  French¬ 
men  they  seemed  the  simplest  matters  of  course,  the  incidents, 
as  it  were,  of  the  monarchy.  Nor  were  the  subjects  of  the 
King  alone  exposed  to  these  excesses  of  power ;  whoever 
crossed  his  schemes,  or  incurred  his  anger,  became  liable  to  his 
vengeance  if  within  his  reach ;  and  in  several  cases  foreigners 
of  distinction,  and  even  representatives  of  sovereign  States, 
were  treated  with  a  barbarous  harshness  not  easy  to  compre¬ 
hend  in  our  age.  Thus  Louvois,  in  a  letter  cited  by  M.  lung, 
coolly  gave  orders  for  the  assassination  of  a  confidential  agent 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany : — ‘  M.  Lisola,  it  seems,  will  soon 
‘  leave  Liege  to  return  to  Cologne.  It  would  be  a  great 
‘  thing  to  catch  him,  and  no  harm  to  kill  him,  for  he  is  very 
‘  impertinent  in  his  language,  and  he  exerts  himself  assid- 
‘  uously  to  injure  the  interests  of  France.  You  will  confer  a 
*  real  benefit  on  his  Majesty  if  you  can  carry  out  this  plan.’ 

Under  this  scheme  of  unchecked  oppression  solitary  arrests 
formed  part  of  the  system  of  government.  At  the  stroke  of  a 
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pen,  and  without  reason  assigned,  persons  were  suddenly  tom 
from  their  families  and  homes,  and  shut  up  perhaps  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  ;  and  while  England  had  her  Habeas  Corpus 
confirmed  even  by  the  later  Stuarts,  hundreds  of  State  prisons 
arose  in  France  in  which  crowds  of  unhappy  victims  pined 
without  redress,  or  even  the  hope  of  justice.  These  dungeons,  of 
which  the  Bastille  was  only  the  most  conspicuous  and  cele¬ 
brated  type,  were  fitting  scenes  of  such  deeds  of  darkness  as 
the  tale  of  the  Mask  no  doubt  discloses ;  and  with  their 
secret  police  and  spies,  and  with  gaolers  of  whom  the  vigi¬ 
lant  and  pitiless  Saint-Mars  was  a  striking  specimen,  they 
prefigured  the  dens  in  which  Jacobin  frenzy  thrust  many  of 
the  noblest  and  fairest  of  France  in  the  agony  of  1792-3.  In 
those  frightful  crypts  of  tyranny,  too,  significantly  known  by 
the  old  name  of  oubliettes,  many  captives,  as  perhaps  was  the 
case  with  the  Mask,  were  kept  immured  long  .after  their  names, 
and  even  the  charges  against  them,  had  been  forgotten : — 

‘  One  other  detail  must  be  added,  which  indicates  t^e  terrible  situation 
of  these  prisoners  during  this  evil  time  in  oiir  history.  When  a  prisoner 
happened  to  die  after  years  of  suffering  in  those  distant  places,  Pignerol, 
Villefranche,  Mont  Saint  Michel,  &c.,  the  Minister  who  caused  him  to 
be  arrested,  and  was  informed  of  his  death,  often  no  longer  recollected 
his  name,  or  the  reason  why  he  had  been  sent  to  perish  in  those  dun¬ 
geons.  And  bejir  in  mind  that  a  line,  a  song,  a  couplet  with  too  much 
point  in  it,  a  tale  wrongly  interpreted  or  unfairly  related,  nay,  the  whim 
of  a  royal  mistress,  sufficed  to  make  men  disappear  from  the  stage  of 
life  perhaps  for  ever  !  ’ 

In  fact,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  the  hi  des  suspects  was  by 
no  means  a  new  creation  of  the  Revolution  I 

From  documents  in  M.  lung’s  volume  we  obtain  a  full  and 
interesting  account  of  the  general  management  of  these  dun¬ 
geons,  and  of  the  life  of  the  ill-fated  occupants.  Many  of  the 
prisoners  Avere  directly  under  the  control  of  the  most  trusted 
Minister  of  the  King ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  Louvois  throws  so  much  light  on  the  subject. 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
had  a  nominal  superintendence ;  .and  occasionally  Ave  see  a 
curious  partition  of  powers  even  Avithin  the  same  prison,  the 
local  authority  being  charged  Avith  the  regulation  of  the  less 
imjwrtant  prisoners,  the  central  retaining  the  direction  of 
those  known  distinctively  as  prisoners  of  State.  The  King 
Avas  for  the  most  part  privy  to  the  violent  arrests  that  were 
made  in  his  name,  and  to  the  Avrongs  repeatedly  done  to  the 
captives ;  and  the  crime  committed  in  a  later  age  against  one 
of  his  own  blood,  at  Vincennes,  Avas  not  improbably  an  imita- 
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tion  only  of  similar  atrocities  sanctioned  by  himself.  As  a 
rule  the  prisoners  were  most  strictly  watched ;  they  were  shut 
out  from  the  external  world  by  severe  and  often  cruel  expe¬ 
dients  ;  and  we  do  not  agree  with  M.  lung  that  the  precautions 
taken  in  the  instance  of  the  Mask  were  extraordinary  or  with¬ 
out  a  parallel.  The  distinctions  of  rank  and  station,  however, 
characteristic  of  feudal  France,  were  observed  at  Pignerol  and 
the  Bastille  as  precisely  as  at  Saint  Germains  or  Versailles; 
and  though  noble  personages  were  as  closely  guarded  as 
Huguenots  and  others  of  the  baser  sort,  they  were  privileged 
beings  even  in  bondage.  This  volume  shows  that  the  plebeian 
Saint-Mars  was  full  of  deference  to  Fouquet  and  Lauzun ;  and 
he  gilded  the  cage  of  birds  of  this  feather,  though  he  took  care 
not  to  open  the  bars.  Louvois,  indeed,  prescribed  the  manner 
in  which  men  of  this  quality  were  to  be  treated : — ‘  His  Majesty 
‘  desires  that  Monsieur  Fouquet  and  Monsieur  de  Lauzun  may 
‘  see  each  other  freely  and  as  often  as  they  please.  They  may 
‘  spend  the  day  and  have  their  meals  together ;  and  his  Majesty 
‘  has  no  objection  to  Monsieur  de  Saint-Mars  playing  and  con- 
‘  versing  with  them.  They  may  dine,  too,  with  Madame  de 
‘  Saint-Mars,  if  they  choose.’ 

In  fact,  though  his  was  an  exceptional  case,  Lauzun  was 
allowed  to  do  much  as  he  pleased,  when  his  captivity  was  near 
its  close : — ‘  He  had  all  that  he  wanted,  and  might  dream  at  his 

*  ease  on  past  greatness  and  on  greatness  to  come.  His  rooms 
‘  were  agreeable  ;  his  table  was  well  served ;  he  had  two  ser- 
‘  vants ;  he  possessed  the  means  of  making  love  both  inside 
‘  and  outside  his  prison,  for  mistresses  flung  gold  about  in 
‘  heaps  to  get  access  to  him ;  and  he  was  even  allowed  to  bully 
‘  and  torment  Saint-Mars.’ 

The  lot  of  meaner  prisoners  was  very  different.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  kind  of  discipline  administered  to  the  pas¬ 
tors  at  Sainte-Marguerite,  and  even  to  Mattioli,  a  man  of 
birth  ;  and  stripes,  chains,  and  different  modes  of  torture  were, 
no  doubt,  the  portion  of  hapless  persons  exposed  to  the  caprice 
of  irresponsible  gaolers,  and  not  protected  by  their  rank  or 
connexions.  Thus  Louvois  wrote  to  Saint-Mars,  whose  supersti¬ 
tious  fears  had  been  aroused  at  the  idea  of  chastising  a  priest : — 

*  What  you  say  requires  explanation.  Those  who  strike  priests 

*  without  regard  to  their  character  deserve  excommunication  ; 
‘  but  it  is  quite  lawful  to  scourge  a  priest  who  behaves  ill  when 
‘  in  your  custody.’  And  Louvois  wrote  again  to  Saint-Mars 
thus : — *  As  the  treatment  you  have  used  in  the  case  of  the 

*  prisoner  with  Dubreuil  has  tamed  him,  take  care  to  renew  it 
‘  from  time  to  time.’ 
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Far  worse,  however,  than  the  rack  or  the  lash  were  the  pri¬ 
vations  suffered  by  this  class  of  prisoners  in  these  fearful  and 
unseen  abodes.  The  governors  of  the  prisons  gave  no  account 
of  the  sums  they  received  for  the  support  of  the  captives,  and  , 
accordingly  they  regularly  appropriated  these  funds,  and  kept 
their  poorer  and  more  obscure  victims  in  a  state  of  horrible 
want  and  misery.  Immense  fortunes  were  amassed  in  this 
way ;  and  Saint-Mars,  whose  impassive  and  silent  figure,  re¬ 
morseless,  observant,  and  blindly  obedient,  may  be  taken  as  a 
pattern  of  his  kind,  died  a  millionaire  through  this  foul  traffic. 
The  following  from  an  eyewitness  records  the  condition  of  the 
inferior  prisoners  at  the  Bastille,  and  the  infamous  profits  made 
by  the  governor ; — 

‘  I  am  convinced  that  Bcmeville  has  made  two  millions  of  francs  by 
these  unhappy  victims  since  he  succeeded  Saint- Mars  some  years  ago. 

.  .  .  We  saw  about  a  hundred  in  that  accursed  place  of  torment. 
Some  prisoners  are  rated  for  their  charges  at  a  hundred  sous  a  day,  and 
some  at  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  franks.  Of  this  last  class 
are  such  prisoners  as  the  Prince  de  la  liiccia,  and  jMM.  the  Due  D’Es- 
trees,  the  Due  de  Fronsac,  the  Comte  d’Harcourt,  ]M.  do  Leconville, 
and  others ;  but  the  average  cost  of  all  the  prisoners  was  not  more  than 
twenty  sous  a  day  each  to  the  governor ;  and  if  some  were  well  treated, 
all  the  rest  were  cruelly  dealt  with,  and  would  have  fared  better  at  five 
sous.  The  prisoners  in  the  dungeons  cost  the  governor  only  a  sou  a 
day  each ;  he  always  took  good  care  that  these  abominable  places  should 
be  full,  and  called  them  his  “  clear  profits.”  ’ 

We  come  now  to  the  theory  of  M.  lung  with  regard  to  the 
identity  of  the  Mask,  and,  as  we  have  said,  our  verdict  must 
be  ‘  not  proven.’  Ilis  researches,  however,  have  not  been 
fruitless;  and  if  he  has  failed,  we  think,  in  his  immediate  pur¬ 
pose,  he  has  suggested  new  and  interesting  questions  as  to  the 
secret  history  of  France  in  that  age,  to  which  we  shall  briefly 
direct  attention. 

Our  readers  know  that,  even  at  its  height,  the  power  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  continually  beset  by  foreign  intrigue  and 
domestic  faction,  and  that  underneath  a  surface  of  splendour 
society  in  his  time  was  fearfully  corrupt,  and  stained  with 
great  and  abominable  crimes.  The  potentate,  whose  object 
was  to  be  supreme  in  Europe,  was  hated  and  feared  in  all 
neighbouring  states,  and  the  unscrupulous  acts  he  often  com¬ 
mitted  were  occasionally  practised  against  himself.  Though 
the  force  or  craft  of  the  great  Cardinals,  too,  had  made  him 
almost  absolute  at  home,  and  he  was  blindly  obeyed  by  the 
mass  of  his  subjects,  the  deep  divisions  which  had  sundered 
France  for  a  century  may  be  traced  in  this  age,  and  a  portion 
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at  least  of  the  old  feudal  noblesse,  and  perhaps  of  the  down¬ 
trodden  Huguenots,  remained  disaffected  to  the  all-engrossing 
monarchy.  The  opposition,  however,  of  elements  like  these 
was  long  too  weak  to  be  deeply  felt ;  and  it  ended  only  in  obscure 
risings,  and  in  conspiracies  either  real  or  fictitious,  events  to 
which  we  may  possibly  ascribe  the  King’s  distrust  of  the  ancient 
seigneurie,  and  the  reversal  of  the  policy  of  toleration,  the  glory 
of  Sully  and  of  Henry  IV.  This  period,  moreover,  was  fruit¬ 
ful  of  deeds  of  darkness  which,  though  partly  concealed, 
showed  murder  stalking  in  high  places,  and  threatening  the  most 
exalted  in  the  land  with  terrible  yet  invisible  peril.  The  cele¬ 
brated  trial  of  La  Briuvilliers  shot  a  ray  into  the  fearful  depths 
of  depravity  that  surrounded  the  Court,  and  made  men  aware 
that  the  poisoner’s  art  was  no  secret  in  noble  circles.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  inquiry,  indeed,  had  involved  so  many  personages  of 
rank  and  position,  that  Louis,  in  order  to  avert  scandal,  with¬ 
drew  the  cause  from  the  Parliament  of  Paris  and  relegated  it 
to  a  special  tribunal  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Not  to  mention  many  additional  names,  De  Cessac, 

Luxemburg,  and  Madame  de  Montespan  were  implicated  in 
the  charge  of  poisoning ;  La  Brinvilliers,  when  put  to  the 
question,  said  that  she  could  accuse  the  highest  in  France ;  and 
evidence  was  discovered,  it  is  generally  supposed,  of  a  conspi¬ 
racy  to  get  rid  of  the  King  in  which  more  than  one  noble 
family  took  part.  The  affair,  however,  was  purposely  hushed  up, 

Louis  and  his  ^Ministers  being  unwilling  to  give  mortal  offence 

to  many  powerful  families,  and,  with  a  partiality  common  in 

that  age,  the  instruments  of  crime  were  alone  condemned,  while  ^ 

impunity  was  accorded  to  the  most  deeply  guilty.  M.  lung 

remarks : — 

‘  Officers,  priests,  harlots,  great  lords,  and  fine  ladies  were  the  agents 
and  accomplices  of  these  infamous  deeds.  If  these  trials,  as  an  historian 
has  observed  with  justice,  had  been  decided  by  the  Parliament,  the 
Ministers  of  Louis  XIV.  would  not  have  been  able  to  manage  them 
according  to  their  supposed  interests  and  that  of  their  master,  who  i 

wished  to  save  noble  guilt.  The  lords  and  great  ladies  who  had  em-  ! 

ployed  the  criminals  were  pronounced  innocent.  The  Ministers  doubt¬ 
less  thought  that  it  was  sufficient  to  remove  from  the  world  the  actual  ! 

fiibricators  of  the  poison.  This  compromise  was  attended  with  the 
worst  consequences.  Means  of  destruction  have  never  been  wanting  to  ^ 

those  who  have  resolved  to  employ  them,  and  the  shameful  partiality  of  | 

the  Commissioners  of  the  Arsenal  left  society  without  security  against  j 

fresh  enormities.  The  proof  is,  that  if  for  the  moment  they  stopped  the  f 

evil,  and  the  person  of  the  King  was  not  reached,  it  was  otherwise  with  j 

several  personages  who  stood  near  him,  and  who  perished  in  an  extra-  j 

ordinary  manner.’  I 
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The  period,  too,  of  these  famous  trials  coincides  partly  with 
many  mysterious  events  which  have  not  perhaps  been  enough 
noticed.  It  is  common,  especially  in  an  ignorant  age,  to 
ascribe  the  sudden  deaths  of  the  great  to  poison,  and  historians 
and  critics  ought  not  lightly  to  credit  idle  reports  of  this  nature. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  several  persons  of  eminence 
were  destroyed  by  these  means  at  different  times  during  the 
reign  of  Louis ;  and  in  many  instances  the  presence  of  this 
deadly  agency  may  at  least  be  suspected.  A  whole  band  of 
poisoners  was  discovered  at  Turin,  who  confessed  to  crimes 
of  the  most  frightful  kind ;  and  proof  exists  tl;at  attempts 
were  made  to  poison  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  Queen  of 
Poland.  The  sudden  deaths  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans — the 
subject  of  the  noble  sermon  of  Bossuet — of  the  crafty  and  far¬ 
sighted  Lionne,  and  of  the  Comte  de  Soissons,  who  perhaps  had 
a  Clytemnestra  in  Olympia  Mancini,  gave  rise  to  dark  and  hor¬ 
rible  rumours,  and  Louis  himself  \vas  more  than  once  warned 
that  death  lurked  in  the  banquets  of  the  Palace.  Nor,  as  M. 
lung  significantly  says,  can  we  forget  the  rapid  and  premature 
ends  of  so  many  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  the  King : — 

‘Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  died  in  1G81  ;  and  in  1C89  Maria 
Louisa,  daughter  of  Madame  Ilenriette,  who  had  married  the  King  of 
Spain.  The  plot  was  discovered  in  Paris,  and  a  counter-poison  was 
sent  to  Madrid,  but  the  courier  arrived  too  late.  The  Queen  of  Spain, 
says  Dangeau,  who  repeats  the  exact  expressions  of  Louis  XIV.  at  a 
supper  at  Court,  died  of  poison  put  in  an  eel-pie.  The  Countess  of 
Pemiet,  and  the  tirewomen  Zapata  and  Nina,  fcisted  the  dish  and  died 
of  the  same  poison.  In  later  years  Louis  XIV.  saw  the  most  cherished 
members  of  his  family  perish  suddenly  and  strangely.  As  for  the  prince 
who  was  to  become  Louis  XV.,  he  was  only  preserved,  it  is  said,  by 
an  antidote  given  him  by  his  governess.  In  this  succession  of  in¬ 
famous  deeds,  crime  and  shame  are  to  be  seen  everywhere;  a  dark 
mystery  of  woe  underlies  the  brilliant  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  a  kind 
of  correlation  may  be  traced  of  all  tliese  horrors.’ 

What  is  the  exact  truth  about  these  alleged  crimes,  and 
to  what  extent  they  may  be  connected  with  combinations  of 
foreign  enemies,  or  the  conspiracies  of  discontented  subjects, 
in  an  age  of  statecraft  and  little  scruple,  must  be  left  to  his¬ 
torians  to  determine.  M.  lung,  however,  has  very  clearly 
shown  that  Louis  was  the  object  of  several  plots  during  the 
first  and  most  splendid  part  of  his  reign,  and  he  has  made  it  at 
least  extremely  probable  that  these  were  associated  in  different 
ways  with  the  great  poisoning  trials  of  the  Chambre  Ardente, 
in  which  La  Brinvilliers  and  her  accomplices  figured.  We 
quote  his  words : — 
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‘Turning  to  the  years  1669,  1670,  1671,  1672,  the  names  of  the 
criminals  are  everywhere  the  same.  But  it  cannot  be  by  chance  that 
we  so  continually  meet  these  persons  in  this  life  of  guilt  and  disorder. 
These  poisonings  of  sovereigns  and  of  ministers,  these  repeated  risings 
of  provinces,  these  perpetual  plots,  the  instigators  of  which  had  so  many 
strange  points  of  contact,  assuredly  have  a  centre.  They  are  the  work 
of  a  group  of  individuals,  with  an  organisation  at  home  and  abroad. 
They  obey  a  word  of  command-  It  is  against  this  band  that  Louvois, 
and  his  father.  Chancellor  Le  Tellier,  struggle  w’ithout  pity  from  1672 
to  1681.  Nay,  is  it  on  account  of  the  frequent  relations  between  these 
poisoners  and  the  Huguenots  that  Louis  XIV.,  Louvois,  and  Le  Tellier 
put  in  force  such  terrible  measures  against  the  Protestant  reformers, 
and  promulgated  the  fatal  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ?  Did  they 
obey  the  Jesuits  in  this  matter  ?  Did  they  act  under  the  threat  of 
Jesuit  vengeance  ?  M.  Ilattin,  the  learned  compiler  of  the  gazettes  of 
Holland  and  of  the  secret  press  of  that  time,  says  that  the  gazette  of 
the  31st  December,  1683,  appeared  with  the  initial  letters  of  its  title  or 
name  printed  in  red.  This  surprised  the  public,  and  gave  rise  to  all 
kinds  of  surmises.  It  was  a  sign  agreed  upon  between  Le  Tellier  and 
a  person  who  revealed  a  Jesuit  plot  against  the  life  of  Louis  XIV.’ 

It  is  amidst  this  maze  of  intrigues  and  crimes,  M.  lung  in¬ 
sists,  that  we  should  seek  the  Mask,  taking  as  an  index  the 
date  suggested  by  the  expressions  of  Barbezieux  to  Saint-Mars, 
‘  your  ancient,’  your  ‘  twenty  years  old  ’  prisoner,  found  in 
letters  from  1691-98.  Now,  clear  proof  exists  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1672,  and  in  the  early  spring  of  the  following  year, 
a  plot  was  hatched  against  the  life  of  Louis,  and  its  ramifications 
probably  spread  along  the  German,  Spanish,  and  Belgian 
frontiers.  On  March  8,  1673,  Michieli,  the  ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Venice,  wrote  to  the  Doge; — ‘The  Court  has 
*  gone  to  Versailles  j  it  will  stay  there  until  the  25  th  of  next 
‘  month.  Strict  orders  have  been  issued  to  observe  all  persons 
‘  who  enter  the  palace  of  his  Majesty.  It  is  said  this  has  been 
‘  done  by  the  advice  of  the  King  of  England,  who,  in  his 
‘  zealous  regard  for  the  safety  of  his  Majesty,  is  apprehensive 
‘  lest  some  sacrilegious  person,  exasperated  perhaps  by  the  ills 
‘  suffered  by  his  country  or  his  faith,  should  have  formed  a 
‘  tragical  project.’  In  the  same  month  an  agent  of  Louvois 
reported ; — ‘  The  gentleman  requests  above  all  things  that  it 
‘  shall  not  be  known  that  it  was  the  Baron  of  Aspres,  chief  of 
‘  the  estates  of  Zealand,  who  gave  information  about  the  plot.’ 

Conspiracies  against  Louis  XIV.  were  certainly  not  uncom¬ 
mon  at  this  time.  Two  or  three  years  previously  our  ambassador. 
Holies,  had  written  to  a  friend  in  England  that  ‘  a  man  come 
‘  from  Lyons  had  accused  another  Lyonnese  of  an  intention  to 
‘  murder  the  King.  ...  A  great  stir  is  being  made  about 
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‘  a  plot  against  the  person  of  the  King.  A  strict  search  has 
‘  been  made  in  this  city,  and  last  Tuesday,  when  I  was  at 
‘  Charenton,  at  prayers,  two  exempts  and  a  lieutenant  stood 

*  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and  examined  attentively  those 

*  who  went  in.’  It  deserves  notice,  too,  that  about  this  date 
many  of  the  persons  whose  names  appear  afterwards,  in  the 
trial  of  La  Brinvilliers  and  other  proceedings,  seem  to  have 
been  already  involved  in  crime ; — ‘  The  principal  actors  in  the 

*  conspiracies  referred  to,  prisoners,  forgers,  &c.,  can  be  traced, 

*  and  were  scattered  about  in  or  near  France  in  1670.’ 

The  plot  of  1672-3  aroused  the  energy  of  the  youthful 
Louvois,  then  just  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  through  the 
interest  of  his  father  the  famous  Le  Tellier.  At  this  juncture 
Le  Tellier  and  Louvois  were  under  a  kind  of  proscription  at 
court.  The  old  nobles  had  coalesced  to  put  down  these  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  bureaucratic  noblesse,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  great 
Houses  of  Condc  and  Turenne  had  resolved  to  put  down  the  in¬ 
solent  upstarts.  Louvois,  however,  with  the  aid  of  his  father, 
addressed  himself  to  unravel  the  plot ;  and  the  machinery  of  a 
vigilant  secret  service  was  set  in  motion  to  arrest  the  criminals. 
As  the  seat  of  the  conspiracy  seemed  to  be  Belgium,  a  regular 
agency  of  spies  was  established  in  the  principal  towns  on  the 
northern  frontier,  and  the  passages  of  the  Somme  were  regularly 
guarded,  especially  around  the  fortress  of  Peronne  on  the  great 
road  from  the  Low  Countries  to  Paris.  These  precautions 
were  not  without  results  ;  and  it  is  clear  from  the  reports  of  the 
officials  of  Louvois  that  a  design  had  been  formed  against 
the  life  of  the  King,  and  that  its  authors  were  men  of  a  certain 
rank  who  had  relations  >Wth  Amsterdam  and  Brussels,  and  not 
improbably  wth  Madrid,  and  had  ample  funds  at  their  disposi¬ 
tion.  Lespine  Beauregard,  the  commandant  at  Peronne,  wrote 
to  Louvois,  in  March  1673  : — 

‘  Since  the  arrest  of  the  gentleman  of  Silesia,  no  person  has  passed 
here  who  can  be  suspected  of  the  execrable  plot  against  His  Majesty,  if 
I  may  judge  from  the  descriptions  and  portraits  you  have  indicated 
to  me.  I  feel  sure  I  shall  catch  the  head  of  this  foul  business  if  he 
comes  by  this  town.  .  .  .  According  to  your  orders,  I  have  placed  nine 
confidential  persons  since  yesterday  to  watch  the  nine  fords  of  the 
Somme  by  which  the  river  might  be  crossed  on  horseback.  These  will 
keep  such  a  strict  watch  by  day  and  night  that  if  the  villains  we  expect 
shall  present  themselves  tliey  will  assuredly  be  captured,  as  well  as 
those  who  may  have  letters  or  papers  addressed  to  personages  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  I  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  to  what  country  the  chief  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  belongs.’ 

Th3  principal  information,  however,  came  from  a  Father 
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Hyacinth,  an  agent  of  Louvois  at  Arras,  who  had  intelligence 
from  Belgium.  From  the  reports  of  a  spy  of  this  vigilant 
priest,  the  supposed  leader  of  the  murderous  band  was  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  known  by  the  names  of  the  Chevalier  de  Kiffenbach, 
or  the  Chevalier  d’Harmoises,  and  a  LoiTainer  of  not  ignoble 
descent.  This  man  had  been  in  Paris  some  months  previously, 
perhaps  in  order  to  mature  his  projects : — 

‘  The  said  deponent,  having  conferred  with  the  Sieur  de  Lorette 
touching  the  picture  of  the  chief,  explaining  to  him  who  this  miscreant 
was,  remembered  that  in  December  last,  when  in  the  company  of  a 
gentleman  in  Paris,  at  tlie  Fauboiug  Saint  Germain,  who  was  about  to 
pay  a  visit  to  M.  Coulon,  the  academician,  they  saw  a  man  dressed  in  a 
jerkin  of  thick  stuff  with  silver  buttons,  standing  before  the  shop  of  a 
saddler.  This  man  looked  at  the  gentleman,  and  approached  to  salute 
him.  The  gentleman  did  not  return  the  salute,  and  Sieur  Lorette 
having  asked  why,  received  for  answer,  that  the  man  in  question  was  a 
Lorrainer,  that  he  had  been  a  captain  of  cavalry  in  the  Lorraine  troops, 
that  he  had  been  seen  at  Binissels  and  in  the  army,  and  that  he  was  a 
good-for-nothing  spendthrift  who  led  a  bad  life.’ 

On  March  22  Father  Hyacinth  reported  to  Louvois  that  this 
chief  was  at  Brussels  with  three  men  of  a  band — ten  in  all  in 
number.  He  added  the  following  curious  particulars ; — 

‘  The  person  I  have  sent  to  Brussels  to  watch  the  leader  of  the  band 
who  seeks  to  attempt  the  King’s  life  wrote  to  me  on  the  19th  that  he 
has  discovered  the  man  and  taken  up  his  abode  with  him.  He  describes 
him  exactly  as  I  have  done  in  my  last  letter.  He  says  that  this  chief 
has  three  men  with  him,  who  serve  him  very  well,  and  who  are  all 
differently  dressed  and  not  in  any  livery.  He  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
ascertain  to  what  country  they  belong,  for  they  speak  different  tongues. 
The  chief  gives  out  he  is  about  to  raise  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  but  first 
to  make  a  tour  in  Lorraine.  My  informant  adds  that  the  chief  is  free 
with  his  money,  and  that  persons  of  condition  often  come  to  see  him. 
Most  of  these  persons,  being  strangers,  are  unknown  to  my  informant ; 
but  one  of  them  is  a  deputy  from  Holland,  who  on  the  18th  was  four 
hours  alone  in  conversation  with  the  chief  in  his  room.  Little  that  they 
said  could  be  heard,  but  the  words  King  and  Paris  passed.’ 

By  the  25th,  or  27th  at  latest,  the  conspirators  had  taken 
their  departure  from  Brussels. 

‘  The  messenger  I  sent  to  Brussels  informs  me  that  the  leader  of  the 
band  went  away  on  the  27th,  and  that  his  three  attendants  were  off  on 
the  25th.  The  chief  went  off  very  secretly,  and  did  not  say  where  he 
was  going,  though  he  had  sometimes  said  before  that  he  was  about 
raising  a  cavalry  regiment.  The  day  before  his  departure  he  had  a  long 
conversation  with  a  deputy  from  Holland.’ 

Between  the  29th  and  31st  of  March  an  important  prisoner 
was  arrested  at  Peronne,  and  gave  his  name  as  Louis  D’Olden- 
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dorf,  when  interrogated  by  the  commandant  Beauregard.  M. 
lung  shows  that,  very  probably  at  least,  this  person  was  the 
leader  of  the  band  known  as  the  Chevalier  de  Kiffenbach  or 
D’Harmoises.  The  prisoner  was,  it  seems,  sent  from  Peronne 
immediately  in  the  charge  of  IVI.  Legrain,  prevot-general  of 
the  connetablerie  of  France,  and  was  in  the  Bastille  by  the 
second  week  of  April.  On  the  8th  of  that  month  we  find 
Louvois  directing  Father  Hyacinth  to  send  to  Paris  the  spy 
recently  employed  at  Brussels,  in  order  to  identify  the  newly 
captured  prisoner: — ‘  I  desire  you  to  send  here  the  servant  of 
‘  the  gentleman  who  is  acquainted  w'ith  the  unlucky  chief,  to 
‘  see  if  the  prisoner  who  has  been  arrested  at  Peronne  is  he. 

‘  Send  him  off  at  once  for  it  is  an  important  matter,  and  by 
‘  post  if  he  is  with  you.’  A  day  or  two  before  the  priest  had 
w'ritten  to  Louvois  : — ‘  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  the  man 
‘  w'ho  has  been  arrested  is  the  execrable  chief  of  the  con- 
‘  spiracy,  for  in  that  case  the  sacred  person  of  the  King  will 
‘  be  safe.’  Beauregard,  too,  had  Avritten  to  the  Minister  from 
Peronne : — ‘  I  have  no  news  to  give  you  of  the  messenger  I 
‘  have  despatched  to  Brussels.  ...  I  venture  to  ask  you  if 

*  Oldendorf  is  the  miscreant  whom  we  are  in  search  of  amidst 
‘  that  company  of  villains.’  The  prisoner  Oldendorf  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  in  possession  of  documents  of  importance,  for  on 
the  17  th  of  April,  Beauregard  sent  this  despatch  to  Louvois: — 
‘  The  Brussels  messenger  has  fortunately  brought  the  casket 
‘  of  Oldendorf.  It  has  not  yet  been  opened,  and  is  in  the 
‘  hands  of  M.  de  Nancre  until  my  emissary  shall  have  returned 

*  from  Antwerp.  He  has  gone  to  that  city  as  the  bearer  of  a 
‘  letter  from  Oldendoiff,  in  order  to  induce  the  pensionary 
‘  Horn  to  go  to  Court.’ 

At  this  moment  the  King  Avas  about  to  leave  Versailles  for 
the  siege  of  Maastricht,  and  Louvois,  as  Minister,  Avent  in  his 
suite.  Louvois,  hoAvever,  seems  to  have  made  a  halt  at  Pe¬ 
ronne  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  May,  in  order  to  examine  the 
Oldendorf  casket.  What  its  contents  Avere  has  not  been  ascer¬ 
tained  ;  but  the  Minister  Avrote  at  once  from  Peronne  to  M. 
Besmaus,  the  governor  of  the  Bastille  : — ‘  Sir,  it  is  of  the  last 
‘  importance  that  no  one  shall  discover  Avhat  has  become  of  the 
‘  Sieur  Lefroid  taken  by  M.  Legrain  to  the  Bastille.  Lefroid 
‘  requested  me  to  let  Count  Molina  knoAv  that  he  was  in  your 

*  hands.  Take  every  imaginable  precaution,  and  be  sure  that 

‘  he  remains  at  M - ,  where  somebody  he  knoAvs  is  intimate 

‘  Avith  many  people.’ 

This  letter  of  Besmaus,  of  the  18th  of  May,  refers  most 
probably  to  this  prisoner : — 
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‘  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  and  I  have  done  all 
tliat  I  possibly  could  to  fulfil  your  orders.  I  have  heard  nothing  since 
your  departiure,  and  have  not  seen  any  one  who  can  occasion  a  sus¬ 
picion.  I  have  not  quitted  this  place  for  a  moment.  I  have  caused  a 
watch  to  be  set  on  the  man  you  refer  to.  .  .  .  The  man  is  often  in 
tears,  makes  many  complaints,  and  told  me  this  morning  that  you  took 
delight  in  vexing  a  great  lord  who  would  pay  you  oft'  for  it.’ 

M.  lung  argues,  on  this  evidence,  that  de  Kiffenbach,  D’Har- 
moises,  Oldendorf,  Lefroid,  and  the  unknown  ‘  man  ’  of  Bes- 
maus,  are  all  the  same  person ;  and  insists  further  that  this 
criminal  was  the  leader  in  the  conspiracy  against  Louis  XIV. 
We  shall  not  dispute  ^I.  lung’s  conclusions  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  prisoner  in  question,  though  the  proofs  are  by  no  means 
complete,  nor  can  the  reality  of  the  plot  be  fairly  doubled. 
It  should  be  remarked,  too,  that  just  at  this  time  the  favour  of 
the  King,  of  late  on  the  wane,  in  consequence  of  the  jealousy 
of  the  Court,  was  extended  to  Louvois  more  amply  than  ever ; 
and  we  may  at  least  surmise  that  this  return  of  a  confidence 
which  henceforward  was  never  withdraw'ii,  may  have  been  due 
to  the  zeal  of  the  Minister  in  discovering  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  King  of  formidable  if  ill-defined  extent.  M. 
lung  says : — 

*  Louvois  and  his  father  had  found  the  means  to  baffle  the  cabal  which 
had  sought  their  ruin.  The  fall  of  Maastricht  had  not  sufficed  to  bring 
the  young  secretary  into  favour  again.  Louis  XIV.  was  more  than  ever 
assailed  by  the  expostulations  and  complaints  of  personages  interested 
in  the  fall  of  a  family  at  once  parvenu  and  all-powerful.  The  Prince  of 
Conde  and  Turenne  had  openly  expressed  their  pretensions ;  the  return 
of  the  secretary  was  to  be  the  occasion  when  he  was  to  be  made  feel 
the  displeasure  of  the  King.  Louvois  seemed  on  the  point  of  disgrace, 
and  his  friends  were  already  falling  away  from  him,  when  a  sudden 
change  took  place.’ 

Our  readers  will  have  guessed  that  M.  lung  has  discovered 
the  Mask  in  the  plotting  Lorrainer,  the  man  of  many  names 
arrested  at  Peronne,  and  sent  afterwards,  as  we  assume,  to  the 
Bastille,  and  who  was  known  there  as  M.  Lefroid,  or  as  the 
‘  man  ’  referred  to  by  the  cautious  governor.  Granting,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  he  has  traced  this  prisoner  from 
Brussels  to  the  Bastille,  and  has  ascertained  to  some  extent 
who  he  was,  he  has,  we  think,  failed  to  establish  his  main  po¬ 
sition  and  to  connect  the  supposed  chief  of  the  band  of  assassins 
with  the  mysterious  being  he  seeks  to  identify.  No  doubt  the 
epithets  we  have  so  often  quoted,  employed  by  Saint-Mars  and 
Barbezieux  from  1691  to  1698,  may  with  reasonable  propriety 
apply  to  a  prisoner  arrested  in  1673 ;  but  this  circumstance 
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proves  hardly  anything,  and  in  other  particulars  the  evidence 
adduced  by  M.  lung  is  extremely  deficient.  Our  readers, 
however,  shall  judge  for  themselves,  though  our  resume  cannot 
of  course  be  complete.  M.  lung  asserts  that  the  conspirator 
of  1673  was  detained  several  months  in  the  Bastille,  and  then 
quotes  the  following  despatch  of  Louvois  to  Saint-Mars,  dated 
in  March  1674  :  — 

‘  The  King  has  thought  fit,  for  the  good  of  his  service,  to  send  to 
Pignerol  a  prisoner  who,  though  obscure  in  rank,  is  nevertheless  an  im¬ 
portant  person.  His  Majesty  has  caused  him  to  be  conducted  from 
hence  under  the  escort  of  M.  Legrain,  who  will  take  him  to  the  post 
called  Brou,  beyond  Lyons.  He  will  be  there  about  the  30th  of  this 
month,  and  you  will  take  care  to  send  ten  trusty  men  of  your  company, 
under  the  command  of  one  of  your  officers,  to  receive  him.  M.  Legrain 
will  give  all  necessary  orders  as  to  the  manner  of  guarding  this  prisoner. 
You  will  direct  the  officer  to  conduct  him  quietly  along  the  roads,  and 
to  lead  him  into  Pignerol  without  noise,  and  so  that  no  one  shall  be 
able  to  perceive  that  a  prisoner  is  being  taken  to  the  donjon.’ 

The  Minister  also  despatched  a  second  order  to  be  given  by 
the  director  of  the  post  at  Lyons  to  the  officer  of  Saint-Mars 
who  was  to  receive  the  prisoner : — ‘  The  officer  of  M.  de 

*  Saint-Mars  will  conduct  the  prisoner  to  be  delivered  to  him 

*  by  M.  Legrain  to  the  donjon  of  Pignerol  without  delay,  and 
‘  will  travel  always  on  the  domains  of  the  King.  He  will  take 
‘  every  necessary  precaution  to  keep  the  prisoner  safe,  will 
‘  bind  him  closely  at  night,  and,  besides,  will  never  leave 
‘  him  out  of  sight,  or  allow  him  to  speak  or  w'rite  to  any  one 

*  whomsoever.’ 

According  to  M.  lung  the  conspirator  of  1673,  taken  from 
Peronne,  we  suppose,  to  the  Bastille,  was  one  and  the  same 
person  as  this  last-named  prisoner,  transferred  to  Pignerol 
eleven  months  afterwards.  But,  except  the  single  fact  that 
M.  Legrain  acted  as  an  escort  on  both  occasions,  we  have  found 
nothing  in  M.  lung’s  book  to  establish  a  conclusion  of  this 
kind ;  and  it  would  be  strange  to  argue  that  because  an  official 
personage  is  seen  twice  in  company  with  an  unknown  prisoner, 
that  prisoner  must  be  the  same  person.  At  this  point  M. 
lung’s  case  appears  to  us  to  break  down  altogether ;  and  as  a 
chain  of  proof,  when  once  severed,  fails,  we  might  decline  to 
examine  the  remaining  links.  These  links,  how'ever,  are  at 
best  fragile  and  will  not  bear  a  critical  test.  Granting,  what 
obviously  is  the  merest  conjecture,  that  the  conspirator  of 
1673  was  the  prisoner  sent  in  1674  to  Pignerol,  M.  lung  has 
yet  to  show  that  this  last  person  was  one  of  the  two  prisoners 
of  the  Lower  Tower,  of  the  tw'o  *  merles’  of  1681,  either  of 
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these  being,  as  we  think,  the  Mask.  M.  lung  has  tried  hard 
to  prove  the  identity ;  but  his  praiseworthy  labours  leave  us 
in  doubt.  Having  made  search  through  the  prison  registers 
of  Pignerol,  he  has  endeavoured  to  show  that,  of  all  the 
prisoners  immured  in  that  fortress  from  1664  to  1681,  none 
can  answer  the  required  description,  except  the  prisoner  of 
1674,  and  another  to  be  presently  noticed ;  but — an  essential 
point  in  a  negative  argument — he  has  not  said  that  the  list  is 
complete ;  and,  even  if  he  had,  he  has  not,  we  think,  accounted 
for  two  other  persons  at  least,  either  of  whom  might  as  well 
have  been  one  of  the  two  prisoners  we  are  now  seeking  as  the 
prisoner  at  Pignerol  in  1674.  In  the  second  place,  M.  lung 
contends,  we  believe  rightly,  that  when  Saint-Mars  wrote  the 
letter  to  Destrades  in  June  1681,  and  some  time  afterwards 
went  to  Exiles,  only  five  prisoners  can  be  found  at  Pignerol ; 
and  he  has  demonstrated  that  two  of  these  were  Mattioli,  and  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Dubreuil,  and  has  made  it  very  prob¬ 
able  that  the  third  was  an  obscure  person  called  Eustache 
Danger,  who  perhaps  acted  as  valet  to  Foiiquet.  Admitting, 
however,  the  truth  of  these  facts,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  can 
ascertain  who  the  two  remaining  prisoners  were  ;  all  we  know  is 
that  we  find  them  marked  by  a  very  singular  designation ;  and 
it  is  still  less  evident  that  the  prisoner  of  1674  was  certainly 
one  of  these  persons,  the  famous  pair  we  have  so  often  men¬ 
tioned. 

Besides,  even  if  we  were  to  admit,  the  certainly  as  yet  un¬ 
proved  theory,  that  the  prisoner  of  1674  was  one  of  the  two 
prisoners  of  the  Lower  Tower,  it  is  necessary  to  go  a  step 
further,  and  to  identify  these  persons,  in  order  to  show  that 
he  was  the  mysterious  Mask,  taken  from  Exiles  to  Sainte- 
Marguerite,  and  finally  entombed  in  the  Bastille.  M.  lung 
endeavours  to  establish  this,  by  arguing  that  the  Jacobin  Monk 
to  whom  we  have  before  referred,  was  the  second  prisoner  of 
the  Lower  Tower,  and  that  he  died  in  1686-7,  the  date  of  the 
death  of  that  prisoner;  but  here,  again,  the  suggestions  he 
makes  are  not  sufficient  to  produce  conviction.  Reasoning 
therefore,  even  on  the  above  vague  hypothesis,  M.  lung,  we 
think,  has  not  at  all  shown  who  the  two  prisoners  of  the  Lower 
Tower  were  ;  and,  therefore,  even  at  this  point  of  his  case,  and 
with  a  great  deal  too  much  conceded  to  him,  has,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  failed  to  connect  the  prisoner  of  1674  with  the  Mask. 
As  we  have  said,  however,  we  altogether  deny  that  the 
prisoner  of  1674  can  be  brought  in  such  proximity  to  the 
Mask  as,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  have  been  willing  to 
allow. 
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We  think  therefore  that  proof  is  wanting  to  identify  the 
conspirator  of  1673  with  the  prisoner  of  1674 ;  to  associate 
the  prisoner  of  1674  with  either  of  the  two  prisoners  of  the 
Lower  Tower ;  to  prove  who  these  two  persons  were ;  and  to 
show  which  of  them  was  the  Mask.  At  every  turn  in  this 
part  of  his  search  M.  lung  fails  to  attain  his  object ;  and  the 
nameless  spectre  eludes  his  grasp. 

*  Ceu  fumus  in  aiiras 

Commixtus  tenues,  fugit  diversa ;  neque  ilium 
Prensiintem  nequidquain  umbras,  et  multa  volentem 
Dicere,  praeterea  vidit.’ 

Nor  can  we  attach,  as  M.  lung  has  done,  much  weight  to 
the  only  other  presumptions  which  he  has  prayed  in  aid  of  this 
branch  of  his  argument.  Undoubtedly  the  precautions  ob¬ 
served  in  conducting  and  watching  the  conspirator  of  1673, 
and  the  prisoner  of  1674,  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  those 
observed  in  instances  in  which  we  discern  the  Mask  ;  but  we 
cannot,  from  such  a  coincidence  as  this,  infer  the  identity  of 
those  persons.  In  fact,  whatever  M.  lung  may  say,  precau¬ 
tions  of  much  the  same  kind  were  taken  in  the  case  of  numerous 
prisoners,  and  really  were  part  of  the  daily  duty  of  Saint- Mars. 
The  following,  for  example,  is  an  order  for  the  arrest  and  deten¬ 
tion  of  the  obscure  prisoner  who  seems  to  have  been  a  valet  of 
Fouquet;  and  such  orders  abound  in  M.  lung’s  volume; — 

‘  The  King  has  directed  me  to  cause  X  to  be  sent  to  Pignerol.  It  is 
of  the  very  utmost  importance  that  he  shall  be  guarded  with  the  strictest 
attention,  and  that  he  shall  be  unable  to  let  any  one  know  who  or  where 
he  is.  Have  a  deep  and  close  cell  ready  for  him,  and  take  care  that 
the  gratings  do  not  open  on  a  place  where  any  one  is  likely  to  be.  Let 
there  be  so  many  doors  closed  one  after  the  other  that  the  sentinels  shall 
be  unable  to  hear  a  word.  You  will  yomrself  supply  each  day  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  this  wretch,  and  see  him  take  his  food ;  and  you 
will  never  listen  to  what  he  may  desire  to  Sijy  on  any  pretext  whatever. 
Threaten  him  with  death  if  he  ever  opens  his  mouth  to  speak  of  any¬ 
thing  but  of  what  he  may  absolutely  be  in  want  of.’ 

We  repeat  therefore  that  M.  lung’s  theory  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  Mask  has  not  been  made  out,  and  the  proof  seems  to  us 
wholly  inadequate.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  another  matter 
elaborated  by  this  conscientious  writer,  for  an  inquiry  really 
leads  to  nothing.  Dujunca’s  journal,  so  often  cited,  records 
that  the  Mask  was  knoum  by  the  name  of  ^I.  de  Marchiel  on 
the  Bastille  register,  and  this  piece  of  evidence  has  been  made 
the  groundwork  of  many  ingenious  guesses.  It  is  improbable, 
however,  in  the  highest  degree,  that  anything  but  a  w’ell- 
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disguised  name  would  have  been  given  to  the  mysterious  Mask ; 
and  M.  Topin’s  argument  that  de  Marchiel  is  merely  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Mattioli,  and  M.  lung’s  assertion  that  similar  names, 
and  also  that  of  Armoise  or  Harmoise,  are  not  uncommon  to 
this  day  in  Lorraine,  will  not  bear  much  weight  with  judges 
of  evidence,  though  it  is  certainly  curious  that  the  conspirator 
of  1673  was  sometimes  called  the  Chevalier  d’Harmoise,  and 
seems  to  have  been  of  Lorraine  extraction.  To  sum  up  our 
views  on  the  whole  question,  M.  lung,  we  think,  has  distinctly 
traced  the  ]\Iask  to  one  of  the  two  prisoners  removed  from 
Pignerol  in  1681  to  Exiles;  anf  this  discovery  is  of  very  great 
value,  for  it  puts  an  end  to  the  claims  of  many  persons,  and  more 
especially  to  that  of  Mattioli,  and  it  confines  future  research 
within  narrow  limits.  Henceforward,  if  we  do  not  greatly  err, 
inquiry  will  gather  to  one  point  only ;  and  if  the  prisoners  of 
the  Lower  Tower,  the  merles  of  Saint-Mars,  can  be  brought 
to  light,  the  secret  will  at  last  be  found  out.  M.  lung,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  established,  in  our  judgment,  the  case  he  makes, 
and  the  figure  of  the  Mask  still  recedes  before  us,  impalpable, 
‘  with  no  speculation  in  his  eyes,’  a  ghost  in  the  gloomy  by-paths 
of  history.  His  assiduous  researches  have,  however,  disclosed 
many  curious  incidents  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
although  he  may  not  have  unveiled  the  face  of  the  Mask,  he 
has,  in  part  at  least,  laid  bare  the  secrets  of  an  important 
period  in  the  annals  of  France,  and  has  lifted  up  the  vizard 
which  concealed  the  features  of  a  society  brilliant  upon  the 
surface,  but  foul  with  corruption  and  crime  within. 
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Art.  XL — Work  and  Wages.  By  Thomas  Brassey,  M.P. 

London:  1872. 

■^O  subject  can  more  urgently  demand,  or  more  amply 
repay,  the  study  of  the  intelligent  inquirer  than  the 
great  question  of  Work.  From  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
labour  springs  all  that  constitutes  the  wealth  of  nations.  The 
power,  the  dignity,  and  the  happiness  of  a  people  are  at  the 
same  time  the  result,  and  the  expression,  of  the  energy  and 
capacity  for  labour  which  characterise  the  race.  From  the 
wheel  of  the  potter,  from  the  yet  ruder  shed  of  the  brick- 
moulder,  to  the  noblest  work  of  the  sculptor ;  from  the  rudest 
scratching  of  the  soil  to  the  highest  triumph  of  scientific  agri¬ 
culture  ;  from  the  first  lesson  in  the  dame  school  to  the  master- 
speech  of  the  great  statesman  in  the  senate ;  all  that  can  enrich 
and  ennoble  a  nation  is  bound  together  by  the  golden  links  of 
industry.  No  philosophy  can  be  other  than  superficial,  no 
statesmanship  can  be  other  than  barbarous,  that  is  ignorant 
or  negligent  of  the  great  natural  laws  that  regulate  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Labour. 

To  the  formation  of  a  theory  of  industrial  law  worthy  the 
name  of  Science,  the  volume  before  us  furnishes  a  contribution 
of  extraordinary  value.  Kindly  and  worthy  motives  have  led 
to  its  production.  The  writer  is  evidently  anxious  to  show 
how  thoroughly  some  of  those  who  have  of  late  spoken  loudly 
on  the  subject  of  labour  are  in  ignorance  of  the  very  elements 
of  the  question  they  have  professed  to  solve.  Xor  is  he  less 
desirous  to  raise  the  courage  of  those  Avho,  looking  at  the  dis¬ 
turbances  in  our  industrial  system  that  are  chiefly  due  to 
artificial  causes,  despond  as  to  the  future  of  the  country.  But 
it  is  not  so  much  in  the  argument,  as  in  the  rich  store  of 
industrial  facts,  collected  from  indicated  sources,  and  brought 
together  in  available  order,  that  the  value  of  the  book  consists. 
Such  a  field  for  investigation  in  industrial  philosophy  has  not 
before  been  offered  to  the  world  in  so  compendious  a  fom ; 
and  the  value  of  the  facts  collected  is  enhanced,  rather  than 
diminished,  by  the  consideration  that  no  special  theory  is 
propounded  by  the  writer.  Thus  we  have  not  only  ample 
illustration  of  the  course  and  jday  of  industry,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe;  but  we  have  the  naked  facts  presented  in  a 
natural  light,  without  even  an  unconscious  effort  so  to  twist  or 
so  to  colour  them  as  to  make  them  available  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  any  favourite  dogma. 

The  general  theory  of  the  relation  existing  between  work 
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and  wages  may  be  regarded  from  three  very  different  stand¬ 
points.  The  questions  involved  come  home  in  different  ways 
to  the  labourer,  to  the  employer,  and  to  the  statesman. 

With  the  first,  the  great  object  of  life  is  the  acquisition  of 
wages.  To  the  labourer  the  word  is  synonymous  with  income. 

It  implies  the  means  of  providing  for  his  own  need,  and  for 
the  wants  of  those  who  are  dependent  on  his  exertions.  The 
characteristics  of  wages  that  are  most  important  in  his  eyes 
are — first,  security ;  second,  adequacy ;  and  third,  ease  of 
acquirement.  He  desires  to  earn  them  with  as  little  labour 
as  possible.  He  desires  that  they  should  be  as  liberal  in 
amount  as  possible.  But  his  chief  anxiety  is,  that  they  shall 
be  always  surely  forthcoming. 

To  earn  this  means  of  livelihood  the  labouring  man  offers 
his  work.  The  true  nature  of  this  great  power,  which  is  the 
real  fountain  of  wealth,  is  as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood. 
It  is  regarded  by  the  owner,  the  working  man,  under  one  or 
other  of  two  opposite  and  conflicting  aspects.  To  the  first  of 
these  views  of  the  proper  character  of  work,  as  it  has  been 
held  by  the  British  workman,  and  by  the  industrious  immi¬ 
grants  who  were  driven  to  our  shores  by  the  blind  fury  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  monarchs  who  bore  the  name  of 
Louis,  this  country  chiefly  owes  her  industrial  primacy.  The 
view  in  question  is  that  which  leads  the  workman  to  take  pride 
in  his  occupation.  He  thus  makes  it  his  effort  and  his 
boast  that  his  handiwork  shall  be  as  sound,  thorough,  and 
finished  as  the  nature  of  the  industry  wdll  allow.  In  a  word, 
he  loves  it  to  be  workmanlike.  With  this  excellence  in  qua¬ 
lity  is  almost  invariably  combined  a  sense  of  justice  as  to 
quantity.  The  good  workman  prides  himself  not  only  on  the 
high  character  of  his  work,  but  on  his  readiness  to  give  a  good 
day’s  work  for  a  fair  day’s  wage. 

Unfortunately  there  are  those  among  us  who  endeavour,  not 
only  to  teach,  but  to  compel,  the  workman  to  regard  his  labour 
from  the  very  opposite  point  of  view.  The  theory  of  competi¬ 
tion  is  now  invoked  in  a  mode  little  contemplated  by  those 
who  first  promulgated  it.  The  condition  that  is  laid  down  as 
primary  by  those  who  attempt  to  organise  the  labourer  as  the 
opponent,  rather  than  the  assistant,  of  his  employer  is,  that  the 
less  work  every  man  does,  the  more  hands  will  be  necessarily 
employed.  Thus  we  find  the  collier  leaving  the  pit  when  he 
has  cut  a  certain  quantity  of  coal,  although,  with  but  little 
extra  fatigue,  he  might  considerably  increase  the  outcome  of 
the  day’s  work.  Thus  we  find  that  bricklayers  have  been 
warned  not  to  lay  more  than  a  certain  number  of  bricks  in 
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a  day,  when  they  might  readily  at  the  same  time  increase  their 
earnings  and  expedite  the  work  they  have  in  hand.  The  as¬ 
sumptions  that  underlie  this  mischievous  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  labour  are,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  work  has  to 
be  performed  in  the  year;  and  that  it  is  competent  to  the 
labourer,  by  means  of  combination,  to  fix  the  remuneration 
for  this  work.  We  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
thorough  folly  of  this  view. 

The  employer  naturally  regards  both  work  and  wages  from 
a  very  different  i)oint  of  view  from  that  of  the  workman.  Nor 
is  he,  in  his  turn,  less  subject  than  the  labourer  to  be  misled 
by  a  false  appreciation  of  his  own  interest.  Work,  to  the 
employer,  means  the  assistance  which  he  requires  for  producing 
the  staple  of  his  trade.  Wages  means  the  pecuniary  advances 
which  he  makes,  in  anticipation  of  the  sale  of  his  ware,  to 
obtain  the  services  of  the  workman.  The  real  requirements  of 
the  employer  are — first,  certitude  as  to  the  steady  supply  of 
labour ;  and  next,  fair  return  both  in  the  quality  and  in  the 
quantity  of  work,  for  the  wages  which  he  pays.  Thus,  truly 
regard^,  the  interests  of  the  employer  and  of  the  workman  are 
identical. 

But  as  the  workman  may  be  misled  into  the  effort  to  return 
as  little  labour  as  possible  for  his  wages,  so  the  employer  may 
be  misled  into  the  attempt  to  pay  the  lowest  possible  wages  in 
return  for  work.  And  the  temptation  is  more  specious  and 
cogent  in  the  case  of  the  employer ;  for  his  pay-sheet  represents 
a  definite  outlay  which  it  is  not  always  easy  punctually  to  dis¬ 
charge ;  and  anything  which  diminishes  that  outlay  presents 
itself  under  the  guise  of  an  actual  saving.  This  may  be,  and 
often  is,  far  from  being  a  real  saving ;  but  the  fallacy  is  spe¬ 
cious,  and  the  mistake  is  extremely  natural.  Thus  the  grasp¬ 
ing  employer  endeavours  to  keep  down  wages  to  a  minimum, 
and  the  idle  workman  endeavours  to  foree  them  up  to  a 
maximum. 

The  statesman  regards  labour  as  the  perennial  spring  of 
national  wealth,  the  source  of  national  greatness,  and  the  safe¬ 
guard  against  national  decadence.  One  of  the  first  objects  of 
the  wise  statesman  must  be  to  encourage  the  most  free  and 
uninterrupted  development  of  the  national  industrial  power. 
It  is  therefore  of  primary  importance  to  understand  the  natural 
relation  that  exists  between  work  and  wages.  The  latter, 
indeed,  the  statesman  can  only  regard  as  that  one,  out  of 
various  possible,  means  of  eliciting  the  energy  of  the  workman, 
which  is,  all  things  considered,  most  suitable  in  the  actual 
phase  of  civilisation.  The  method  which  might,  at  the  first 
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glance,  seem  simple  and  more  direct,  and  which  may  yet  play  a 
great  part  in  the  development  of  the  industry  of  the  future — 
namely,  the  opening  of  a  direct  credit  for  the  workman,  based 
on  the  time  given  by  him  to  labour — bas  been  found  to  offer 
such  facilities  for  fraud  and  extortion  on  the  part  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  as  to  be  now  justly  prohibited  under  the  designation 
of  the  Truck  System. 

It  will  become  evident  to  tbe  statesman  that  employer  and 
workman  are  in  truth  concurrent  elements  in  the  great  social 
machinery.  Their  interests,  in  the  long  run,  can  never  be 
opposed  to  each  other.  There  must,  therefore,  exist  a  true 
relation  between  labour  and  Avage;  an  equilibrium  of  re¬ 
muneration,  any  departure  from  Avbich,  whether  upwards  or 
downwards,  tends  to  diminish  the  produce  of  industry,  and  is 
thus  hostile  to  the  national  well  being.  No  object  can  more 
worthily  engage  the  patient  study  of  the  statesman  than  the 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  laAV  that  determines  the  stable  equi¬ 
librium  of  work  and  Avages. 

The  discussion  of  this  great  problem,  and  the  steady  direction 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  country  to  Avork  out  its  solution,  both 
in  the  a  priori  and  in  the  inductive  mode,  have  been  se¬ 
riously  hindered  by  the  generally  accepted  notion  that  the  task 
has  been  already  effected  by  Avriters  on  Political  Economy, 
But  it  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  clear  and  candid  admission 
made  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  ‘  Treatise 
‘upon  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy,’  to  be  aware 
that  the  maxims  he  has  laid  doAvn  are  only  very  partially 
applicable  to  the  determination  of  industrial  questions. 
For,  according  to  Mr.  Mill,  ‘  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  we  regard 
‘  action  as  regulated  entirely  by  competition,  that  Political 
‘  Economy  has  any  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  science.’ 
But  custom,  intelligence,  prejudice,  geographical  position,  the 
influence  of  climate,  physical  and  intellectual  capacity  and 
habit,  arc  all  elements  that  affect  the  development  of  labour  as 
much  as,  if  not  more  than,  the  single  element  of  competition' 
as  to  price.  Occasionally  one  or  other  of  these  inffuences 
appears  to  be  absolute  in  its  operation.  Thus  among  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  Ave  generally  meet  them  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  the  hatred  of  anything  which  they 
consider  to  be  mean  in  the  way  of  payment  frequently  re¬ 
places  the  desire  to  make  an  advantageous  bargain.  In  the 
domestic  culture  of  the  higher  classes  in  our  own  country 
may  be  traced  the  seeds  of  the  honourable  feeling  Avhich  has 
developed  to  so  great  an  extent  in  the  case  to  which  we  refer. 
The  impulse  of  competition  is  often  unfelt,  and  is  never  sole 
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or  unchecked  in  its  operation.  To  attempt  to  solve  great 
industrial  questions  on  the  hypothesis  which  Mr.  Mill  states 
to  be  tlie  fundamental  one  of  JPolitical  Economy  is,  therefore, 
to  take  a  part  for  the  whole,  and  to  confuse,  rather  than  to 
elucidate,  the  problems  which  it  behoves  us  to  investigate. 

It  is  not  altogether  to  the  credit  of  English  literature  that 
we  should  be  able  to  s{)eak  of  such  a  book  as  ‘  Work  and 
‘  Wages’  as  a  novelty.  Among  the  new  and  important  in¬ 
ventions  of  which  the  last  forty  years  have  witnessed  the 
creation,  none  has  attained  greater  importance  than  the  Rail¬ 
way.  Nothing,  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has 
given  such  an  impetus  to  commerce  and  manufacture.  We 
have  expended  nearly  five  hundred  and  sixty  millions  sterling 
in  the  creation  of  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  iron  road.  It  is 
true  that  from  the  moment  when  the  first  English  railway  was 
baptised  in  the  blood  of  an  illustrious  victim,  the  speculative 
element — the  idea  of  investing  for  profit — has  never  been  dis¬ 
connected  from  the  issue  and  transference  of  railway  stock. 
But  there  has  been  an  active  creative  vitality  in  this  industry 
altogether  apart  from  the  question  of  transfer  of  property.  We 
have  applied  to  the  surface  of  our  island  an  amount  of  labour 
which  has  produced  a  system  of  internal  communication  un¬ 
known  to  our  fathers.  We  have  done  this,  to  some  extent,  by 
the  devotion  to  this  branch  of  industry  of  a  certain  amount  of 
labour  diverted  from  some  other  occupation.  But  no  one  who 
is  practically  familiar  with  the  development  of  the  English 
railway  system  from  its  origin  can  doubt  that  the  labour  thus 
transferred  has  formed  but  a  part,  and  that  by  no  means  the 
most  important  part,  of  the  labour  that  has  created  railways. 
Much  of  that  labour  has  been  called  into  action  by  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Not  only  have  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  idle 
been  fully  and  profitably  employed,  but  the  actual  productive 
capacity  of  a  great  number  of  men  has  been  enormously  de¬ 
veloped.  Skill  has  been  formed  by  experience ;  industry  has 
been  encouraged  by  remunerative  employment ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  physique  of  the  labourer 
has  been  improved.  The  man  has  been  better  fed,  as  well  as 
better  directed.  His  capacity  for  work  has  been  at  once  de¬ 
veloped  and  utilised.  Thus  we  have  had  a  new  and  most 
advantageous  application  of  labour.  We  have  raised  and 
formed  a  new  and  improved  class  of  labourei'S.  Our  railways 
have  enriched  the  country,  not  only  by  the  facilities  Avhich 
they  atford  to  communication,  but  still  more  by  the  elevation 
of  the  working  class.  They  are  not  only  benefits  to  the  nation 
as  a  product  of  labour,  but  they  can  claim  the  yet  higher  title 
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of  being  in  themselves  creators  of  labourers  of  a  higher  order 
than  was  to  be  found  existent  before  their  commencement 
unless  in  so  far  as  they  were  anticipated  in  this  respect  by  our 
canals. 

It  is  clear  that  the  origin  and  growth  of  a  new  and  mighty 
industry  of  this  nature  must  have  supplied  a  group  of  facts  of 
the  utmost  value  to  the  economical  student.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  public  writer  is  in  possession  of  these  facts.  AVe 
can  tell  to  a  fe^v  miles,  the  length  of  our  railways ;  to  a  few 
thousands,  their  cost ;  to  the  fraction  of  a  penny,  how  much  a 
passenger  train  costs  for  every  mile  that  it  runs.  We  are  far 
from  undervaluing  the  imjMjrtance  of  these  statistical  details. 
Much  use  has  been  made  of  them  ;  more,  perhaps,  remains  to 
be  made.  But  we  are  referring  to  a  somewhat  different  order 
of  phenomena.  We  are  not  so  much  inquiring  into  the  actual 
cost  of  any  existing  public  work,  or  into  the  probable  cost  of 
those  which  may  be  required  in  the  future,  as  into  the  laws  of 
the  development  of  labour  itself.  It  is  far  more  important  to 
understand  these  great  soeial  forces  than  it  is  to  settle  any 
question  of  price.  We  should  compare  the  ordinary  labourer 
of  this  country  with  the  labourer  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 
We  should  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  the  day’s  work  of 
the  slave,  the  rice-fed  Hindoo,  the  potato-fed  Irishman,  the 
ordinary  agricultural  labourer  of  this  eountry,  and  the  English 
workman,  w'hen  fed,  comforted,  and  guided  in  the  manner 
which,  hitherto,  has  produced  the  most  efficient  outcome  of 
work.  AVe  should,  from  a  widespread  experience,  settle  this 
economical  question ;  and  we  should,  at  the  same  time,  ap¬ 
proach  the  yet  more  important  question  of  the  moral  status  of 
the  labourer,  and  of  that  which  constitutes  the  real  wealth 
of  nations — the  increase  of  a  healthy,  industrious,  happy 
population. 

During  the  period  in  which,  as  a  nation,  we  have  applied  to 
the  construction  of  railways  an  amount  of  labour  which  is  now 
measured  by  a  nominal  capital  of  less  than  six  hundred 
millions  sterling,  nearly  an  eighth  part  of  that  large  sum  has 
been  expended  under  the  direction  of  a  single  man.  AVe  are 
not,  of  course,  asserting  that  Mr.  Brassey  made  an  eighth  part 
of  the  English  raihvays.  His  widely-spread  enterprise  attacked 
the  great  problem  of  labour  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 
His  partners  and  agents  made  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
ineffective  character  of  slave  labour,  of  female  labour,  of  the 
labour  of  the  ill-fed  and  ill-taught  natives  of  different  climates 
and  various  races,  no  less  than  with  the  effective  toil  of  the 
English  navvy.  Nor  are  the  facts  which  are  brought  before 
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US  in  ‘  Work  and  Wages’  confined  to  the  experience  acquired 
by  the  expenditure,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brassey,  of  the 
large  sum  of  seventy-eight  millions  sterling.  The  valuable 
reports  contributed  by  her  Majesty’s  Secretaries  of  Embassy 
and  Legation  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  abroad ;  the  results  of  co¬ 
operative  experiments  in  this  country,  in  France,  and  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Commission  on  Trades’ 
Unions,  are  all  intelligently  referred  to.  A  subject  of  such 
magnitude  is  not  to  be  exhausted  in  a  little  volume  of  284 
pages ;  but  no  careful  reader  can  close  the  book  without,  in  the 
first  place,  finding  his  store  of  knowledge  considerably  aug¬ 
mented,  and,  in  the  second  place,  having  much  clearer  ideas  as 
to  the  quarters  to  which  he  should  apply  for  further  information. 

We  propose  first  to  point  out  how  certain  great  laws  regu¬ 
lating  the  application  and  development  of  labour  are  clearly 
illustrated,  or  even  may  be  said  to  be  established,  by  induction 
from  the  facts  collected  by  Mr.  Brassey.  W e  shall  proceed  to 
inquire  as  to  some  further  points  on  which  the  same  method  of 
illustration  is  desirable.  And  we  shall  then  examine  how  far 
certain  statements  which  are  put  forward  as  ‘  fundamental 
‘  dogmas  ’  of  Political  Economy  are,  or  are  not,  irreconcilable 
with  the  wide  and  incontestable  induction  which  we  are  in  a 
position  to  draw  from  positive  experimental  data  as  to  labour. 

The  first  great  industrial  law  to  which  we  shall  refer,  as 
illustrated  by  the  facts  now  under  consideration,  is  that  the 
cost  of  work  is  not  determined  by  the  rate  of  wages.  It  is 
evident  that  this  might  be  theoretically  stated,  as  an  a  priori 
condition.  But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  clothe  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  with  all  the  reality  of  ascertained  fact.  It  is  a  point  as  to 
which  no  inquirer  of  experience,  and  no  one  who  has  been 
an  employer  of  labour  under  different  conditions  at  different 
times,  is  altogether  ignorant.  But  it  is  a  law  very  generally 
ignored,  not  only  by  political  writers,  but  too  often  by  the 
employer  himself.  W e  have  a  very  wide  experience  to  guide 
us  to  a  sound  conclusion  on  this  important  subject. 

At  Rio  Janeiro,  Mr.  Brassey  tells  us,  his  father’s  representa¬ 
tive,  Mr.  Hancock,  employed  slave  labour  on  the  drainage 
works,  which  were  undertaken  in  1862.  The  nominal  rate  of 
wages  is  not  given ;  but  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the 
labour  of  the  free  Portuguese  (who  in  Europe  is  one  of  the 
poorest  of  workmen)  at  the  wages  of  4s.  6J.  per  day,  was  far 
more  advantageous  to  the  contractor  than  that  of  slaves.  The 
maintenance  of  eighty  slaves,  in  Pernambuco,  for  a  year, 
including  an  allowance  for  replacement,  is  estimated  by  the 
British  Consul  at  that  place  at  765/.  This  gives  the  rate  of 
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9/.  10«.  8d.  per  annum,  or  about  7*6  pence  per  diem,  taking 
300  working  days  in  the  year.  A  further  allowance,  however, 
of  486/.  per  annum  is  made  for  interest,  at  the  rate  of  12  per 
cent,  per  annum,  on  the  sum  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the 
slaves.  This  would  make  the  total  rate  of  the  slave  wage 
amount  to  10*4  pence  per  day.  This  calculation  is  our  own; 
and  it  is  striking  to  find  that  the  wages  of  a  free  native  black 
labourer,  on  the  same  estate,  were  10*75  pence  per  day.  The 
latter  had  to  provide  his  own  food,  so  that  the  actual  cost  of 
free  native  labour  very  closely  approached  to  the  estimated  cost 
of  that  performed  by  the  slave.  The  same  sum,  expended  in 
free  labour,  yielded  a  return  higher  by  one-sixth  than  that 
obtained  from  the  slave ;  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in 
each  case  being  the  criterion.  The  free  native  labourer,  there¬ 
fore,  is  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  slave.  His  work  is 
more  effective  only  by  the  amount  of  one  day  in  the  week. 
And  it  proved  cheaper  to  engage  the  European  labourer  at 
five  times  the  rate  of  wages  than  to  employ  slaves. 

We  next  turn  to  India.  There,  before  the  introduction  of 
railways  caused  an  increased  demand  for  labqur,  wages  ranged 
from  Ad.  to  4^d.  per  day.  The  subsequent  rise  amounted  to 
about  30  per  cent.,  the  coolies  receiving  6d.  per  day.  The 
cost  of  the  two  pounds  of  rice,  which  form  the  daily  susten¬ 
ance  of  one  of  these  men,  is  not  more  than  a  shilling  a  week; 
and  as  other  wants  are  few  or  unknown,  the  Hindoo  labourer 
only  shortens  the  hours  of  employment  in  the  inverse  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages.  In  Eastern  Europe 
the  standard  of  living  is  stated  by  Mr.  Brassey  to  be  very 
low,  and  the  wages  scanty  in  proportion.  The  inhabitants  of 
Bukovina  and  Moldavia  live  on  Indian  corn,  and  the  spirit 
distilled  from  the  same  grain,  at  a  cost  of  from  4d.  to  5d.  per 
day.  In  Hungary  the  cost  of  living  for  a  man,  his  wife, 
and  three  children,  is  stated  at  1«.  per  day.  In  Prussia  the 
day  labourer’s  wages  range  from  8d.  to  Is.  4d.  per  day  with 
food,  the  cost  of  which  is  from  2d.  to  3d.  During  harvest 
this  rate  is  doubled.  In  Ireland,  in  1864,  on  the  Ennis¬ 
killen  railway,  the  labourers  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d. 
to  Is.  8d.  per  day.  Sixteen  years  earlier,  in  the  County 
Cork,  they  were  appreciably  lower.  In  Normandy,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Caen,  the  average  wages  for  agricultural 
labourers  were  a  franc  and-a-half  a  day.  In  Pembrokeshire, 
in  1847,  before  the  works  of  the  South  Wales  railway  were 
commenced.  Is.  6d.  a  day  was  all  that  was  asked,  not  only  by 
an  agricultural  labourer,  but  by  a  man  of  somewhat  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  such  as  a  gardener. 
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These  prices,  common  to  the  several  localities  before  the 
great  stream  of  remunerative  labour  had  been  called  to  spring 
from  their  soil,  were  generally  raised,  within  a  very  short  time 
after  the  commencement  of  railways  in  the  districts  in  question, 
in  consequence  of  the  demand  of  the  contractor  for  hands. 
Thus  on  the  Caen  line,  above  cited,  the  wages  paid  to  the 
local  labourers  varied  from  2  to  2‘75  francs  a  day.  The 
Dutchmen  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  Dutch  Rhenish 
railway  received  from  I5.  6</.  to  Is.  8</.  a  day.  On  the 
Bukovina  line  the  wages  of  the  men  who  used  the  pick  (which 
is  the  most  highly  priced  description  of  ordinary  labour)  were 
l.s.  6rf.  per  day.  The  shovel  was  then  plied  by  women,  at  the 
rate  of  1 5.  per  day.  On  the  Lemberg  and  Czeraowitz  line 
the  men  received  from  2  to  3  francs  a  day,  the  Avomen  1  ’60 
francs.  On  the  Paris  and  Rouen  line  the  French  labourers 
received  2a’.  6t/.  a  day ;  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
district,  the  English  navvies  taken  over  by  Mr.  Brassey  Avere 
paid  5s.  a  day.  The  AA'ork  executed  by  the  latter,  hoAvever, 
cost  less  per  cubic  yard  than  that  done  by  the  former.  Some- 
AA'hat  later,  on  the  Caen  line,  Ave  find  the  French  labourers 
earning  from  2*75  to  3'50  francs  a  day.  In  Canada,  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  raihvay,  the  French-Canadian  labourer  receiAed 
3.V.  6</.  per  day,  Avhile  the  Englishman  drew  from  os.  to  6s.  a 
day ;  here  also  the  latter  description  of  labour  proved  to  be 
the  cheapest.  In  England  the  wages  of  navvies  have  varied 
from  2s,  6d.  and  2s.  %d.  per  day,  in  1837,  to  from  3s.  to  3s.  6</. 
per  day,  in  1871.  AVe  haA'e  known  them  range  as  high  as 
from  3s.  9rf.  to  4s.  3d.  per  diem  for  men  expert  in  the  use  of 
the  pick. 

Tavo  distinct  considerations  arise  from  the  survey  of  so  Avide 
a  range  in  the  standard  of  daily  earnings.  The  first  of  these 
is,  as  before  mentioned,  that  the  cost  of  the  Avork  performed  is 
not  determined  by  the  rate  of  wage.s.  In  connexion  Avith 
this  is  the  experience  that  the  higher-rated  English  Avorkman 
proves  almost  invariably  more  profitable  to  the  employer  than 
the  more  cheaply  remunerated  foreigner.  But  the  changes 
which  are  elfected,  in  the  same  locality,  by  the  demand  for 
labour,  are  of  tAvo  different  kinds.  So  long  as  the  contractor 
is  able  to  obtain  practised  Avorkmen  at  an  average  price,  the 
advance  in  the  Avages  paid  to  the  local  labourers  is  compensated 
by  their  increased  strength,  adroitness  and  industry.  Better 
fed,  as  Avell  as  better  instructed,  than  they  were  Avhen  they 
first  applied  for  railway  work,  they  deserve,  as  well  as  receive, 
higher  Avages.  At  this  increased  rate  of  pay,  the  work,  as  a 
rule,  is  more  cheaply  performed. 
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The  case  is,  however,  very  different  when  the  amount  of 
•work  in  progress  is  such  as  to  make  the  navvy  himself  a  prize 
for  whom  different  contractors  compete.  The  consequence 
then  is  such  a  rise  in  the  daily  pay  as  to  afford  greater  tempta¬ 
tions  to  drink  and  idleness.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
work  performed  diminishes  as  the  rate  of  pay  augments.  Xot 
only  does  the  employer  pay  a  higher  wage  per  day,  hut  the 
men  work  for  a  less  number  of  hours  in  the  w’eek.  The  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  trade  may  sometimes  have  the  effect,  for  a  short 
period,  of  producing  this  kind  of  disturbance.  This  was 
found  to  be  the  case  in  the  Welsh  iron  works  before  the 
recent  strike.  An  average  rise  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of 
wages  was  found  to  be  accompanied  by  a  decrease  to  an 
equivalent  amount  in  the  quantity  of  coal  won.  The  work¬ 
man  was  really  no  better  off.  He  spent  less  time  underground, 
but  he  made  up  for  it  in  the  publichouse.  The  masters,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  ultimately  the  public,  were  the  losers. 
On  our  railways,  disturbances  of  this  nature  have  been  directly 
traceable  to  the  negligence  and  unstatesmanlike  action  of  the 
Legislature,  in  authorising,  on  special  considerations,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  numerous  works,  without  any  regard  to  the  primary 
question  of  the  quantity  of  labour  that  would  be  required  for 
their  simultaneous  prosecution. 

In  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Germany, 
Belgium  and  Holland,  it  is  the  experience  of  Mr.  Brassey  that 
there  is  hardly  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  cost  of  railway 
work,  so  far  as  it  can  be  executed  by  unskilled  labour.  In 
India,  where  we  have  seen  that  the  rate  of  living  is  so  extra¬ 
ordinarily  low,  Mr.  Henfrey  considers  that,  mile  for  mile,  the 
cost  of  a  line  is  much  the  same  as  in  England.  Earthwork  is 
executed  by  the  coolies  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  with  us,  but 
skilled  labour  is  more  expensive.  Perhaps  the  most  remark¬ 
able  fact  cited  by  IVIr.  Brassey  as  bearing  on  the  relation 
between  high  wages  and  low  cost  is  the  result  of  a  comparison 
that  was  made  at  Basingstoke,  some  years  ago,  between 
London  and  country  bricklayers.  It  was  proved,  by  measur¬ 
ing  the  Avork,  (without  the  knoAvledge  of  the  men  employed) 
that  one  London  bricklayer,  who  was  paid  5a’.  6rf.  per  day, 
laid  more  bricks  in  a  day  than  two  country  bricklayers,  who 
received  3s.  %d.  each.  We  may  add  that  it  is  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  trades’  unions  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  col¬ 
lecting  such  economical  data  as  these. 

After  consideration  of  the  facts  above  cited,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  statement  that  low  wages  is  not  a  term  con¬ 
vertible  into  that  of  cheap  labour  must  be  accepted  as  an 
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axiom  in  economics.  A  rate  of  payment  considerably  above 
the  average  is  shown  to  be,  in  many  cases,  the  most  economical 
The  effect  of  the  upward  movement  of  the  price  of  labour, 
however,  is  a  subject  requiring  investigation.  It  is  important 
to  ascertain,  if  practicable,  exactly  where  a  rise  in  wages  ceases 
to  be  advantageous  and  begins  to  become  detrimental. 

The  facts  that  bear  on  this  portion  of  the  subject  are  less 
numerous  than  those  which  throw  light  on  the  inexpediency  of 
low  wages.  But  they  all  point  in  one  direction.  They  in¬ 
dicate  that  fluctuation  in  the  rate  of  wages  is  an  evil  far  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  maintenance  of  any  scale  of  payment 
of  which  we  have  any  experience.  They  show  that  the  spe¬ 
culative  and  unstable  competition,  in  which  some  writers 
imagine  that  they  find  the  very  mainspring  of  industry,  is  the 
most  adverse  and  mischievous  influence  that  can  chequer  the 
life  of  the  labourer,  or  waste  the  productive  energies  of  the 
nation. 

The  industrial  intelligence  of  mankind  has  indicated,  under 
very  different  conditions,  the  constant  operation  of  one  be¬ 
neficent  law.  It  is  this.  The  inventive  faculty,  in  all  cases, 
is  chiefly  directed  to  supply  the  local  or  temporary  defects  of 
the  general  industrial  system.  Thus  we  find  in  the  United 
States,  and  especially  in  the  less  populous  districts  where 
wood  is  abundant  and  metal  comparatively  dear,  that  the 
millwrights  and  working  engineers  display  extraordinary  in¬ 
genuity  in  the  construction  of  machines  and  tools  almost 
entirely  made  of  wood.  As  to  metal  work,  their  invention  is 
either  barren,  or  directed  to  the  end  of  making  use  of  only  the 
smallest  possible  available  quantity.  In  direct  contradiction 
to  this  tendency,  when  the  circumstances  are  reversed,  we  have 
seen  in  our  OAvn  country  many  ingenious  attempts  to  make 
iron,  our  staple  manufacture,  take  the  place  of  wood,  much  of 
which  we  import.  When  the  price  of  iron  is  low,  some  of 
these  schemes  have  attained  considerable  commercial  impor¬ 
tance.  Such,  for  example,  were  the  Barlow  rails,  in  which  a 
heavy  inverted  trough  of  w'rought  iron  is  made  to  serve  the 
purpose  both  of  the  rail  and  of  its  bearing  on  the  ground,  so 
as  to  dispense  with  wooden  bearers  or  sleepers.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  law  is  no  less  to  be  remarked  where  the  defective 
element  necessary  for  production  is  labour.  Labour-saving 
machines  of  all  kinds  are  then  invented.  This,  however,  can 
only  be  expected  to  take  place  when  there  is  a  eertain  amount 
of  steadiness  in  the  conditions  of  the  case.  When  labour  is 
permanently  in  great  demand,  when  there  is  more  remunera¬ 
tive  work  to  be  accomplished  than  there  are  hands  to  perform 
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it,  invention  is  constantly  on  the  stretch  to  produce  those 
mechanical  appliances  for  the  saving  of  human  labour  of  which, 
as  yet,  we  only  see  the  rude  commencement.  But  if  the  pres¬ 
sure  be  irregular,  and  the  demand  uncertain,  the  chief  element 
to  which  the  inventor  looks  for  remuneration  is  absent,  and 
invention  flags  in  consequence. 

A  very  luminous  illustration  of  the  value  which  the  labourer 
attaches  to  certitude  of  employment  is  cited  by  Mr.  Brassey. 
It  is  one  in  accordance  with  the  general  experience  of  all  large 
employers  of  labour.  At  Sheemess  Dockyard,  from  the  year 
1849  to  1869,  the  daily  pay  of  a  shipwright  was  from  4«.  to 
4s.  Qd.  At  the  same  time  the  wages  paid  to  the  same  class  of 
workmen  at  Millwall  Ironworks  were  from  6s.  6rf.  to  7.«.  Any 
Sheerness  shipwright  might,  any  day,  have  put  his  tools  in  his 
basket,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  journey  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  have 
obtained  of  the  private  ship-builders  a  rate  of  pay  higher  by 
three-eighths  than  that  which  he  drew  from  the  Government. 
But  in  the  latter  case  a  permanent  employment  Avas  thus 
supposed  to  be  insured.  With  the  higher  Avages,  employment 
was  less  certain.  It  depended  on  the  pressure  of  work,  that  is 
to  say,  on  the  amount  of  orders  taken  by  the  comj)any  from 
time  to  time.  This  Avas  a  matter  altogether  beyond  the  control 
of  the  Avorkman.  Ills  exertions  could  have  no  appreciable 
effect  on  it,  neither  Avas  he  in  a  condition  at  all  to  foresee  when 
more  or  Avhen  less  Avould  be  required.  lie  therefore  paid  that 
heavy  tax,  or  submitted  to  that  heavy  deduction  from  his  pos¬ 
sible  daily  earnings,  for  the  sake  of  insurance.  lie  evinced  a 
moral  sentiment  of  a  high  order  in  so  doing.  Mr.  Brassey  very 
feelingly  and  very  justly  laments  that  the  administration,  for 
the  sake  of  a  merely  nominal  and  unreal  saving,  threAv  away 
the  great  commercial  advantage  Avhich  they  had  previously 
enjoyed,  not  t  Sheerness  alone,  but  at  all  our  great  dock¬ 
yards  and  p.  .;>'ar  establishments.  ‘The  recent  hasty  dis- 
‘  missals  of  AA^orkmen  from  the  dockyards  are  especially  to  be 
‘  regretted  on  this  ground,  that  the  Avorkmen  can  no  longer 
‘  look  Avith  the  same  confldence  as  before  to  their  permanent 
‘  connexion  with  a  Government  establishment ;  nor  will  they 
‘  be  ready  to  accept  loAver  wages  in  a  dockyard  in  considera- 
‘  tion  of  the  advantages  of  constant  employment.’  The  misery 
caused  by  fluctuation  in  demand  for  this  description  of  labour 
in  the  Thames  building  yards  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  men  employed  in  them,  Avhich  in  1869  was 
20,880,  Avas  reduced  in  the  folloAving  year  to  3,190. 

Established  and  permanent  private  Avorks  may,  however, 
attain  a  character  Avhich  Avill  enable  them  to  secure  all  the 
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advantage  of  giving  a  sense  of  security  to  their  Avorkpeople. 
An  instance  is  cited  in  the  case  of  the  railway  w'orks  at  Sotte- 
ville,  near  Rouen  ;  where  there  has  been  no  advance  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  class  of  labour  employed  by 
the  builders  of  locomotives  for  tw'enty-five  years.  During 
that  time  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  scale  paid  by 
MM.  Schneider  and  other  private  employers.  The  rate  of 
wages  at  Sotteville  is  about  one-fifth  lower  than  those  paid  at 
a  similar  establishment  on  the  largest  scale  in  England. 

AVith  regard  to  the  invention  of  machinery  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  labour,  we  should  gladly  welcome  further  detail.  A 
work  of  the  size,  and  we  may  add  of  the  research,  of  that  before 
us,  might  well  be  devoted  to  this  single  branch  of  economical 
science.  Mr.  Brassey  tells  us  that  in  Denmark,  in  consequence 
of  the  improved  system  of  working  introduced  by  Mr.  Rowan, 
the  engineer  who  had  charge  of  the  Danish  contracts  of 
Alessrs.  Peto,  Brassey,  and  Betts,  the  cost  of  railway  construc¬ 
tion  was  reduced  by  35  per  cent.  It  is  almost  tantalising  to 
find  no  indication  given  of  the  method  which  ]>roduced  such  a 
result.  In  England,  the  experience  of  Mr.  Ballard  is  cited,  to 
the  effect  that  railways  can  be  made  cheaper  than  formerly,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  skill  and  capacity  of  the  sub¬ 
contractors,  and  also  because  the  intr()duction  of  the  locomotive 
as  a  part  of  the  plant  of  the  contractor  has  made  it  practicable 
to  a  carry  a  load  of  earth  to  a  greater  distance  for  the  same 
money.  This  latter  cause,  however,  which  is  the  only  instance 
cited  as  to  the  introduction  of  labour-saving  machines  upon 
railways,  is  one  of  very  limited  application.  In  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  it  may  be  advisable  to  remove  large  quantities  of 
earthwork  to  a  considerable  distance  ;  but  the  necessity  is  one 
which  the  ablest  engineers  always  seek  to  avoid  by  a  careful 
arrangement  of  the  levels  of  the  line. 

AVe  should  be  glad  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  statistics 
which  some  of  the  great  London  builders  ought  to  be  in  a 
jKoition  to  supply,  as  to  the  economy  eftected  in  their  work  by 
the  use  of  those  handy  little  steam  engines  which  many  of  our 
readers  wall  remember  to  have  seen  puffing  so  merrily  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  and  on  other  Avorks.  AA^hen  the  London 
and  Birmingham  raihvay  Avas  commenced,  in  1833,  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  building  trade  to  emjdoy  Irish  labourers  as 
hodmen  to  supply  the  bricklayer  Avith  brick  and  mortar.  The 
hod,  or  ‘  monkey,’  an  implement  Avhich  may  soon  be  numbered 
among  the  appliances  of  the  past,  is  a  short  triangular  trough 
of  wood,  open  at  one  end  and  closed  at  the  other,  and  su[)- 
porte  1  on  a  staff  or  handle  some  four  feet  long.  Trains  of  Irish 
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hodmen  might  have  been  seen  on  every  great  work,  climbing 
long  ladders  like  lines  of  ants,  each  man  having  a  hod  of 
bricks  or  of  mortar  on  his  shoulder.  They  were  summoned  to 
the  spot  where  they  were  to  empty  their  hods  by  the  brick¬ 
layers  ;  who,  trowel  in  hand,  and  rarely  rising  from  their  toil  to 
an  erect  posture,  would  vociferate  ‘  Mort,’  or  ‘  Rik.’  The  first 
innovation  on  this  costly  and  dangerous  kind  of  colportage 
was  made  by  the  introduction  of  the  Avheel-barrow ;  barrows 
full  of  bricks  and  of  mortar  being  wheeled  up  planks,  and 
turned  out  at  the  side  of  the  bricksetter.  Then  a  sort  of 
crane  was  rigged  up,  and  the  barrow  was  hoisted  into  the  air — 
in  the  first  instance  by  men  with  a  crab  or  Avindlass,  afterwards 
by  horse-power.  Still  later,  the  donkey  engine,  a  small  steam 
engine,  was  introduced;  and  for  the  ordinary  barrow  there 
was  substituted  a  skip*  cradle,  or  box,  properly  constructed  for 
the  safe  raising  of  the  materials  required.  It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  each  of  these  improvements  was  stoutly 
opposed  by  the  vested  interest  of  the  hodmen.  The  strikes 
and  struggles  against  this  wise  economy  of  life,  as  well  as  of 
labour,  are  now  things  of  tlie  past.  It  is,  however,  probably 
the  case  that  the  great  stream  of  emigration  from  Ireland  to 
the  West  is  one  of  the  causes  that  liave  assisted  the  engineer 
in  his  efforts  to  displace  a  very  Imperfect  and  degrading  form  of 
labour. 

In  the  cotton-spinning  machinery  of  this  country  the  effect 
of  machinery  in  supplying  the  place  of  human  labour  is  more 
remarkable  than  in  almost  any  other  instance.  To  our  use  of 
machinery,  notwithstanding  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  is 
prevalent  elsewhei'e,  is  attributable  the  fact  that  England 
supplies  57  per  cent,  of  the  textile  fabrics  of  Europe.  With¬ 
out  going  back  to  the  pre-ArkAvright  times,  the  advance  in 
more  recent  days  is  shoAvn  to  have  been  at  times  both  rapid 
and  considerable.  Mr.  CoAvel  gave  evidence  before  the  Factory 
Commissioners  to  the  following  effect :  OAving  to  an  increase 
in  the  poAver  of  machinery,  in  a  single  year,  the  income  of  a 
spinner  was  increased  from  54.«.  to  77s.  and  Ad.  in  a  Aveek;  of 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  he  had  to  pay  13s.,  and  in  the 
second  27s.  for  assistance.  Thus  his  net  earnings,  in  the  same 
period  of  69  hours,  Avere  increased  more  than  20  per  cent. ; 
Avhile,  at  the  same  time,  the  cost  of  the  yarn  produced  was 
reduced  13d.  per  pound. 

From  1866  to  1868  the  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  great  textile  manufactories  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  namely  cotton,  avooI,  flax,  hemp  and  jute,  was 
increased  by  more  than  a  fourth,  namely,  from  626,360  to 
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789,453.*  In  the  same  period  the  number  of  spinning  spindles 
at  work  increased  in  about  the  same  proportion,  or  from 
32,409,781  to  40,135,250,  and  the  number  of  power  looms  by 
nearly  one  half,  or  from  360,936  to  533,936,  showing  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  amount  of  machine  work  attended  to 
by  each  person.  Another  very  instructive  comparison  is  that 
between  the  weekly  earnings  of  a  spinner  in  1804  and  those 
in  1833,  stated  in  the  most  intelligible  form,  namely,  in  the 
weight  of  flour  and  of  flesh  which  a  week’s  net  earnings  would 
purchase  in  either  case.  This  comparison  gives  341  lbs.  of 
flour,  or  135  lbs.  of  flesh  in  1808,  against  477  lbs.  of  flour,  or 
152  lbs.  of  flesh  in  1833.  But  the  flour  in  the  former  instance 
cost  83s.  per  sack,  and  in  the  latter  only  45s. 

It  is  not  only  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  that  an 
undue  cost  of  work,  when  the  demand  for  labour  is  steadily 
rising,  may  be  counteracted,  but  by  the  additional  economy 
which  experience  and  care  render  practicable.  Thus  the  cost 
of  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  has  been  reduced  7  ^l.  per 
cent.,  the  wages  of  the  labourer  engaged  in  this  construction 
having  been  unaltered.  The  cost  of  tlie  manufacture  of  iron 
rails  was  reduced,  between  1860  and  1868,  by  10  per  cent., 
or  from  7/.  15s.  to  7/.  per  ton,  wages  being  the  same.  In  the 
Cleveland  iron  district  alone  an  annual  saving  of  half  a  million 
tons  of  coals  is  said  to  have  been  effected  by  improvements  in 
the  furnaces,  the  stimulus  to  which  improvements  had  been 
given  by  the  increase  in  the  price  of  fuel. 

From  the  question  of  the  most  advantageous  rate  of  wages, 
and  of  the  relation  between  the  earnings  of  the  workman  and 
the  real  cost  of  work,  we  naturally  pass  to  that  of  the  hours 
of  labour.  As  there  exists  a  certain  line,  as  yet  undefined, 
(but  determinable  on  the  one  hand  by  the  standard  of  comfort 
and  the  cost  of  maintaining  it,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the 
quality  of  work,  and  the  demand  which  it  makes  on  the 
thought  and  on  the  skill  of  the  workman,)  which  marks  the 
most  economical  rate  of  wages,  so  is  there  a  certain  amount  of 
time,  per  week  or  per  year,  during  which  the  energies  of  the 
labourer  can  be  most  advantageously  exerted.  Long  hours  of 
work  are  no  more  necessarily  advantageous  than  low  wages. 
On  this  subject  we  have  a  wide  experience  of  our  own  in  full 
harmony  with  that  of  Mr.  Brassey.  AVe  will  refer,  in  the  first 
place,  to  a  subject  omitted  in  ‘  AVork  and  AVages  ’ — that  of 
Sunday  labour.  Our  experience  of  this  is  chiefly  in  France, 


*  The  total  number  employed  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1868  is 
returned  at  857,964,  the  number  in  1850  having  been  596,082. 
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where  the  artisan,  for  the  most  part,  insists  on  working  seven 
days  in  the  week.  The  result,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
English  workman,  is,  that  his  French  competitor  never  does  a 
good  day’s  work.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  truth  in  this  view.  The  experience  of 
horse-masters,  in  this  respect,  comes  in  aid  of  that  of  the 
employers  of  human  labour.  And  the  illustration  afforded  by 
the  condition  of  the  horse  has  this  advantage,  that  it  allows  of 
the  comparison  of  two  very  different  modes  of  distributing 
labour.  The  horse  may  be  employed  for  many  hours  together, 
at  a  slow  speed,  as  in  tracking  boats  on  a  canal,  or  waggons 
on  a  tramway ;  or  he  may  be  employed  for  a  comparatively 
short  time,  at  a  high  speed,  as  in  the  case  of  horsing  a  coach. 
Again,  he  may  be  employed  intermittently;  called  upon  to 
repeat  great  exertions,  each  being  followed  by  a  period  of  rest. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  horses  employed  on  railway  *  tips,’ 
that  is  to  say,  in  emptying  the  waggons  used  to  form  embank¬ 
ments.  But  in  either  case,  if  the  work  be  at  all  of  an  amount 
to  approach  the  economical  limit,  an  occasional  day  of  rest 
must  be  given,  if  the  condition  of  the  animals  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  A  day  in  seven  seems  to  be  the  minimum  that  will 
attain  this  end.  Experienced  horse-masters  prefer  to  give  a 
day’s  rest  in  live.  The  rainy  nature  of  our  climate,  however, 
is  such  as  generally  to  insure  a  much  larger  proportion  of  off 
days  in  railway  work. 

Instances  occur  in  which,  either  from  physical  causes,  as  in 
mining  and  in  waterworks,  or  from  administrative  reasons,  it  is 
imperative  to  keep  works  in  uninterrupted  operation.  In  that 
case  it  is  the  duty  of  the  employers — from  an  economical  no 
less  than  from  an  ethical  point  of  view — to  employ  a  number 
of  men  large  enough  to  allow  at  least  a  seventh  part  of  them 
to  rest  each  day.  Unless  this  is  done,  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  the  cost  of  such  continuous  work  is  increased  by  at  least 
one  seventh,  the  outcome  being  at  the  same  time  not  only  not 
increased,  but,  most  probably,  diminished. 

Not  only  is  it  an  economical  error  to  work  man  or  horse  for 
seven  days  in  the  week,  but  it  is  further  injurious  t3  extend  the 
hours  of  daily  labour  beyond  a  certain  maximum.  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  Mr.  Brassey  supplies  us  with  some  valuable  data.  On  the 
Paris  and  Rouen  line,  he  tells  us,  the  French  workmen  were 
in  the  habit  of  coming  to  work  in  the  summer  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  of  continuing  until  seven  in  the  evening. 
The  Englishmen  never  came  to  work  before  six,  and  always 
left  off  at  half-past  five.  But  the  amount  of  work  performed 
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by  the  latter  in  eleven  and  a-half  hours  was  always  consider¬ 
ably  larger  than  that  performed  by  the  former  in  fourteen.  It 
should  be  explained,  in  order  to  account  for  the  apparent 
irregularity,  or  independence,  displayed  by  the  workmen  m 
thus  fixing  their  own  time,  that  Mr.  Brassey  almost  invariably 
paid  by  piece-work,  (to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,)  and 
that  thus  the  workmen  were  fully  entitled  to  choose  their  own 
hours.  It  is  true  that  this  experience  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  conclusive,  since  the  question  involves  the  relative  power 
of  the  races,  as  well  as  the  length  of  time  employed.  But  it 
is  of  value  as  proving  a  link  between  the  experience  of  work¬ 
ing  for  seven  days  in  the  week,  and  that  of  the  shorter  number 
of  hours  to  whieh  we  shall  presently  refer. 

In  Russia,  we  are  told,  the  peasantry  begin  to  work  in 
summer  at  two  o’clock,  when  working  for  themselves,  and  finish 
at  nine  P.M.,  with  intermediate  rest  of  from  two  to  three  hours, 
leaving  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  hours  of  work  per  day.  One 
English  farm-labourer,  working  for  ten  hours,  will  do  the  work 
of  two  Russians,  each  working  for  sixteen  hours.  Not  only  in 
France,  but  on  the  Continent  generally,  the  hours  of  labour 
are  longer  than  in  England.  In  the  United  States,  they  are 
usually  ten  hours  a  day.  In  South  Wales,  the  miners  work 
on  the  average  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  In  the 
North  of  England,  seven.  And  yet  Mr.  Elliott  calculates 
that  the  cost  of  getting  coals  in  Aberdare  is  25  per  cent,  more 
than  it  is  in  Northumberland. 

On  this  point,  however,  we  must  remember  that  we  have 
evidence  which,  if  not  directly  conflicting,  yet  shows  that 
much  discrimination  is  necessary  as  to  the  statement  of  facts. 
In  the  recent  upward  movement  of  wages  in  South  Wales,  if 
we  may  at  all  rely  on  the  statistics  which  have  been  from  time  to 
time  collected  by  the  special  corresiwndents  of  the  daily  press, 
every  rise  in  wages  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  work  done.  In  this  case,  the  actual  cause  of  the 
falling  off  has  been  that  the  miner  has  worked  for  a  shorter 
time  in  the  week.  It  is  also  far  from  improbable  that  he  has 
worked,  during  that  time,  ■with  less  energy.  For  the  fatal 
economical  error,  that  the  position  of  the  workman  is  improved, 
not  by  industry  but  by  idleness — not  by  increasing,  but  by 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  work  executed  by  each  man  in  a 
day — has  been  steadily  inculcated  by  the  officers  of  the  trades’ 
unions,  and  has  produced  very  lamentable,  though  very  natural, 
results.  Here  the  natural  operation  of  industrial  law  has  been 
interfered  with  by  extraneous  agency.  Moral  influences  (or 
we  might  more  properly  term  them  immoral  influences)  have 
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interfered  with  the  natural  operation  of  economic  law.  One  of 
these  disturbing  causes  of  which  Political  Economy,  as  a 
system,  takes  no  heed,  has  counteracted  the  natural  action  of 
the  laws  of  labour.  We  must  not,  on  that  ground,  under¬ 
value  the  positive  information  which  we  can  collect  in  cases 
where  no  such  disturbance  has  occurred.  But  we  must  bear 
in  mind,  in  speaking  of  the  economical  maximum  of  time  that 
can  be  daily  applied  to  labour  in  any  branch,  that  a  condition 
sine  qua  non  is,  that  the  workman  makes  the  most  of  his  time. 
How  that  is  to  be  effected  we  shall  presently  inquire.  But 
if  the  diminution  of  the  hours  of  work  be  applied  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  not  of  employing  the  energies  of  every  workman  to  the 
economic  maximum,  but  the  reverse,  consequences  the  very 
opposite  of  those  which  followed  a  wise  direction  of  the  energy 
of  labour  will  unavoidably  ensue. 

Returning  to  the  examples  quoted  by  Mr.  Brassey,  we  find 
that  a  reduction  by  MM.  Dollfus  of  Mulhausen  of  the  work¬ 
ing  hours  of  their  establishment,  from  twelve  to  eleven  hours 
per  day,  "was  attended  by  an  increase  of  five  per  cent,  in  the 
work  performed  by  the  men.  On  the  Trent  Valley  line,  where 
every  exertion  was  being  made  to  complete  the  works  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  two  shifts  of  men  were  employed  in  some 
instances  on  the  same  work,  relieving  one  another,  each  shift 
working  for  eight  hours.  It  was  found  that  the  work  actually 
performed  by  these  eight-hour  shifts  was  greater  than  that  per¬ 
formed  by  other  workmen,  engaged  for  the  usual  time  of  ten 
hours  in  the  day. 

The  most  novel,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  encouraging, 
statistical  fact  in  the  whole  volume  is,  however,  taken  from  the 
experience  of  Messrs.  Ransom  and  Sims,  at  Ipswich.  Twelve 
hundred  artisans  are  employed  in  this  establishment.  On 
January  2,  1873,  the  hours  of  work  were  reduced  from  58^  to 
54  hours  per  week.  But  the  men  who  are  paid  by  piece¬ 
work  for  the  turning,  planing,  and  other  work  performed  by 
the  steam-driven  machines  which  they  superintended,  have 
so  energetically  employed  their  shortened  time,  as  not  only  to 
avoid  any  diminution  in  their  earnings,  but  actually  to  demand 
an  increase  in  the  engine-power  required  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  per  cent.  In  the  smithy,  in  the  foundry,  and  in  the 
fitting  shops,  where  the  labour  is  almost  entirely  manual,  the 
wages  earned  on  the  old  piece-work  prices,  during  the  54  hours, 
have  amounted  to  as  much  as  those  previously  earned  in  the 
longer  period  of  working  time. 

It  may  be  fairly  assumed,  as  the  result  of  this  experience, 
that  a  certain  limit  exists  defining  the  time  which,  in  the  24 
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hours,  can  be  most  advantageously  employed  by  the  workman 
in  executing  his  task.  Taking  the  year  to  comprehend  300 
working  days,  there  is  a  certain  number  of  hours  per  day  by 
the  diligent  application  of  which  the  workman  will  execute, 
wnthout  distress,  the  largest  quantity  of  work.  In  different 
occupations  they  may,  to  some  extent,  vary.  Even  with  indi¬ 
vidual  workmen  there  will  be  a  difference — something  cor¬ 
responding  to  what  astronomers  call  the  ‘  personal  equation,’ 
which  has  to  be  allowed  for  in  observations.  But,  as  a  general 
rule,  considering  the  jwwer  which  the  workman  can  apply 
within  the  24  hours  to  be  limited,  there  is  a  certain  length  of 
time  during  which  that  power  can  be  most  efficiently  applied. 
And,  as  far  as  facts  are  as  yet  collected,  it  would  seem  that 
that  economical  maximum  does  not  lie,  at  all  events,  much 
higher  than  to  fix  a  working  day  of  eight  hours  long. 

This  consideration  leads  to  the  further  inquiry  into  Avhat  is 
called  the  double-shift  system.  A  certain  quantity  of  work 
has  to  be  performed  within  a  given  time.  By  continuous  labour 
of  the  same  men,  whether  for  seven  days  in  the  week,  or  for 
fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  in  the  day,  we  find  that  the  cost  of 
the  work  is  augmented,  but  that  its  rapidity  of  execution  is  not 
increased.  We  thus  come  naturally  to  the  expedient  of  em¬ 
ploying,  on  the  same  task,  successive  bodies  of  men. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  considerable  difficulties  attend  this 
course.  In  the  first  place  it  renders  payment  by  piece-work— 
that  is  to  say,  by  results — more  complicated  and  more  difficult. 
In  the  second  place,  where  machine-work  is  in  question,  it  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  economical  importance  to  commit  the 
charge  of  a  machine  to  one  man  alone.  He  becomes  attached 
to  it,  as  a  soldier  does  to  his  horse.  It  is  invested,  in  his  eyes, 
almost  with  the  character  of  a  living  creature.  The  care,  the 
tendance,  the  avoidance  cf  distress,  that  the  workman  evinces 
towards  his  own  machine  or  engine,  is  a  matter  of  much  value. 
This  value  is  sensibly  impaired  when  a  machine  passes  from 
hand  to  hand.  Here,  again,  comes  in  the  question  of  the  in¬ 
creased  wages  that  are  usually  expected  for  overtime,  or  for 
night  work.  Also  the  cost  of  light,  gas,  oil,  &c.,  and  the  in¬ 
feriority,  or,  at  all  events,  the  ditference,  in  work  of  any  deli¬ 
cacy  when  executed  by  daylight  and  by  artificial  light.  In 
many  cases — such,  for  instance,  as  in  coloured  decoration — such 
an  alternative  is  altogether  unpermissible.  So  is  it  in  all 
things  in  which  the  sort  of  skill  is  required  which  rises  from 
that  of  the  artificer  to  that  of  the  artist. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  limitations  and  exceptions, 
which  accumulate,  in  workmanship  of  the  highest  order,  to  a 
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prohibitory  amount,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  econo¬ 
mical  importance,  in  many  cases,  of  a  double  or  even  of  a  treble 
shift.  The  case  in  which  this  is  most  applicable  is  precisely 
the  one  to  which  public  attention  has  been  recently  somewhat 
sharply  called.  In  all  mining  operations,  the  difference  between 
day  and  night  only  practically  exists  for  those  comparatively 
few  labourers  who  are  employed  on  the  surface.  For  those 
who  tend  the  engines  and  manage  the  up-come  from  the  shafts, 
greater  inconvenience  and  greater  hardship  during  the  night 
hours  justify  a  higher  rate  of  pay.  But  for  the  populous 
underground  hive,  not  only  is  this  not  the  case,  but  there  is 
even  a  contrary  influence  experienced.  We  have  heard  from 
old  miners  that  night  work  is  preferable  to  day  work  under 
pressure.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  whether  physical  or  phy¬ 
siological,  the  night  hours  pass  apparently  quicker,  in  tunnel 
work  and  mining,  than  do  those  of  the  day.  In  operations  of 
this  kind,  moreover,  the  unslumbering  influence  of  gravity  has 
to  be  dreaded  by  the  miner.  Earth  that  is  disposed  to  slip  and 
crumble  seems  often  to  be  more  dangerous  when  left  un¬ 
touched  than  during  the  continuance  of  the  work.  Whether 
it  be  that  the  instinctive  care  of  the  miner  supplies  props  and 
bars  where  and  when  they  are  most  needed,  or  not,  it  is  the 
fact  that  most  great  casualties  from  falls  of  earth  in  mining  (of 
course  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  effects  of  firedamp)  occur 
when  the  miners  are  absent.  We  may  cite  the  recent  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  ingenious  iron  pipe  driven  under  the  Thames,  near 
the  Tower,  by  Mr.  Barlow.  The  stoppage  of  these  works, 
only  for  a  few  hours,  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to  resume 
the  forward  propulsion  of  the  shield. 

A  wise  economy,  therefore,  of  time,  of  machinery,  and  of 
manual  power  demands  continuous  work  in  most  cases  of  mines. 
The  same  is  the  case  where  the  danger  to  be  avoided  arises 
from  another  element.  In  all  cases  of  tide  work,  bell  work,  or 
labour  where  water  has  to  be  kept  down  by  pumping,  the  hours 
of  labour  are  either  designated  by  nature,  by  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tide,  or  ought,  economically  regarded,  to  be  continuous. 
With  a  change  in  the  character  of  work,  the  economical  condi¬ 
tions  may  vary.  When  large  sums  have  been  laid  out  in 
machinery,  the  cost  of  work  is  enormously  increased  by  that 
machinery  being  only  intermittently  employed.  In  some  cases 
this  is  simply  impracticable,  as  in  a  blast  furnace.  The  blow¬ 
ing  out  and  relighting  of  one  of  those  great  fountains  of  molten 
iron  costs  something  like  a  thousand  pounds.  In  other  cases 
— as,  for  instance,  in  a  locomotive  manufactory — the  cost  of  the 
numerous  and  ingenious  tools  is  so  great  that  it  is  a  great 
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waste  of  available  power  to  employ  them  for  only  54  hours  out 
of  168.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  go  further  into  detail.  In 
every  trade  special  circumstances  exist;  but  in  many  the 
principle  of  the  double  shift  presents  great  economical  ad¬ 
vantages. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  question  of  the  best  practical 
inducements  that  can  be  held  out  to  lead  the  workman  to  exert 
his  best  energies.  As  to  this  the  evidence  to  be  collected  from 
the  experience  of  Mr.  Brassey  is  positive.  It  is  in  full  accord¬ 
ance  Avith  the  principles  of  human  nature.  It  is  only  the  theory 
of  the  utterly  unpractical  man  that  represents  human  nature 
as  invariably,  or  even  as  chiefly,  swayed  by  the  love  of  profit. 
Far  more  urgent  motives  have  also  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Men  who  are  familiar  Avith  the  working  classes  know  that 
sweeping  general  deductions  as  to  the  conduct  they  Avill  adopt 
often  prove  ridiculously  incorrect.  But  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
is  idle  to  imagine  that  the  workman  Avill  always  be  induced, 
either  by  a  conscientious  sense  of  justice,  or  by  a  Avell-calculated 
desire  for  gain,  steadily  to  exert  his  best  energies ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  those  persons  to  be  discredited  Avho  speak  of 
him  as  always  thriftless,  idle,  and  disposed  to  cheat  his  em¬ 
ployer.  Neither  the  very  good  nor  the  very  bad  man  are,  at 
all  events,  often  to  be  met  AA'ith.  For  the  general  average  the 
great  secret  of  management  is,  to  enlist  human  nature  on  our 
side  instead  of  alloAving  it  to  pull  in  the  opposite  direction. 
No  one  was  more  fully  aAvare  of  the  value  of  this  maxim  than 
the  lamented  Mr.  Brassey.  We  are  not  sure  that  he  ever  put 
it  into  words,  but  he  certainly  put  it  into  practice.  He  made 
ethical  coincide  Avith  economical  principles,  and  the  result  Avas 
a  Avell-earned  fortune. 

When  the  employer  who  requires  one  thing  pays  for  another, 
he  does  not  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  he  might  naturally 
command.  In  all  artificers’ Avork  (between  which  and  the  work 
of  the  artist,  however  humble,  a  broad  line  of  distinction  must 
be  draAvn),  the  attributes  of  quantity  and  of  quality  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  be  ascertained.  What  the  employer  requires  in 
return  for  his  pay,  is  the  largest  quantity  of  Avork  of  a  given 
quality  possible  to  be  performed.  But  when  the  Avorkman  is 
paid  according  to  the  number  of  hours  that  he  is  engaged,  there 
is  DO  direct  inducement  held  out  to  him  to  give  either  adequate 
quality  or  ample  quantity.  In  many  cases,  in  fact,  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  self-interest  is  directly  opposed  to  his  giving  either. 
There  are  many  expressions,  whether  we  call  them  proverbs 
or  maxims,  current  in  the  folk-lore  of  the  working  classes,  that 
refer  to  this  truth.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  saying  that  a 
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slater,  called  in  to  repair  a  roof,  will  make  two  holes  for  one 
that  he  stops.  Such  is  the  maxim  attributed  to  the  rat-catcher, 
to  leave  a  couple  of  rats  in  every  cellar  to  keep  up  the  breed. 
Such  are  all  tlxose  questionable  acts  which  are  excused  as  being 
‘  good  for  trade.’  The  motives  which  induce  the  workman  who 
is  paid  by  his  time  to  give  his  best  work  in  return  are  those  of 
a  high  order.  There  is  the  sense  of  right,  of  justice,  and  of 
honesty.  There  is  the  desire  to  earn  a  good  character,  or  to 
become  agreeable  to  the  employer.  Against  these  nobler  mo¬ 
tives,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ranged  not  only  mistaken  views  of 
self-interest,  such  as  those  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  and 
those  which  we  have  formerly  mentioned  as  inculcated  by  some 
of  the  trades’  unions,  but  also  the  natural,  instinctive  desire  to 
avoid  fatigue,  which  acts  with  an  unsleeping  force  like  that  of 
gravity  itself.  If  we  compare  the  number  of  persons  of  our 
acquaintance,  in  any  rank  of  life,  who  love  work,  with  that 
of  those  who  submit  to  it  as  a  necessity,  or  who  avoid  it  alto¬ 
gether,  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  the  relative  power  of  the 
motives  which  induce  the  workman  steadily  to  do  his  best,  and 
of  those  which  tempt  him  to  do  less  than  his  best. 

The  whole  motive  power  of  human  nature,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  enlisted  in  the  service  of  industry  when  the  workman 
is  paid  not  by  the  time  spent  over  a  piece  of  work,  but  by  the 
result  of  that  occupation ;  that  is  to  say,  the  work  actually 
performed.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  piece-work.  In  every¬ 
thing  that  can  be  counted,  measured,  or  weighed,  true  ecc- 
nomy  demands  that  the  judgment  should  be  made  according 
to  number,  size,  and  weight.  The  question  of  quality  still 
remains.  But,  in  either  case,  quality  has  to  be  gauged  by 
inspection.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  temptation  to  the  workman 
who  is  paid  by  measure  to  slight  his  Avork  ;  but  this  degree  of 
unfaithfulness  is  far  more  easy  of  detection  than  is  idleness  or 
slackness  in  point  of  occupation  of  time.  The  work  remains 
and  can  be  examined.  The  lost  half  hour,  if  not  noted  by  the 
foreman,  leaves  no  record  whatever.  The  only  objection  to 
piece-Avork  (besides  the  difficulties  that  may  arise  as  to  details 
of  measurement,  which  are  not  practically  A-^ery  serious)  beyond 
that  of  the  temptation  afforded  to  ‘  scamp  ’  work,  is  the  very 
opposite  danger,  namely,  that  the  workman  may  overtask  his 
strength.  The  mere  fact  that  such  an  evil  has  to  be  guarded 
against  shoAvs  hoAV  thoroughly  the  whole  energies  of  the  man 
are  enlisted,  by  this  simple  application  of  common  sense,  on  the 
side  of  industry. 

Mr.  Brassey’s  experience  in  this  matter  is  in  full  accordance 
with  the  rule  we  have  above  stated : — 
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‘  My  father,’  says  Mr.  Tliomaa  Brassey,  ‘  always  preferred  putting 
a  price  upon  the  work,  rather  than  paying  by  the  day.  Piece-work 
could  not  in  all  cases  be  adopted  without  some  complications  and 
difficulties,  but  my  father  always  looked  upon  day-work  as  a  losing 
game.  On  public  works  the  differences  between  the  earnings  of  the 
men  doing  piece-work,  and  men  working  by  the  day,  were  always 
remarkable.  In  the  usual  working  days,  men  working  in  butty  gangs 
would  earn  4s.,  while  others  working  on  the  day-tvork  system  would 
not  earn  more  than  from  2s.  to  3s.  a  day.’ 

The  ‘  butty  gang  ’  is  an  industrial  combination  peculiar,  so 
far  as  our  experience  extends,  to  the  English  navvy.  It  is  a 
child  or  creation  of  our  own  industry ;  and  it  furnishes  the 
sole  example  known  to  us  to  which  the  labourer,  without  any 
extraneous  aid,  has  originated  and  actually  formed  an  important 
productive  institution.  It  is  neitlier  more  nor  less  than  a  part¬ 
nership,  without  capital  and  without  written  articles,  between  a 
certain  number  of  Avorkmen.  The  *  gang  ’  thus  formed  may 
either  have  a  ‘  ganger,’  or  head  man,  or  be  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  equality.  But,  in  all  cases,  the  object  is,  to  associate 
a  certain  number  of  strong,  powerful,  and  skilful  Avorkmen, 
Avho  shall  take  piece-Avork  at  a  price  from  the  employer,  and 
devote  such  energy,  and  so  much  time,  to  its  accomplishment 
as  to  return  to  each  ‘  butty  ’ —  the  Avord,  among  navvies,  means 
fellow — a  rate  of  i)ay  much  above  the  ordinary  scale  of  Avages. 
Thus,  Mr.  Brassey  tells  us,  that  Avhile  navvies'  on  the  Grand 
Junction  Raihvay  in  the  year  1837,  earned  from  2s.  6rf.  to 
2s.  8rf.  per  day,  navvies  Avorking  in  butty  gangs,  on  the  Aire 
and  Colder  Navigation,  in  1836,  earned  from  4s.  to  5s.,  and  in 
some  cases  as  much  as  6s.  per  day.  The  danger  of  over-exer¬ 
tion  here  becomes  worthy  of  note,  as  navvies  Avill  often  over- 
Avork  their  poAver  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  a  gang  composed 
of  greater  physical  strength  than  themselves.  We  have  our- 
seh'cs  knoAvn  earnings  to  the  amount  of  more  than  three 
pounds  per  man  per  week  divided  among  the  members  of  a 
picked  and  poAverlul  butty  gang.  The  employer  is  every  Avay  a 
gainer.  A  spirit  of  emulation  is  excited  among  the  other 
workmen,  and  the  proportion  of  the  dead  Aveight  of  Avork,  con¬ 
sisting  of  interest  of  money,  cost  of  superintendence,  and  de¬ 
preciation  of  stock,  is  reduced  Avith  reference  to  the  Avork 
actually  performed. 

The  ‘  butty  gang  ’  is  the  earliest  and  simplest  form  of  co¬ 
operative  association.  We  are  among  those  Avho  regard  the 
principle  of  co-operation  as  pregnant  Avith  more  direct  promise 
for  the  future  of  industry  than  any  other.  It  is,  indeed, 
although  it  has  been  much  obscured  by  the  language  com¬ 
monly  applied  to  industrial  questions,  the  vciy  central  clement 
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of  civilisation.  The  municipal  spirit,  to  the  operation  of  which 
the  recovery  of  Europe  from  the  extreme  depression  of  the 
dark  ages  is  mainly  attributed  by  philosophical  historians,  is  no 
other  than  the  spirit  of  co-operation.  The  laws  and  rules  of  co¬ 
operative  associations  may  widely  vary,  from  the  most  orderly 
detail  of  an  ancient  Flemish  guild  to  the  simple  fellowship  which 
has  sprung  up  anew  on  our  railway  works.  But  the  principle 
itself  is  simple,  clear,  and  capable  of  universal  application.  It 
is  the  veiy  opposite  principle  to  that  of  competition,  or  the 
operation  of  the  supposed  law  of  profit,  a  mistaken  idea  as 
to  which  is  now  setting  class  against  class,  and  bids  free  to  set 
every  man  against  his  fellow.  From  the  homes  of  the  ant,  the 
beaver,  and  the  bee,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  to  Mr.  Briggs’ 
colliers  in  this  country,  to  the  Association  des  Maqons  in  Paris, 
to  those  described  by  M.  Schultz  de  Litsch  in  Germany,  to 
the  Familistere  de  Guise,  and  to  the  new  co-operative  societies 
in  the  United  States,  the  powerful  influence  of  this  great 
harmonising  princi2)le  may  be  traced  in  peaceful  operation. 

The  competitive  system,  which  regards  profits,  or  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  cost  and  selling  j>rice,  as  its  aim,  has  the  single 
advantage  of  enabling  a  few  men  to  accumulate  large  fortunes. 
These  men  will,  in  the  main,  be  those  Avho  are  the  most  keen 
and  grasping,  whose  foresight  will  rarely  rise  to  the  height  of 
enterprise,  and  whose  whole  study  will  be  devoted  to  the 
one  object  of  amassing  money.  At  the  same  time,  the  com¬ 
petitive  system  possesses  the  primary  disadvantage  of  leading 
to  immense  fluctuations  in  the  employment  of  labour.  As  to 
this  our  experience  is  ample  and  conclusive.  Regarding  visible 
money  jirofit  as  its  aim,  it  tends  to  keep  down  wages  to  the 
starvation  point,  and  at  the  same  time  to  depreciate  the 
quality  of  Avork  to  the  lowest  degree  at  which  it  is  saleable. 
The  old  basis  of  the  repute  and  fortune  of  the  manufacturer, 
namely,  the  excellence  of  his  work,  is  neglected.  The  old 
adage,  ‘  Good  Avine  needs  no  bush,’  is  replaced  by  the  trade 
maxim,  that  every  100/.  laid  out  in  advertisements  Avill  earn  a 
profit  of  200/.  on  the  Avares  advertised.  The  tAvo  principles  are 
radically  opposed.  To  the  pedantic  efforts  to  exalt  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  competition  to  the  rank  of  an  industrial  science 
we  trace  very  much  of  the  derangement  that  has  been  the 
scourge  of  our  commercial  and  industrial  life  during  the  present 
century. 

Mr.  Brasscy’s  remarks  on  co-operation  will  be  read  Avith 
interest.  But  the  study  of  the  subject  is  only  in  its  infancy. 
We  must  not  confound  co-operation  in  production  with  tbe 
action  of  the  same  principle  in  distribution.  It  is  in  the 
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latter  form  that  it  has,  of  late,  excited  the  most  attention. 

The  retail  trade  of  the  metropolis  has  found  its  profits  so 

seriously  menaced  by  the  establishment  of  certain  co-operative 
retail  stores,  as  to  have  resorted  to  extraordinary  efforts  in 
order  to  crush  them.  Administrative  interference  has  been 
invoked  in  vain.  The  simple  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
tradesman  who  competes,  with  more  or  less  activity,  with 
others  of  his  class,  has  two  sources  of  expense  which  are 
entirely  avoided  by  the  co-operative  store.  One  of  them, 
indeed,  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  former  to  avoid.  But,  in 
competing  for  custom,  he  has  hitherto  declined  to  do  so. 

^  And  it  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  another  reason  may  be  as- 

!  I  .  signed,  besides  the  convenience  of  the  customer,  for  the  prefer- 

ence  shown  by  the  tradesman  for  book  debts  over  cash  payments. 
We  speak,  of  course,  of  ready-money  j)ayment.  When  that  is 
made  the  invariable  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  co-operative  stores, 
the  risk  of  bad  debts  is  entirely  obviated.  This  is  a  consider-, 
able  item  in  the  total  risk  of  trade.  Then  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  saving  in  the  way  of  interest ;  a  saving  that  amounts 
to  much  more  than  five  per  cent.,  because  of  the  daily  turning 
I  over  of  a  ready-money  capital.  To  this  removal  of  two  causes 

of  expense,  which  have  to  be  provided  against  in  the  regula- 
I  tion  of  the  ordinary  retail  price,  has  to  be  added  a  third,  that 

of  risk  of  custom.  In  all  newly-established  retail  businesses 
this  risk  is  very  large.  It  is  to  obviate  it  that  the  expedient 
of  advertising  is  so  constantly  resorted  to.  The  co-operative 
I  store  has  no  risk  of  custom.  It  knows  what  will  be  required, 

and  can  thus  purchase  with  perfect  confidence,  and  it  saves  the 
expense  of  advertisements. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  great  revolution  is  imminent 
in  the  retail  trade  of  this  country.  The  price  paid  for  the 
,,  distribution  of  articles  of  consumption  amounts  to  at  least  a 

I  third  of  the  retail  price  paid  by  the  consumer.  On  this  differ¬ 

ence  the  small  tradesman  can  barely  exist,  while  the  large 
!  tradesman  makes  very  large  profit.  The  competitive  system 

j  I  is  here  approaching  a  dead-lock.  The  facilities  now  given  by 

the  post  for  the  transmission  of  many  articles,  especially  of 
•  the  lighter  materials  of  dress,  rank  among  the  causes  which 

i  inevitably  tend  towards  the  extinction  of  the  smaller  class  of 

tradesmen,  especially  in  country  towns ;  and  thus  to  the  reduc- 
i  tion  of  the  profits  of  retail  trade,  which  can  only  exist  so  long 

f  '  as  they  are  pretty  equally  shared  by  a  large  body  of  retail 

traders. 

We  have  seen  that  on  many  important  points  relating  to 
^  the  cost  of  work  much  light  is  thrown  by  the  experience 
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of  the  last  forty  years,  to  many  instances  of  which  Mr. 
Brassey’s  book  calls  attention.  No  work  on  economical 
science  will  for  the  future  deserve  any  deference  which  fails 
to  take  into  account  the  great  industrial  maxims  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  formulate.  That  low  wages  do  not  mean 
cheap  work,  but  the  contrary ;  that  long  hours  of  labour  do 
not  imply  rapidity  in  execution  of  work,  but  the  contrary ; 
that  true  economic  results  are  to  be  secured,  not  by  competition, 
but  by  enlightened  co-operation,  must  be  regarded  as  state¬ 
ments  raised  to  the  rank  of  economic  postulates.  How  the 
greatest  amount  of  labour,  consistent  wdth  its  regular  mainte¬ 
nance  of  rate,  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  labourer,  we  have 
seen  both  deductively  and  inductively.  Man  is  not  moved 
by  desire  for  profit  alone,  but  by  many  powerful  and  mingled 
motives.  The  wise  employer  of  labour  knows  how  to  enlist 
all  these  motives  on  the  side  of  industrial  production. 

Such  a  view  of  the  laws  and  relations  of  labour  as  must  re¬ 
sult  from  the  considerations  which  we  have  suggested  will 
place,  for  the  first  time  in  human  history,  ethical  motives  in 
harmony  w’ith  those  which  are  purely  economic.  As  at  present 
regarded  the  two  codes  are  divergent,  if  not  irreconcilable. 
National  w'ealth,  considered  as  the  great  object  of  pursuit,  is 
very  different  from  national  welfare,  the  original  meaning  of 
the  former  term.  It  is  no  slight  advance  to  be  able  to  show 
that  no  essential  discrepancy  exists.  The  statesman  will  rejoice 
to  be  assured  that  it  is  a  false  economy  to  grind  the  face  of  the 
poor,  or  to  oppress  the  hireling  in  his  wages.  The  philosophy 
which  teaches  that  human  society,  if  wisely  ordered,  tends 
towards  a  stable  equilibrium,  is  far  loftier  than  that  which 
regards  it  as  an  uncertain  balance  of  opposing  forces,  sustained 
only  by  the  rude  checks  of  disaster  as  it  sways  from  side  to 
side.  It  will  be  the  greatest  triumph  effected  by  civilisation 
to  show  that  the  elevation  of  the  workman  in  the  social  scale, 
the  increase  of  his  wages,  the  decrease  of  his  hours  of  toil, 
and  the  general  improvement  of  his  comfort  and  of  his  intelli¬ 
gence,  are  the  truest  springs  of  the  productive  powers  and 
energy  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Brassey  would  render  yet  further  service  to  the  public 
if  he  were  to  publish  some  of  the  results  of  the  large  experi 
ence  of  his  father  with  reference  to  another  part  of  our  econo 
mic  system.  As  to  the  relation  between  work  and  the 
workman,  between  the  product  and  the  immediate  producer, 
we  have  seen  that  our  information  is  large,  although  as  yet  far 
from  complete.  But  as  to  the  no  less  important  question  of 
the  mode  of  setting  the  workman  to  work,  or  of  the  organisation 
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and  distribution  of  labour,  we  are  almost  entirely  In  the 
dark.  It  is  easy,  but  it  is  not  true,  to  say  that  labour  will  best 
direct  itself ;  that  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  flow  into  the 
channels  where  its  fertilising  poAver  Avill  produce  the  richest 
return.  No  theory  is  more  opposed  to  fact.  All  our  experience 
shows  that  the  great  impulses  which  have  been  given  to  the 
productive  poAver  of  labour  have  sprung  from  the  genius  of 
great  inventors,  as  in  the  cases  of  Watt,  Arkwright,  and 
Stephenson,  or  from  the  talent  of  good  organisers,  such  as 
Brassey  and  some  of  his  contemporaries.  To  these  causes  has 
"been  primai*ily  due  tbe  rapid  industrial  progress  of  the 
present  century.  It  is  as  important  for  us  to  learn  the  secrets 
■of  organisation  as  those  of  invention. 

The  sum  of  552,680,107/.  is  returned  as  the  expenditure  on 
the  raihvays  of  this  country,  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1871. 
This  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  expenditure,  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  locomotive  service  upon  the  Liverpool  and 
Alanchester  IlailAvay,  of  about  thirteen  and  a  half  millions 
sterling.  But  such  an  average  gives  an  extremely  inexact 
idea  of  the  actual  rate  of  expenditure.  This  AA'as  not  deter¬ 
mined  by  any  comprehensive  view  of  either  the  requirements 
or  the  capabilities  of  the  country,  but  simply  by  the  recurrence 
of  the  hot  and  cold  fits  of  the  fever  of  speculation.  The 
Legislature,  instead  of  controlling  this  spasmodic  action,  gave 
to  its  madness  the  sanction  of  laAA'.  If  the  object  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  independent  Acts  of  Parliament,  Avhich  Avere  succes¬ 
sively  passed,  each  being  fought  out  on  its  own  merits,  Avithout 
reference  to  the  general  relation  of  the  schemes,  had  been  to 
convulse  and  ])aralyse  the  industrial  poAver  of  the  country,  it 
could  hardly  have  been  more  readily  attained  than  by  the 
blind  eagerness  of  the  actual  legislation.  Fcav,  if  any,  of 
those  men  Avho  are  familiar  Avith  the  subject  hesitate  to  express 
the  opinion  that  something  like  a  third  of  the  actual  expendi¬ 
ture  has  been  absolute  Avaste  of  money.  Ruinous  parliamen¬ 
tary  contests,  extortionate  land  bargains,  expenditure  on 
parallel,  competing,  and  unnecessary  lines,  have  been  enough 
to  SAvalloAV  up,  at  the  least,  the  odd  hundred  and  fifty-tAvo 
millions  sterling.  But  even  this  Avild  extravagance  is  not  the 
worst  feature  in  the  case.  The  extraordinary  fluctuations  in 
the  employment  of  labour,  which  necessarily  resulted  from  an 
improvident  mode  of  authorising  the  expenditure  of  the  new 
companies,  led,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  enhancement  of  the 
actual  (tutlay,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  demoralisation  of 
the  Avorkman.  Periods  of  universal  competition  for  his  service, 
^nd  of  a  rate  of  Avages  above  his  real  Avants,  leading  to  drink. 
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to  idleness,  and  to  riot,  intervened  between  periods  of  stagna¬ 
tion,  when  emigration  often  seemed  the  only  means  of  avoiding 
either  pauperism  or  starvation.  The  effect  thus  produced  on 
the  labourer,  and  the  disturbance  of  that  steady  industry, 
which,  if  it  had  been  wisely  directed,  would  have  produced  a 
normal  state  of  constantly  advancing  prosperity,  are  even  more 
lamentable  than  the  pecuniary  waste. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  consider  this  important  chapter  in 
the  industrial  history  of  Europe  in  its  simple  truth,  not  con¬ 
fused  by  the  use  of  conventional  phraseology.  In  the  year 
1867,  according  to  a  parliamentary  return,  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  the  proprietors  of  289 
square  miles  of  land.  If  we  take  the  area  thus  diverted  from 
agricultural  or  other  purposes  at  present  at  the  round  total  of 
300  square  miles,  we  shall  be  near  enough  the  mark.  In  1869, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Registrar-General,  the  density 
of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  one  person  to 
2’52  acres,  which  is  equal  to  253  persons  per  square  mile.  The 
actual  return  from  agriculture,  averaged  over  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  only  estimated  at  Al.  per  acre.  But  if  we  regard 
not  agriculture  alone,  but  the  total  product  of  the  industry  of 
the  country,  to  be  roughly  approximated  by  the  allowance  of  a 
pound  per  week  per  head,  we  shall  find  that  75,900  persons, 
being  the  proportion  for  300  square  miles,  have  been  displaced 
or  disturbed  in  their  industry  by  this  transfer  of  the  land. 
This  is  putting  the  case  as  strongly  against  the  railways  as 
possible  ;  no  doubt  considerably  overstating  it.  It  results  in 
placing  the  sum  of  3,946,800/.  per  annum  to  the  debit  side, 
as  the  measure  of  the  industry  checked  by  railways. 

On  the  other  hand,  or  credit  side  of  the  account,  the  receipts 
of  the  railway  companies  in  1871  amounted  to  within  a  few 
thousands  of  the  gross  total  of  forty-nine  millions  sterling. 
If  we  regard  this  sum  as  composed  of  working  expenses  and 
profits,  we  come  to  the  result  that  the  300  square  miles  devoted 
to  the  railway  net  now  produce  an  annual  return  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  support  of  440,000  persons,  each  receiving 
one  pound  per  week  wages,  and  each,  at  the  same  time,  earn¬ 
ing  the  further  sum  of  twenty-two  shillings  a  week  for  his 
employers.  The  balance  gives  the  sum  of  364,000  labourers 
supported,  or  of  forty-five  millions  sterling  of  increase,  as  the 
result,  thus  far,  of  the  development  of  the  railway  system. 

When  we  inquire  how  this  magnificent  economical  result  has 
been  attained,  we  shall  find  it  instructive  to  compare  the  actual 
history  of  the  case  with  the  course  of  events  that  would  have 
ensued  if  the  outlay  had  been  equally  distributed  over  the 
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period  covered  by  its  irregular  distribution.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  that  case,  the  outlay  of  four  hundred  millions 
sterling  would  have  amply  sufficed  to  pay  for  quite  as  much 
railway  accommodation  as  we  actually  possess,  useless  works 
being  omitted.  The  expenditure  would  have  been  covered  by 
the  sum  of  two  millions  per  annum,  an  amount  which  the 
minor  industries  of  the  country  alone  could  have  contributed 
without  appreciable  effort,  being  less  than  the  half  of  the  money 
now  annually  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  this  great  system. 
While  each  year  Avould  thus  have  witnessed  a  steady  and  pro¬ 
gressive  increase  in  national  prosperity,  and  in  material  wealth, 
we  should  have  foimed  a  body  of  labourers,  whose  regular  and 
well-remunerated  toil  would  have  resulted  in  a  skill,  an  ex¬ 
perience,  and  a  social  status  such  as  nowhere  exists  in  the 
woidd.  Our  communications  would  have  extended,  year  after 
year,  with  something  like  organic  growth.  We  should  have 
possessed  in  our  midst  a  very  academy  of  industry.  Nor 
should  we  have  arrived  at  anything  like  a  period  of  stagna¬ 
tion.  Branches  and  prolongations  of  the  great  trunk  lines, 
the  absence  of  which  proves  such  a  check  to  the  progress 
of  the  remoter  districts  of  the  country,  would  have  naturally 
been  carried  on  as  the  parent  lines  were  brought  into  operation. 
The  need  of  the  country  for  this  continuance  of  our  work  is 
undoubted.  The  stimulus  to  production  thit  would  be 
afforded  by  the  extension  of  the  system  would  be  proportionate 
to  that  which  we  have  already  experienced.  Completion  is  a 
large  word,  and  the  time  of  completion  of  all  those  I’ailway  com¬ 
munications  which  would  from  time  to  time  prove  desirable  and 
remunerative  would  hardly  be  witnessed  by  our  children’s 
children.  What  would  not  have  been  the  effect  of  this  steady 
stream  of  industry  in  augmenting  the  national  wealth  ? 

In  calculating  expenditure  on  the  basis  of  so  many  persons 
employed  at  1/.  per  week  for  the  entire  year  we  are  not,  of 
course,  attempting  to  represent  the  actual  distribution  of  outlay, 
but  only  prescribing  a  ready  method  of  comparing  its  economic 
value.  As  the  labourer  rises  higher  in  the  scale  his  labour  be¬ 
comes  more  severe,  as  well  as  better  remunerated.  It  is, 
indeed,  more  and  more  distinctly  divided  into  that  which  is 
visibly,  and  tbit  which  is  only  potentially,  profitable  ;  into  the 
labour  for  to-day,  and  that  for  the  future ;  or,  in  fact,  into 
work  and  education.  The  engineer-in-chief,  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  or  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  country,  performs  a  large 
amount  of  daily  labour  of  a  character  which  the  great  majority 
of  working  men  are  totally  unable  to  accomplish.  To  discharge 
the  functions  of  a  judge  or  of  a  statesman,  a  long  period  of  pre- 
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liminary  and  unpaid  labour  is  requisite.  "With  every  upward 
step  in  the  great  hierarchy  of  labour,  from  the  brick-moulder 
to  the  educated  statesman,  the  severity  of  the  early  toil  is  en¬ 
hanced.  The  cultured  man,  in  the  prime  of  his  power,  may 
well  delight  in  the  exercise  of  his  splendid  faculties.  But  the 
work  in  itself  is  extremely  difficult,  whatever  the  delight 
with  which  it  may  he  performed  after  long  preparatory  train¬ 
ing.  The  demand,  moreover,  which  most  intellectual  work 
makes  on  the  vigour  of  the  constitution,  unless  great  care  is 
bestowed  on  the  maintenance  of  physical  health,  is  far  more 
exhausting  than  is  the  case  either  with  artificers’  work,  or  even 
with  the  work  of  the  artist.  The  entire  productive  power  of  a 
country,  whether  manual,  aesthetic,  or  intellectual,  is,  if  rightly 
viewed,  hound  together  in  one  great  brotherhood  of  labour ; 
and  increased  activity  of  life,  and  increased  freedom  of  con¬ 
sumption  of  all  articles  of  necessity,  of  luxury,  and  of  intel¬ 
lectual  creation,  tend,  like  the  raised  temperature  of  the  hive 
of  the  bee,  to  stimulate  the  perennial  fountain  of  national 
wealth. 

That  great  system  of  communication  of  which  we  have 
sketched  the  outline,  has  been  the  creation  of  human  labour, 
guided  by  human  intelligence,  As  matter  of  history,  this 
labour,  and  this  intelligence,  have  been  applied  under  conditions 
highly  disadvantageous.  They  have  been  called  on  to  act 
spasmodically.  At  times  the  Legislature  has  authorised,  and  so 
far  as  it  had  the  power  compelled,  the  completion  within  a 
brief  space  of  time  of  public  works  for  the  execution  of  which 
there  was  not  an  adequate  supply  of  labour.  At  other  times 
all  the  advantage  derivable  from  the  formation  of  a  picked 
body  of  workmen,  and  from  the  experienced  skill  of  the 
engineer,  has  been  thrown  away  by  a  stagnation  of  enterprise, 
at  which  the  Legislature  has  looked  in  helpless  dismay,  without 
acknowledging  its  own  share  in  producing  the  misfortune. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  organisation  of  great  na¬ 
tional  works,  of  a  highly  remunerative  character,  as  the  result 
of  the  application  of  capital ;  and  the  corollary  is  added  that 
the  proprietors  of  capitd  are  the  exclusive  judges  of  the  mode 
of  its  application.  Nothing  has  more  directly  tended  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  systematic  study  of  the  laws  of  the  application  of 
labour  than  this  view.  In  order  to  test  its  accuracy  it  is 
desirable  to  consider  what  is  included  under  the  gener^  term 
Capital. 

The  term  Capital,  in  political  economy,  is  held  to  include 
not  only  the  necessary  means  of  sustenance  from  harvest  to 
harvest,  but  the  general  store  of  a  country  so  far —  some  say  as 
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it  is  applicable,  and  others  as  it  is  applied — to  the  purpose 
of  production.  Without  going  into  the  question  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  meaning  of  a  word  we  can  all  understand 
— namely,  wealth — and  that  of  a  word  which  is  a  favourite 
creation  of  economic  writers,  it  is  clear  that  all  appliances  for 
facilitating  work  come  under  the  api)ellation  of  Capital.  Tools, 
engines,  factories,  all  those  contriv.ances  by  which  a  few  men 
can  now  perform  the  work  once  requiring  the  labour  of  many, 
are  portions  of  that  capital  which  is  said  to  regulate  labour. 
The  assumption  which  underlies  this  part  of  the  theory  is,  that 
if  one  man,  in  a  well-appointed  factory,  can  do  the  work  of 
ten  men  without  such  aid,  the  one  man,  and  his  fellows,  will  do 
all  the  work  required,  and  the  ten  men,  and  their  fellows,  will 
do  nothing.  This  view  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  everything  is  determined  by  competition,  or  by  the 
rate  of  purchase  and  sale.  It  entirely  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  ten  men  will  be  more  likely  to  do  the  best  they  can,  under 
all  the  disadvantages  they  endure,  than  to  remain  idle.  In 
discussing  the  subject  of  peasant  proprietors,  and  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  soil  of  labour  that  would  be  entirely  unapplied 
but  for  the  interest  taken  by  the  small  owner  in  his  holding, 
the  value  of  this  secondary  power  of  labour  is  fully  admitt^ 
by  Mr.  Mill.  In  the  railway  history  of  Europe  we  have  a 
yet  more  remarkable  illustration  of  the  absolute  creative 
power  of  labour.  The  whole  group  of  magnificent  factories, 
shops,  engine-houses,  and  other  appliances  necessary,  not  only 
for  the  activity,  but  for  the  formation  of  railways,  have  been 
constructed  within  the  last  forty  years.  Labour  has,  within 
that  time,  invented  and  created  its  own  tools,  from  the  grafting 
shovel  to  the  locomotive. 

The  large  experience  of  Mr.  Brassey  must  have  furnished 
a  host  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  organisation  of  labour,  and 
of  the  methods  by  which  industry  has  actually  been  directed  to 
the  creation  of  the  great  system  of  railways.  We  know  that 
he  prescribed  for  his  own  guidance  certain  wise  and  simple 
rules,  to  the  neglect  of  which,  by  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
may  be  ascribed  the  manner  in  which  their  rapidly  accumulated 
riches  vanished  like  fairy  gold.  Had  not  sound  principle  and 
steady  purpose  controlled  every  operation,  the  expenditure  of 
so  large  a  sum  as  seventy-eight  millions  sterling  by  one  man 
would  have  produced  a  colossal  confusion,  and  left  to  his  family 
a  rich  inheritance  of  lawsuits. 

Mr.  Brassey  takes  a  hasty  glance  at  the  relations  between 
the  labour  and  the  future  condition  of  this  country,  compared 
with  those  which  exist  abroad,  as  to  which  the  experience  of 
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his  father  has  furnished  such  valuable  data.  It  is  a  glance 
partly  hopeful,  partly  the  reverse.  England  occupies,  indus¬ 
trially,  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  she  holds 
geographically,  between  Europe  and  the  Western  World.  The 
higher  rate  of  wages  paid,  especially  for  skilled  labour,  in  the 
United  States,  is  causing  a  perceptible  How  of  emigx-ation  from 
our  shores,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
The  price  ])er  ton  for  puddling  iron,  for  example,  is  cited  as 
being,  at  Pittsburgh,  three  times  as  much  83  in  England,  or 
from  21.?.  to  27s.  compared  with  8s.  6</.  In  18G8,  according  to 
a  report  from  Commissioner  Wells  to  the  American  Congress, 
labour  in  America  was  paid,  in  the  following  branches,  in  these 
ratios,  as  compared  to  English  prices.  In  w'oollen  mills  wages 
were  25  per  cent,  higher ;  in  cotton  mills,  29  per  cent. ;  in 
iron-rolling  mills,  40  per  cent. ;  in  ship-yards,  48  per  cent. ; 
in  foundries,  58  per  cent.  The  position  of  the  artisan  in  the 
United  States,  if  we  compare  on  the  one  hand  rate  of  wages, 
and  on  the  other  hand  cost  of  living,  is  not,  indeed,  so  good  as 
it  was  before  the  war.  But  the  1,400,000,000  acres  of  land 
still  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  States  is  a  fact  the  influence 
of  which  on  the  future  of  the  labourer  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate 
or  to  predict. 

One  of  the  gi’cat  elements  of  the  industrial  superiority  long 
claimed  by  Great  Britain  is  already  losing  its  power  to  turn 
the  scale  in  our  favour.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  at  all  events 
in  some  cases,  its  future  effect  will  be  rather  against  than  in 
favour  of  British  industry.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  coal. 
However  temporary  recent  disturbance  in  the  price  of  this 
prime  feeder  of  industry  may  prove,  it  is  certain  that  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  anything  like  the  recent  ratio  of  increase  in  annual 
production  must  be  accompanied  by  rise  of  price.  Nor  can  it 
be  expected  that  our  possession  of  less  than  four  per  cent,  of 
the  known  coal  basins  of  the  world  can  very  long  secui*e  to  us 
that  priority  which  our  first  application  of  the  mineral  to  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes  so  fairly  insured. 

There  remain  to  us  our  position  as  a  maritime  emporium ; 
our  natural  qualifications  for  maritime  enterprise;  and  the 
great  element  of  the  industrial  capacity  of  the  English  work¬ 
man.  As  to  this,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is,  in  many  respects, 
of  the  first  order.  This  is  not,  of  course,  the  case  in  everything. 
In  occupations  where  artistic  taste  is  concerned,  the  English¬ 
man  is  not  in  the  first  rank.  For  fertility  of  invention,  the 
palm  must  probably  be  given  to  the  United  States.  In  the 
adoption  of  long  hours  of  work  many  countries  go  far  beyond 
U8 ;  but  we  have  above  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  long 
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hours  are  not  really  economical.  The  chief  good  quality  of 
the  English  workman  is — or  used  to  be — his  thoroughness.  As 
compared  to  others  he  is  more  trustworthy.  Physically  he  is 
stronger  than  the  working  man  of  almost  every  other  country; 
and  this  power  of  muscle,  and  vigour  of  brain,  has  been  kept 
up  by  more  nutritious  food,  and  by  greater  personal  comfort 
With  such  a  premium  to  be  obtained  by  industry  as  the  co¬ 
operative  system  show's  to  be  practicable,  there  ought  to  be 
little  reason  t»  fear  either  that  higher  w'ages  will  tempt  the 
English  workman  to  emigrate ;  or  that  cheaper  labour,  or  even 
cheaper  coal  abroad,  w'ill  enable  the  foreigner  triumphantly  to 
compete  with  him  for  generations  yet  to  come. 


Aut.  III. — 1.  lAidu'ig  van  Beethoven  s  lA'hen.  Von  Alex- 
AXDEU  W.  THAYEU,nach  dein  Original-Manuscript  deutsch 
bearbeitet.  Vol.  1.  Berlin:  1866.  Vol.  11.  Berlin:  1872. 
2.  Chronolof/isches  Verzeichniss  der  TVerlie  I.udwig  van  Beet¬ 
hoven's.  Von  W.  Thayeii.  Berlin  :  1865. 

.3.  Beethoven's  Letters,  ^c.  Translated  by  Lady  Wallace. 
London :  1866. 

4.  Biographische  Notizen  uher  Ludwig  van  Beethoven.  Von 
lliKS  und  Wegeleu.  Coblenz:  1838. 

5.  Beethoven  und  seine  Werke.  Von  OxTO  MuilLBUECllT. 
Leipzig :  1866. 

6.  Beethoven,  eine  Kunststudie.  Von  WlLII.  voN  Lenz. 
Cassel :  1855. 

7.  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  I^ehcn  und  Schaffen.  Von  A.  B. 
Marx.  Berlin :  1863. 

^ERTAIN  statues  of  ancient  fame  are  known  to  us  only  from 
a  comparison  of  the  copies  of  them  w'hich  exist  in  different 
museums.  One  copy  preserves  features  which  another  has 
lost :  size,  w'orkmanship,  material  lend  their  concurrent  aid. 
Bi’onze  may  restore  what  has  perished  in  marble ;  but  it  is 
only  by  bearing  in  mind  all  the  existing  copies  that  a  com¬ 
plete  conception  of  the  original  w'ork  can  be  formed.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  portraits  :  our  idea  of  Shakspearc,  Crom¬ 
well,  or  Mary  Stuart  does  not  rest  on  one  work  of  a  man  of 
genius,  a  Raphael  or  a  Reynolds,  wdio  paints  the  man  ‘  for 
‘  ever  at  his  best  and  fullest,’  but  is  made  up  of  partial 
glimpses  caught  from  various  pictures  from  the  hands  of 
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commonplace  artists.  It  is  so  with  biogiaphies.  Written  as 
they  are,  some  with  an  antiquarian  view,  some  to  propagate  a 
dogma  or  serve  a  political  purpose,  those  which  havp  literary 
merit  rarely  represent  but  to  distort ;  whilst  those  which  are 
faithful  to  their  original  resemble  photographs  rather  than 
pictures,  and,  sacrificing  perspective  to  completeness,  become 
exhaustively  dull.  How  few  biographies  are  to  be  found  which 
are  at  once  readable  and  trustworthy ;  and  of  these  few  how' 
few  again  are  written  by  Germans !  The  Gei-man  mind 
would  seem  to  have  all  the  necessaiy  qualities  of  bu)graphers ; 
vet  no  biographies  are  so  unreadable  as  German  biographies. 
French  tact  and  insight  give  reality  to  a  picture  which  owes 
little  to  research  or  honest  attention  to  facts.  English  com¬ 
mon  sense  seldom  wholly  misconceives  its  subject,  seldom  fails 
to  have  some  idea  of  arrangement,  some  sense  of  proportion, 
some  reticence.  Hut  the  German  biographer  is  possessed  by 
the  demon  of  detail ;  like  the  leaden  mantle  of  the  Inferno, 
detail  w'eighs  him  dowm  so  that  he  cannot  lift  himself  up  and 
see  the  land  in  Avhich  he  is  w’alking.  lie  is  like  Pcrcinet  in 
the  fairy  tale,  sitting  amidst  mountains  of  unsifted  feathers, 
and,  alas  !  with  no  hope  of  a  fairy  godmother  to  come  to  his 
help.  Ilis  work  is  full  of  facts,  great  and  small,  relevant  and 
irrelevant,  but  will  never  have  a  place  in  literature,  nor  be  fit 
for  more  than  material :  invaluable  material,  it  is  true,  but 
not  yet  literature.  There  were  many  biographies  of  Goethe 
before  Mr.  Lewes  gathered  them  up  uito  a  woi’k  which  is  the 
delight  of  all  who  read  it.  Sed  omties — but  who  reads  them 
now?  AVho  shall  give  us  a  life  of  Weber,  Gluck,  or  Schubert? 
There  is  no  want  of  biographers ;  but  they  only  escape  from 
facts  to  be  lost  in  clouds  of  enthusiasm.  It  is  no  relief  to 
turn  from  !Mr.  Thayer  (who,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  German, 
though  his  Avork  aj)peai’S  in  the  German  language,  and  has  all 
the  excellences  and  defects  of  a  German  book  )  to  Herr  Nohl 
or  Madame  Polko :  for  the  German  biographer  is  never  so  dull 
as  Avhen  he  is  sentimental,  never  so  commonplace  as  Avhen  he  is 
inspired. 

Beethoven  has  fared  no  better  than  his  brothers  in  art. 
Many  volumes  have  been  written  about  him.  His  pupils  and 
contemporaries  have  said  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  by  the 
friends  of  so  lonely  a  man.  His  life  has  been  Avritten  from 
different  points  of  vieAv  by  several  authors.  His  Avorks  have 
been  arranged,  analysed,  criticised.  And  Avhen  Mr.  Thayer 
has  published  his  last  volume  the  collection  of  materials  for 
a  life  of  Beethoven  Avill  be  complete.  But  the  life  of  Beethoven 
will  not  have  been  Avritten.  It  is  impossible  to  wish  for  a  more 
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complete  and  trustworthy  analysis  of  the  first  thirty-five  years 
of  his  life  than  that  which  iNIr.  Thayer  has  given.  But  it  is 
strangely  wanting  in  literary  merit.  No  one  who  wishes  to 
know  what  is  known  about  Beethoven  can  disregard  so  im¬ 
portant  a  work,  or  can  fail  to  be  thankful  to  iMr.  Thayer  for 
the  loving  labour  expended  on  it.  But  to  read  the  book  is  a 
labour  and  a  weariness;  and  we  long  for  the  advent  of  the 
biographer,. wliether  German  or  English,  who  will  make  the 
dry  bones  live  and  conjure  them  into  the  true  likeness  of  so 
great  a  man. 

Our  object  in  this  article  will  be,  not  to  criticise,  whether  for 
blame  or  praise,  the  existing  biographies  of  Beethoven,  nor  to 
discuss  his  place  iii  the  history  of  music  or  in  the  I’anks  of 
inventors :  all  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  is  to  attempt  to  give 
some  .view  of  Beethoven  as  he  was,  as  he  appeared  to  those 
who  lived  with  him,  as  he  shewed  himself  by  his  manner  of 
life,  his  conversation,  his  lettei’s  little  hope  of  adding  to 

the  materials  of  the  unborn  biographer  whose  work  will  one 
day  charm  us,  but  desiring  to  help,  if  possible,  to  read  the 
strange  riddle  which  lies  hid  in  Beethoven’s  life  and  charac¬ 
ter,  and  in  the  seemingly  jarring  and  discordant  life  of  the 
‘  mighty-mouthed  inventor  of  harmonics  ’  to  find  some  echo 
of  the  beauty  and  order  which  inform  his  great  and  glorious 
conceptions. 

The  facts  of  the  life  of  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  are  his  works. 
There  is  little  in  the  record  of  his  life  to  interest  us.  He  lived, 
like  Bach  or  Schubert,  in  one  place  for  many  years,  with  little 
change  from  year  to  year ;  a  quiet  and  monotonous  life,  pre¬ 
senting  none  of  the  contrasts  and  anxieties  Avhich  enliven  the 
story  of  the  lives  of  Gluck,  ^lozart,  or  Mendelssohn.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1770,  not  1772,  as  he  himself  believed, 
at  Bonn,  the  liesideuz-Stadt  of  the  Electors  of  Cologne.  His 
family  had  practised  music  for  some  generations.  Ilis  grand¬ 
father  had  been  capellmeister  and  first  bass  at  the  Electoral 
Court.  Ilis  father  was  a  tenor  singer  in  the  Opera  and 
chapel ;  an  ill-conditioned,  drunken  fellow,  to  whom  Ludwig 
owed  little  but  the  accident  of  his  birth  and  a  thoi'ough  train¬ 
ing  in  the  mechanical  handling  of  the  pianoforte.  The  fame 
of  the  child  Mozart  Avas  recent;  and  Johann  van  Beethoven, 
finding  that  his  son  was  a  boy  of  extraordinary  talent,  Avislied 
to  turn  it  to  account  in  the  same  way  as  Leopold  Mozart.  The 
young  Ludwig  received  little  other  education.  lie  attended 
a  school  where  he  learnt  to  read  and  Avrite  and  gained  a  smat¬ 
tering  of  Latin.  His  father  knov  nothing  of  literature  or 
general  culture ;  and  all  the  time  Avhich  should  have  been 
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bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  tlie  child’s  mind  was  devoted 
to  the  exercising  of  his  fingers.  So  long  as  he  practised 
assiduously  no  more  was  Avished  or  expected  from  him.  We 
are  told  by  one  biogra])hcr  or  another  how  the  poor  child  used 
to  cry  over  th.e  long,  dreary  exercises  on  the  pianoforte  and 
violin  ;  hoAV  he  was  not  allowed  to  play  the  untaught  melodies 
which  even  at  that  age  came  to  him  ;  how  his  father  Avould 
come  home  from  the  tavern  late  at  night  and  drag*  him  out  of 
bed  for  a  lesson.  Such  stories  are  often  mythical ;  but  Mr. 
Thayer’s  facts  rest  on  a  broader  foundation  than  those  of  most 
biographers,  and  he  seldom  accepts  or  controverts  a  popular 
statement  without  giving  good  reason. 

No  wonder  that  the  boy  Avas  not  happy  at  home,  and  that 
his  childhood  and  youth  had  but  fcAv  joys.  He  Avas  shy  and 
awkward,  and  did  not  make  many  friends ;  and  in  his  own 
family  there  seems  hardly.^(^'ave  been  one  kindred  soul.  Of 
his  mother  he  retained  an  affectionate  recollection  ;  nor  Avould 
he  suffer  a  Avord  to  be  said  against  his  father  or  his  brothers  ; 
but  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  even  in  his  boyhood  the  loneliness 
of  genius  had  fallen  to  his  lot.  Some  friends  and  protectors  he 
found  in  Bonn — Oraf  AValdstein,  to  Avhom  tlie  great  C  Major 
Sonata  is  dedicated  ;  and  the  Breunings,  a  family  still  knoAvn 
and  honoured  in  Bonn,  took  him  by  the  hand.  Frau  van 
Breuning  Avas  honoured  and  loved  by  him  as  a  second  mother. 
Her  son  Stephan  Avas  one  of  his  earliest  and  latest  friends. 
The  daughter,  Eleanora,  Avho  afterAvards  married  his  friend 
and  biographer.  Dr.  Wegcler,  has  been  set  doAvn  by  senti¬ 
mental  Avriters  as  his  first  love.  But  there  is  little  foundation 
for  such  a  belief,  though  a  Avai’m  affection  and  friendship  to¬ 
wards  the  Avhole  family  ai)pears  in  all  Beethoven’s  relations 
with  them.  It  Avas  in  the  Breunings’  house  (Avhich  overlooked 
the  square  Avhere  his  statue  noAv  stands)  that  he  spent  Avhat 
few  hours  of  happiness  his  boyhood  and  youth  gave  him. 
Here  he  could  take  refuge  from  the  squalor  and  confusion  of 
his  father’s  house,  and  find  recreation  in  the  books  and  pic¬ 
tures  Avith  Avhich  his  friends  made  him  acquainted.  But  his 
days  AA'ere  often  darkened  by  gloomy  moods.  He  had  fcAV 
companions  and  foAver  sympathisers ;  and  Ave  may  see  the 
traces  of  bitter  recollections  in  a  letter  Avritten  in  1793  to 
E.  van  Breuning,  in  Avhich  he  says ;  ‘  You  Avill,  I  trust,  find 
‘  your  friend  a  happier  man,  for  AA'hom  time  and  his  kinder 
‘  fate  Avill  have  smoothed  the  furroAvs  of  former  perverse  for- 
‘  tune.’  Alas  !  the  perversity  Avas  in  his  OAvn  nature  ;  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  smiles  of  fortune  the  cloud  Avhich  had  settled 
on  his  head  grcAv  darker  and  darker  till  the  end. 
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So  Avomlerful  a  genius  as  that  of  Beethoven  could  not  re¬ 
main  entirely  unknown.  There  is,  however,  a  striking  differ¬ 
ence  between  his  boyhood  and  that  of  ^lozart.  At  an  age 
when  jNIozart  Avas  sitting  on  Imperial  knees,  and  receiving 
jeAvelled  snuffboxes  and  gold  Avatches  from  jirinccs  and  car¬ 
dinals,  Beethoven  Avas  living  the  uneventful  life  of  a  musician 
at  the  Electoral  Court ;  playing  the  viola  in  the  orchestra  and 
the  organ  in  the  church,  and  figuring  in  scarlet  and  gold-lace 
as  one  of  the  Elector’s  band  on  gala-days.  At  fifteen  he 
gained  the  right  to  Avear  a  SAvord  at  court,  as  assistant  to  the 
court  organist,  Xcefc.  Stories  arc  told  of  his  pianoforte-play¬ 
ing,  which  Ave  may  easily  believe  Avas  something  very  different 
from  the  fashionable  style  of  the  time,  the  gnaceful  but  precise 
style  of  Abt  Vogler  and  ^lozart ;  but  he  did  not  attract  any 
marked  attention.  He  Avas  a  promising  musician,  Avith  an 
unusual  power  of  ‘  I’hantasircn,’  and  remarkable  dexterity  of 
finger — and  that  Avas  all.  The  Elector  shoAved  him  no  especial 
favour;  and  in  a  list  of  the  court  musicians,  Avhen  Beethoven 
Avas  tAventy-one  years  old,  he  is  mentioned  merely  as  one  of 
the  band,  and  a  player  of  clavier-concertos.  His  name  is  not 
among  those  Avhich  are  marked  as  belonging  to  composers  or 
virtuosos  I  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  an  intelligent  observer 
saAV  something  more  than  ordinary  in  the  young  player.  For 
example,  a  Avritcr  in  a  musical  paper  of  the  same  year  speaks 
of  ‘  den  llebcn  guten  Bethofen  ’  as  belonging  to  the  first  rank 
of  players,  equal  in  execution  and  superior  in  expression  t 
Vogler  himself.  But  he  had  Avritten,  or  at  least  published 
little  ;  and  for  the  public  of  Bonn  he  Avas  only  one  of  the  Elec¬ 
tor’s  musicians.  They  had  not  discovered  hoAV  bright  a  star 
had  risen  in  their  dull  firmament. 

Graf  AValdstein’s  interest  Avith  the  young  Elector,  ]Max 
F'ranz  (the  brother  of  jMaric  Antoinette  and  jMaria  Theresa’s 
faA’Ouritc  son)  obtained  for  the  young  Beethoven  the  funds 
necessary  for  a  journey  to  Vienna,  then  (1792)  the  centre  of 
German  art  and  culture,  the  city  of  jNIozart  and  Haydn. 
Mozart  vidit  tantum  in  an  earlier  visit  to  Vienna,  from  Avhich 
his  mother’s  death  recalled  him.  It  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  had  a  few  lessons  from  the  great  master.  It  is  tolerably 
certain  (though  the  details  of  the  story  have  a  mythical  tinge) 
that  he  played  before  jMozart,  and  attracted  his  attention  by 
that  extraordinary  j)OAver  in  improvising  from  a  given  theme  of 
Avhich  Ave  have  spoken  above.  ^lozart  Avas  noAV  dead,  and 
Haydn  Avas  king.  Haydn  received  him  as  a  pupil,  and  gave 
him  instruction  in  the  theory  of  music  and  composition.  But 
there  Avas  never  much  cordiality  betAvecn  them.  Haydn  Avas 
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too  courtly  and  ceremonious  to  like  the  uncouth  genius  whose 
slovenly  dress  and  uncombed  hair  must  have  offended  him 
almost  as  much  as  his  intolerable  sell-conceit  and  obstinacy. 
He  had  bowed  his  head  before  the  genius  of  Mozart,  and  had 
not  been  ashamed  to  learn  of  his  scholars.  But  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  of  him  that  in  his  old  age  he  should  admit  the 
claims  of  this  ‘  Great  Mogul  ’  (as  he  called  Beethoven),  who 
compared  himself  to  Goethe  and  Handel,  and  did  not  scruple 
to  give  his  own  authority  for  breaking  the  simplest  rules  of 
musical  composition. 

Beethoven,  on  his  side,  mistrusted  (most  unjustly  we  may 
believe)  the  honesty  of  Haydn,  and  suspected  him  of  jealousy. 
He  was  enraged  at  finding  that  his  musical  exercises  were  not 
faultlessly  corrected ;  and  took  the  op})ortunity  of  Haydn’s 
visit  to  England  (in  1794)  to  break  oft‘  their  connexion.  Nor 
would  he  ever  allow  himself  to  bo  called  Haydn’s  scholar ; 
maintaining  that  he  had  had  lessons  from  him,  but  had  learnt 
nothing.  It  was,  indeed,  no  light  task  to  teach  so  unruly 
a  pupil,  who  knew  by  intuition  what  others  taught  and 
learnt,  and  would  not  submit  his  judgment  to  rules  of  which 
he  did  not  feel  the  necessity.  Beethoven,  we  are  told, 
seldom  spoke  of  Haydn  but  with  some  expression  of  dis¬ 
paragement.  The  fault  was  probably  on  his  side ;  it  is  one 
among  many  instances  of  the  suspicion  and  ill-will  with  which 
he  regarded  those  whose  claims  in  any  way  interfered  with 
his  own. 

Beethoven  had  no  just  reason  to  envy  or  fear  rivals. 
Whether  helped  by  the  influence  of  Count  Waldstein,  or 
the  kindness  of  Haydn,  he  had  not  long  to  wait  for  success 
and  acknowledgment.  Waldstein  was  connected  by  birth  or 
marriage  with  many  of  the  great  people  at  the  Elector’s  Court. 
The  echoes  of  Mozart  were  still  vibrating  in  the  drawing¬ 
rooms  of  Vienna ;  and  the  grandees  who  had  been  his  j)atrous 
were  glad  to  welcome  an  artist  whose  playing,  if  it  did  not 
agree  with  established  canons  of  taste,  was  so  masterly  and 
original  as  to  leave  no  place  for  a  rival.  Vogler  coidd  not 
reach  him  in  expression,  nor  Hummel  in  execution.  Czerny, 
Cramer,  WdlfH — it  was  a  great  time  for  pianoforte-players — 
were  obliged  one  after  the  other  to  yield  to  his  ‘  gigantic  ’ 
playing.  The  Abbe  Gelinek,  who  had  gone  down  as  to  an 
easy  victory  to  measure  himself  against  the  presumptuous 
young  man,  came  away  saying,  ‘  He  is  not  a  man ;  he  is  the 
‘  devil  himself.  He  plays  us  all  dead ;  and  how  he  impro- 
‘  vises !  ’ 

There  was  indeed  but  one  opinion  about  his  playing.  He 
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attempted  and  aclneved  difficidties  Avhich  liad  never  been  con-  ii 

ceived  before.  His  short  broad  fingers  seemed  little  adapted  i 

for  brilliant  execution,  and  contrasted  ludicrously  with  AVolffl,  1 

whose  spider  hands  could  span  twelve  notes  with  ease;  yet  his 
dexterity  in  rapid  passages,  double  shakes,  scales,  &c.,  is  ^ 

spoken  of  as  unrivalled.  He  would  invent  and  execute  un¬ 
premeditated  hravvra  ])assagcs  t)f  greater  difficulty  than  any 
that  are  found  in  his  published  works.  If  he  was  too  impatient 
to  perfect  his  execution  of  delicate  passages,  the  tempestuous 
energy  of  his  playing  supplied  by  inspiration  the  defect  of 
practice.  But  it  was  his  execution  of  slow  and  pathetic  move¬ 
ments  which  set  him  far  above  all  his  contemporaries.  There 
was  a  largeness  and  depth  of  feeling  which  we  who  know  the 
slow  movements  of  the  D  major  and  F  minor  sonatas  can  well 
believe  to  have  been  in  their  ccmiposer ;  but  which  ap])eared 
miraculous  to  those  who  heard  him  for  the  first  time — for  we 
must  remember  that  he  was  not  known  as  a  composer  at  this 
time.  He  had  perfected  his  mastery  over  the  instrument  by 
improvising — an  art  too  much  neglected  now,  if  too  highly 
prized  then.  ‘  His  improvising,’  says  his  pu])il  Kies,  ‘  was  the 
‘  most  extraordinary  thing  that  could  be  heard,  especially  when 
‘  he  was  in  good  humour  or  excited.  No  other  artists  ap- 
‘  proached  him  in  the  height  on  which  he  stood.  The  ricli- 
‘  ness  of  the  ideas  which  crowded  on  him,  the  caprices  to  which 
‘  he  lent  himself,  the  variety  of  handling,  the  difficulties  which 
‘  oft'ered  themselves,  or  were  introduced  by  him,  were  un- 

‘  surjmssed . In  a  crescendo  passage  he  often  held 

‘  the  Tempo  back  into  a  ritardando.  This  gave  a  very  fine 
‘  and  striking  elfect.  He  would  give  now  with  the  right 
‘  hand,  now  with  the  left,  a  beautiful  and  wholly  inimit- 
‘  able  expression.’  The  artist  IMiihler  mentions  his  impro¬ 
vising  for  two  hours  together;  during  the  wliole  of  which 
time  there  was  not  a  single  bar  Avhich  was  faidty  or  wanted 
criginality.  Among  many  anecdotes  referring  to  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  power  w'e  choose  one  related  by  ]\Ir.  Thayer, 
from  Czerny.  Ignaz  Pleyel  had  brought  some  new  quar- 
tetts  to  ^'ienna,  wliich  Avere  i)erformed  at  the  house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz : — 

‘  At  the  close  Beethoven,  who  Avas  present,  Avas  begged  to  play.  As 
usual  lie  had  to  be  pressed  again  and  again,  and  at  last  Avas  almost 
dragged  by  force  to  the  instrument  by  the  ladies.  With  an  inqiatient 
gesture  he  snatched  from  the  violin-desk  the  open  second  violin  part 
of  Pleyel’s  quartett,  thrcAV  it  on  the  desk  of  the  pianoforte,  and  began 
to  improvise.  1 1  is  playing  had  never  been  mere  brilliant,  original, 
and  grand  than  on  that  evening.  But  through  the  Avhole  improvisation 
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in  the  middle  parts  ran  like  a  thread  or  Canto  Fernio  the  notes,  un¬ 
important  in  themselves,  of  the  accidentally  open  -page ;  on  which  he 
built  the  noblest  melodies  and  harniquies  in  the  most  brilliant  concert 
style.  Old  Plcyel  could  only  show  his  astonishment  by  kissing  his 
hands.  After  such  improvisations  Beethoven  would  break  out  into  a 
loud  ringing  merry  laugh.’ 

It  Avas  as 'a  composer,  however,  that  Beethoven  himself  felt 
his  strength.  He  hatl  hitherto  had  little  regular  instruction 
in  composition,  though  he  had  learnt  much  during  the  years 
in  Avhich  he  had  played  in  the  Elector’s  orchestra.  He  now 
set  himself  steadily  to  w’ork  under  Schenck,  Salieri,  Albrechts- 
berger,  and  other  teachers  of  more  or  less  fame,  to  learn  the 
secrets  of  composition  and  the  capabilities  of  instruments. 
The  result  Avas  the  first  great  outburst  of  his  musical  creations. 
It  may  be  that  the  instruction  he  so  eagerly  sought  made  him 
conscious  of  his  deficiency  in  technical  knoAvledge,  and  that 
he  avoided  publication  till  he  felt  more  sure  of  ])ossessing  not 
only  the  ])OAA’er  of  invention,  but  also  the  skill  to  present 
his  inventions  in  perfect  form.  At  all  events,  little  Avas 
published  till  1795;  then  appeared  in  rapid  succession  a 
concerto  in  C  (aa’IucIi  he  played  at  the  firet  rehearsal  in  CJ 
on  finding  that  the  pitch  of  the  pianoforte  Avas  a  semitone 
flat  for  the  instruments),  a  large  number  of  pianoforte 
sonatas,  the  tAvo  famous  songs  ‘  Ah  perfido !  ’  and  ‘  Adelaide,’ 
quintetts,  quartetts,  and  trios,  a  second  concerto,  the  septett, 
and  the  first  symphony :  all  .of  Avhich  Avere  published  before 
the  summer  of  18U0.  Beethoven  had  the  good  fortune  granted 
to  Mendelssohn,  but  denied  to  Schubert  and  Schumann,  of 
finding  subscribers  and  publishers  for  each  A\-ork  as  it  was 
completed.  He  lived  in  Prince  LichnoAvsky’s  house,  and 
was  on  familiar  terms  Avith  Prince  LobkoAvitz,  Lichnowsky’s 
brother  Count  Carl,  and  other  noble  friends  -Arhose  names 
appear  in  his  letters,  and  in  the  subscription-lists  for  his 
Avorks.  One  of  his  most  intimate  and  faithful  friends  was 
Zineskall,  to  Avhom  a  large  number  of  his  existing  letters 
were  addressed.  These  letters,  full  of  alfectionate  terms  and 
careless  gaiety — the  Avit  is  rather  elephantine — are  among  the 
most  characteristic  Ave  have ;  shoAving,  as  they  do,  how  little 
of  the  misanthrope  there  Avas  in  Beethoven,  Avho  so  bitterly 
resented  the  imputation  of  misanthropy.  The  Aveekly  concerts 
in  Prince  Lichnowsky’s  house,  and  his  influence  in  musical 
circles  at  Vienna,  gave  Beethoven  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
and  conducting  each  ncAv  AA’ork  as  it  came  out.  He  had  leisure 
to  work,  an  appreciating  public,  good  pay  from  publishers 
and  j)atrons ;  he  lived  among  sympathising  friends ;  he  had 
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in  himself  the  consciousness  of  growing  powers,  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  gave  him  every  hope  of  devoting  all  his  energy 
to  that  which  he  felt  to  be  his  destiny,  and  which  he  wor¬ 
shipped  as  his  highest  aim  in  life — to  utter  in  immortal  works 
the  speech  which  God  had  given  him.  No  brighter  prospect, 
it  would  seem,  could  be  dreamed  of  by  the  young  composer. 
But  his  own  nature  forbade  him  to  rest  content,  or  to  take 
pleasure  in  his  good  fortune.  lie  could  not  bear  the  restraint 
of  Lichnowsky’s  house :  to  be  shaved  and  dressed  by  three 
in  the  afternoon,  to  be  Avaited  on  by  any  servant  but  his  own, 
to  be  expected  to  play  at  certain  fixed  times,  seemed  to  him 
intolerable  bondage.  Himself  more  irritable  than  all  his 
brethren  in  art,  he  imagined  that  all  the  artists  in  Vienna 
were  his  enemies — that  oversights  were  insults,  and  studied 
kindnesses  conspiracies.  But  there  was  a  deeper  reason  for 
discontent.  The  cloud  was  beginning  to  gather  which  •was  to 
overshadow  his  whole  future,  and  make  the  life  of  Beethoven 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  stories  in  the  history  of  art.  For 
several  years  he  had  tried  to  resist  a  conviction  that  his  sense 
of  hearing  was  becoming  imperfect.  At  length  he  could 
hide  from  himself  no  longer  the  fact  that  he  wms  becoming 
deaf.  He  ■\uitcs  to  his  friend  AVcgclcr  (June  29,  1800)  : — 

‘  ]\Iy  hearing  during  the  last  three  years  has  becorno  graduallj 

worse . My  ears  are  singing  and  ringing  {sauseu  vnd  brausen) 

perpetually,  day  and  night.  I  may  indeed  say  that  my  life  is  very 
wretched  ;  for  nearly  two  years  past  I  have  avoided  almost  all  society, 
because  I  find  it  impossible  to  say  to  people  I  am  deaf!  In  any  other 
profession  than  mine  this  might  be  more  tolerable,  but  in  mine  such  a 

condition  is  truly  frightful . In  the  theatre  I  am  obliged  to 

lean  close  up  against  the  orchestra  in  order  to  understand  what  the 
actor  says,  and  when  a  little  way  off  I  hear  none  of  the  high  notes  of 
instruments  or  voices.  .  .  .  IIow  ol'ten  have  I  cursed  my  existence ! 
Plutarch  has  led  me  to  resignation.  I  will  if  possible  set  Fate  at  de¬ 
fiance,  although  there  must  be  moments  in  my  life  when  I  .shall  be  the 
most  unhappy  of  God’s  creatures.  I  entreat  you  to  say  nothing  of  my 
affliction  to  anyone,  not  even  to  Lorchen.*  .  .  .  Resignation  !  what 
a  miserable  refuge  !  and  yet  it  is  my  sole  remaining  one.’f 

And  again  a  few  months  later : — 

‘  You  coidd  scarcely  believe  what  a  sad  and  dreary  life  mine  has 
been  for  the  last  two  years :  my  defective  hearing  everywhere  pursu¬ 
ing  me  like  a  spectre,  making  me  lly  from  everyone  and  appear  a 
misanthrope — und  bin's  dock  so  icenig  ! '  J 

*  Wegeler’s  wife,  born  Eleanore  v.  Rrcuning. 

I  Lady  Wallace,  vol.  i.  p.  23.  J  Il)id.  p.  33. 
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We  would  transcribe  in  addition  to  these  letters  that  most 
interesting  document  which  is  generally  known  as  Beethoven’s 
Will,  addressed  to  his  brothers  and  dated  1802 ;  but  the 
length  of  it  makes  this  impossible,  and  it  is  difficult  to  select 
passages  from  a  i)icce  which  should  be  read  as  a  whole.  A 
few  lines  may  be  given  ; — 

‘  Alas  !  how  could  I  proclaim  aloud  the  deficiency  of  a  sense  which 
ought  to  have  been  more  perfect  with  me  than  with  other  men — a 
sense  which  I  once  }X)ssessed  in  the  highest  perfection,  to  an  extent 

indeed  that  few  of  my  profession  ever  enjoyed ! . Such  things 

brought  me  to  the  verge  of  desperation,  and  well-nigh  caused  me  to 
put  an  end  to  my  life.  Art !  Art !  alone  deterred  me.  Ah  !  how 
could  I  (juit  the  world  before  bringing  forth  all  that  I  felt  it  was  my 

vocation  to  produce  ! . Constrained  to  become  a  philosopher  in 

my  28th  year  !  .  .  .  God  !  thou  lookest  into  my  heart ;  Thou  knowest 
it;  Tiioii  knowest  that  love  of  mankind  and  feelings  of  benevolence  have 
their  abode  there,  Gli !  ye  who  may  some  day  road  this,  think  that 
you  have  done  mo  injustice ;  and  lot  the  unhappy  be  consoled  by 
finding  one  like  himself,  who,  in  defiance  of  all  the  obstacles  of  nature, 
has  done  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  bo  included  in  the  ranks  of 
worthy  artists  and  men,’  * 

‘  A  true  de  profnndis  clamavit,’  says  Mr.  Thayer.  It  is  the 
Werther-cry  of  tlic  suffering  spirit,  conscious  of  greatness, 
longing  for  sjunpatby  and  appreciation  ;  but  different  in  this, 
that  Wcrthcr’s  passion  is  imagined,  this  is  real.  These  few 
pages  show  us  all  the  beauty  of  Beethoven’s  nature,  and 
must  be  read  by  all  who  desire  to  know  what  he  truly  was,  to 
clear  themselves  of  the  misconeeptions  which  lie  on  the  surface 
of  his  stormy  and  passionate  life,  and  see  beneath  them  the 
warm  heart  worthy  of  a  great  man. 

It  is  indeed  a  strange  contrast  that  such  a  calamity  should 
have  fallen  on  such  a  man,  a  hard  calamity  for  anyone  to  bear : 
but  w’ho  can  Avonder  that  Beethoven  almost  despaired  under 
its  Avcight  ?  It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Hiller  has  said,  that  the 
musician  receives  as  much  pain  as  pleasure  through  the  ear, 
and  that  the  man  Avhosc  inner  car  could  hear  the  harmonies  of 
the  Second  ^lass  coxild  have  had  no  need  of  the  outer  ear  to 
interpret  music  to  him.  Still,  it  must  have  been  of  all  sorrows 
the  most  cruel  to  the  great  musician  never  to  hear  his  own 
creations  but  with  the  car  of  fancy  or  of  memory',  to  be  content 
as  it  Avere  Avith  the  shadoAV  and  picture  of  music,  and  to  re¬ 
nounce  for  ever  the  sound  of  his  beloved  orchestra,  the  bodily 
presence  of  the  discordant  harmony  of  instruments,  ncAv  com- 
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binations  of  which  were  daily  recorded  to  his  genius.  AVell 
may  INIr.  Thayer  say,*  ‘  The  manner  in  which  Beethoven  at  last 
‘  raised  himself  above  his  great  misfortune  has  in  it,  indeed, 

‘  something  noble  and  heroic :  and  in  the  grand  scides  of  works 
‘  which  he  brought  out  in  the  decade  1798-1808  we  have  not 

*  only  monuments  of  his  genius  to  admire :  they  give  evidence 

*  as  wdl  of  the  superhuman  resolution  with  which  he  gave 
‘  exi)ression  to  the  inspirations  of  this  genius  under  circum- 
‘  stances  which  might  well  have  weakened  its  efforts  and 
‘  maimed  its  energy.’ 

The  origin  of  his  deafness  is  obscure.  Beethoven  himself 
ascribed  it  to  a  sudden  injury  to  the  nerve ;  j  others  have 
supposed  that  it  arose  from  a  violent  cold  caught  between 
door  and  window,  or  an  attack  of  fever  ;  or,  again,  that  it  was 
the  result  of  smallpox,  which  had  left  some  traces  on  his  fiice. 
But  whatever  the  cause,  the  malady  grew  worse  and  Avorse. 
In  1804,  at  a  performance  of  the  ‘  Eroica,’  he  could  not  hear 
the  horns  plainly.  In  1805  he  expresses  a  wish  to  hear  his 
opera  (‘  Fidelio  ’)  from  a  distance  ;  ‘  in  this  Avay,’  he  says, 
‘  my  patience  will  not  be  so  severely  tried  as  Avhen  I  am  close 
‘  gnough  to  hear  my  music  so  bungled.’ J  In  1808  he  could 
.still  conduct  with  effect,  as  is  shown  by  the  anecdote  referring 
to  the  first  performance  of  his  ‘  Choral  Fantasia.’  About 
1810  he  began  to  make  use  of  ‘  Conversation-books.’  in  which 
his  friends  note  Avhat  they  had  to  say  to  him.  Even  at  this 
date  he  had  nearly  given  up  ])laying  in  public.  As  his  deafness 
increased  his  playing  ceased  to  charm.  He  would  play  so 
loud"  as  to  break  the  strings ;  or  drown  soft  ])assages  of  the 
right  hand  by  striking  the  keys  accidentally  with  tlie  left.  In 
conducting,  too,  he  ceased  by  degrees  to  feel  his  orchestra; 
and,  thinking  of  the  Avork  rathfcr  than  the  performers,  aaouW 
hurry  or  retard  the  time  so  as  sometimes  to  throAv  the  players 
into  complete  confusion.  This  Avas  especially  likely  to  haj)i)i!n 
in  performances  of  his  later  Avorks,  in  Avhich  the  unfamiliar 
modulations  and  abrupt  changes  of  rhythm  offered  neAv  and 
unexpected  difficulties  to  ])layers  trained  in  the  school  of 
Haydn  and  !Mozart.  "When  he  had  got  his  orchestra  at 
sixes  and  sevens,  Beethoven  Avould  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter 
and  cry,  ‘  Just  Avhat  I  expected  I  I  Avished  to  try  and  shake 
‘  such  good  riders  out  of  the  saddle !’  An  English  traveller 


*  Vol.  ii.  p.  8. 

t  See  the  extraordinary  anecdote  redated  by  Mr.  Thayer,  vol.  ii. 
p.  92. 

J  Lady  Wallace,  vol.  i.  p.  C3. 
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■who  saw  him  in  1823  (four  years  before  his  death),  speaks  of 
a  great  change  in  his  appearance  since  1816,  but  says  that 
to  his  surprise  Beethoven  could  understand  everything  which 
was  said  to  him  in  a  loud  voice  and  slowly.  In  1824  he  could 
not  hear  the  applause  which  greeted  the  9th  Symphony.  The 
story  is  interesting.*  Beethoven  did  not  conduct,  but  stood 
near  the  conductor  to  give  him  the  tempi.  The  ‘  Scherzo,’  with 
its  wonderful  drum  passages,  so  affected  the  audience  that  the 
storm  of  applause  drowned  the  orchestra.  Beethoven  -went 
on  beating  time  till  a  friend  showed  him  what  Avas  going  on 
behind  him.  At  the  end  of  the  symphony,  the  tragic  contrast 
between  the  deaf  man  standing  before  them  and  the  world 
of  sound  Avhich  had  arisen  by  bis  creation,  completely  over¬ 
came  his  hearers,  ‘  breaking  all  the  bonds  of  joy,  sorrow,  and 
‘  sympathy.’  This  was  the  last  time  he  shoAved  himself  in 
a  concert :  ‘  too  plain  to  liim  had  the  consciousness  become 
‘  that  he  could  now  no  more  occupy  his  position  in  public : 

‘  and  Avhilst  others  left  the  concert-room  joyful  and  uplifted  in 
/  heart,  he  made  his  Avay  in  dejection  to  his  house.’ 

Herr  Marx  ascribes  (and  rightly,  avc  think)  to  his  deafness 
much  of  the  capriciousness,  suspicion,  and  ill-humour  by  Avhich 
we  fear  the  character  of  Beethoven  is  most  generally  known. 
‘  You  cannot  believe,’  says  Stephan  von  Breuning  in  1 804, 
‘  Avhat  an  indescribable  impression  the  loss  of  his  hearing  has 
‘  made  on  Beethoven.  Imagine  the  effect  on  his  excitable  tem- 
‘  perament  of  the  feeling  that  he  is  unhappy ;  then  comes 
‘  reserve,  mistrust  often  of  his  best  friends,  and  general  irreso- 
‘  lution.  For  the  most  part,  only  Avith  a  few  exceptions,  Avhere 
‘  his  original  feelings  have  free  expression,  intercourse  Avith  him 
‘  is  a  real  exertion,  as  one  can  never  throAv  off  restraint.’  .  His 
very  simplicity  Avas  curdled  into  suspicion  ;  for  he  AA'ould  listen 
to  Avhat  Avas  said  against  his  best  friends,  say  nothing,  seek  no 
explanation,  and  yet  treat  Avith  the  deepest,  contempt  the 
person  Avhom  his  unjust  suspicions  had  injured.  Some  chance 
Avord  might  then  shoAv  him  his  error,  and  he  would  Avrite  such 
words  as  these :  ‘  I  acknoAvledge  that  I  do  not  deserve  your 

‘  friendshij) . I  am  coming  to  throw  myself  into  your 

*  arms,  and  to  entreat  you  to  restore  me  my  lost  friend  ;  ’  or 
‘  I  know  I  have  torn  your  heart.  But  I  have  been  punished 
‘  enough  by  the  emotion  Avhich  you  cannot  but  have  observed. 
‘  .  .  .  forgive  me  if  I  pained  you.  1  suffered  myself  not  /css.’t 

The  key  to  these  apparent  contradictions  is  to  be  found  in 


*  Schindler,  p.  155.  Leaz,  a’oI.  v.  p.  1G9. 
Tliayer,  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 
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the  perfect  sincerity  of  Beethoven  in  word  and  in  deed.  He 

*  wore  his  heart  on  his  tongue,’  as  one  of  his  friends  said  of 
him ;  and,  if  he  Avas  quick  to  take  offence,  he  Avas  no  less 
ready  to  make  amends.  But  the  hard  things  Avhicli  lie  said 
in  the  heat  of  his  anger  Avere  remembered,  and  Beethoven 
troubled  himself  too  little  to  explain  expressions  Avhich  Avere 
often  in  the  main  just,  hoAvever  inconsiderate  and  irritating. 
Hence  he  got  a  Avorse  reputation  than  he  deserved.  ‘  Beetho- 

*  ven  hatte  cin  buses  Maul,’  said  one  of  his  acquaintance  ;  and 
another  spoke  of  him  as  ‘  cin  unausstehlicher  Mensch.’  Indeed, 
make  Avhat  alloAvance  Ave  Avill  for  the  effects  of  deafness  and 
ill-health,  Ave  cannot  but  acknoAvledge  a  petulance  and  violence 
of  temper  beyond  all  excuse.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
in  his  earlier  as  avcII  as  his  later  years,  he  Avas  capable  not  only 
of  violent  outbursts  of  passion,  but  also  of  acts  of  real  un¬ 
kindness.  His  refusal  to  play  before  his  faithful  jiupil  Hies 
on  some  pretext  of  his  having  repeated  Avhat  he  had  heard  his 
master  play ;  his  suspicion  that  Ries  Avished  to  siqijdant  him 
in  an  appointment  offered  by  King  Jerome  of  Westphalia; 
his  ingratitude  to  Stephan  von  Breuning ;  his  unjust  and  even 
malicious  speeches  and  actions  in  the  case  of  those  Avhom  he 
fancied  to  have  injured  him ;  his  jealousy  of  other  artists — all 
these,  and  Instances  are  plentiful,  are  tokens  of  a  teini)crament 
AA'hich  Avas  by  no  means  Avholly  amiable.  It  is  painful  to  think 
that  Schubert  struggled  Avlth  poverty  for  seven  years  (the 
seven  last  and  most  troublous  years  of  the  older  artist’s  life,  it 
is  true)  Avhilst  Beethoven  lived,  and  Avith  a  word  could  have 
made  him  knoAvn  and  popular  ;  that  Rossini,  Avho  never  injured 
anyone,  should  hjive  been  treated  by  him  Avith  contempt  and 
dislike  ;  that  Weber  should  have  had  cause  to  complain  of  un¬ 
kindness;  that  he  should  have  estranged  from  him  dementi, 
Cherubini,  Hummel,  Wblffl — all,  in  fact,  Avho  did  not  bow 
doAvn  and  Avorship ;  and  that  lesser  admirers,  such  as  Kuhlau, 
should  have  met  Avith  hard  Avords  instead  of  encouragement. 
Hoav  different  from  the  unselfishness  of  Haydn  or  Men¬ 
delssohn  !  Yet  BeethoA'en  at  times  acknoAvledged  his  fault. 
He  was  reconciled  to  Hummel  on  his  death-bed.  He  placed 
Haydn’s  name  amongst  those  of  the  five  or  six  musicians 
Avhose  portraits  he  Avould  Avish  to  hang  on  the  Avails  of  his 
room.  He  acknowledged  Weber’s  merits  in  the  ‘  Freischiitz,’ 
and,  if  he  disparaged  him  as  an  artist,  he  did  not  disdain  him 
as  a  friend. 

Every  character,  hoAvever  fair,  has  its  ugly  side— a  side 
which  enemies  estimate  more  justly  than  friends.  Beethoven’s 
was  an  imperfect  nature,  dark  in  its  shadoAvs  as  brilliant  in  its 
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lights.  lie  was  no  perfectly  balanced  man,  ‘  square,  fashioned 
‘  without  flaw,’  but  an  impetuous,  irregular,  altogether  human 
being,  whose  faults  must  be  treated  >vith  reverence,  and  con¬ 
sidered  side  by  side  with  those  virtues  of  which  they  were 
often,  as  it  were,  the  shadow. 

‘Beethoven  war  iininer  in  Liebesverhiiltnissen,’  says  Wege- 
ler.  He  said  himself,  laughingly,  that  he  had  once  been  in 
love  wdth  the  same  woman  for  seven  whole  months.  That  a 
nature  like  his  should  not  have  been  susceptible  to  love  im¬ 
pressions  would  be  incredible;  we  need  not  the  sonnets  to 
convince  us  that  Shakspeare  was  a  lover ;  but  it  was  one  of  the 
contradictions  of  Beethoven’s  nature  that  his  affections  were 
easily  transferred,  and  that  in  his  whole  life  there  is  hardly  one 
of  his  many  love  affairs  which  exercised  an  abiding  influence 
upon  him.  Indeed,  his  attachments,  the  objects  of  which  were 
for  the  most  part  ladies  of  high  rank,  to  whom  a  marriage 
with  a  musician  would  have  been  an  almost  impossible  mes¬ 
alliance,  were  rather  of  the  nature  of  sentiment  than  love. 
His  letters  to  Eleonore  von  Breuning,  and  still  more  to  Bet- 
tina  von  Arnim,*  read  like  love-letters;  but  there  is  little 
reason  to  suppose,  in  either  case,  anything  beyond  a  senti¬ 
mental  attachment.  His  purity  of  character  forbids  us  to 
suppose  that  he  could  deliberately  make  love  to  any  Avoman 
whom  he  did  not  hope  to  marry ;  but  he  found  pleasure  and 
consolation  in  the  society  of  women,  and  his  impulsive  nature 
suggested  feelings  and  expressions  Avhich  were  more  sincere 
for  the  moment  than  lasting. 

Dr.  Ludwig  Nohl  (whose  ‘Life of  Beethoven ’is  constructed 
on  a  basis  of  artistic  truth)  has  conceived  the  idea  that  such  a 
man’s  life  must  contain  one  complete  love-scene,  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  he  finds  it  in  Beethoven’s  relations  with  the  Countess 
Giulietta  (or  Giulia)  Guicciardi — the  lady  to  Avhom  the  CJf 
Minor  Sonata  (known  to  amateurs  as  the  ‘  Moonlight  Sonata  ’) 
is  dedicated.  Apart  from  any  poetical  adaptation,  the  facts 
appear  to  be  these:  Beethoven,  now  (1802)  in  the  most  pro¬ 
sperous  circumstances  of  his  life,  felt  able  to  fulfil  his  constant 
wish  to  marry.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Countess 
Guicciardi,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  fell  in  love  with  her,  probably 
proposed  marriage  to  her,  and  was  rejected  on  the  ground  of 
unequal  birth.  The  whole  affair  seems  not  to  have  lasted 
many  months,  and  Mr.  Thayer  gives  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  impassioned  letters,  the  object  of  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Countess  Guicciardi,  Avere  not 

*  If  the  latter  are  genuine,  which  seems  doubtful. 
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■written  during  tlie  time  of  her  acquaintance  with  Beethoven. 
Apart  from  letters,  the  story  assumes  smaller  proportions.  We 
are  told,  however,  that  on  her  refusal  he  fled  for  comfort  to 
the  country-seat  of  his  friend  the  Countess  Erdddy ;  that  he 
disappeared  for  two  days ;  and,  after  long  search,  was  found 
faint  with  exhaustion  and  hunger,  in  a  distant  corner  of  the 
gardens.  The  lady  mamed  Count  Gallenberg,  with  whom 
she  led  an  unhappy  life.  Some  twenty  years  later,  Beet¬ 
hoven  said  of  her  (in  the  strange  jargon  which  served  him 
for  French  ;  he  never  could  write  or  speak  any  language  cor¬ 
rectly),  ‘  J’etois  bien  aime  d’elle  et  plus  que  jamais  son 

‘  epoux.  II  ctoit  pourtant  plus  son  amant  que  moi . 

‘  arrivec  ii  Vienne,  clle  cherchoit  moi  ])leurant,  mais  jc  la 
‘  meprisois.’ 

The  w  hole  affair  is  a  riddle ;  but  we  may  safely  say  with 
Mr.  Thayer,  ‘  The  material  for  a  tragedy  is  slight  enough  in 
‘  a  case  where  the  lover  Avrites,  “  1  feel  now  for  the  first  time 
‘“that  marriage  could  bring  happiness;”  and  adds  imme- 
‘  diately  afterwards,  “  Indeed  at  this  moment  I  could  marry 
‘  “  no  one,”  because,  forsooth,  the  satisfaction  of  his  ambition 
‘  Avas  more  precious  to  him  than  domestic  happiness  AA'ith  his 
‘  beloved.’ 

We  must  not  blame  him  too  lightly.  Not  on  the  ground  on 
Avhich  Goethe  has  been  excused,  Avhich  really  is  no  more  than 
that  ‘  hearts  are  many  and  poets  are  fcAv,’  but  because  Art  is  as 
exacting  a  mistress  as  ambition ;  and  it  is  not  for  critics  to 
estimate  the  all-absorbing  influence  Avhich  she  can  exercise 
upon  creative  minds.  Art  as  Avell  as  religion  sometimes  re¬ 
quires  nothing  short  of  absolute  sacrifice. 

The  period  from  1800  to  1805  Avas  as  productive  as  the  pre^ 
ceding  five  years  had  been.  Beethoven  had  noAV  learnt  as 
practice  alone  can  teach  it  the  art  of  Avriting  for  instruments. 
He  had  invented  a  neAv  order  of  pianoforte  music,  and  in  per¬ 
fecting  himself  in  AA'riting  quartetts  he  had  conceived  something 
of  the  orchestral  glories  of  his  later  years.  Amongst  other 
works  belonging  to  this  period  Ave  may  mention  as  most  gene¬ 
rally  known  the  sonatas  in  CJf  minor,  Ab,  C  major  (Wald- 
steiii),  the  ‘  Kreutzer  ’  violin  duet,  the  FJf  minor  sonata,  com¬ 
monly  called  (but  not  by  the  composer)  the  ‘ Appassionata  ’ — a 
misleading  title  to  a  Avork  Avhosc  characteristic  is  deep  thought 
and  feeling  rather  than  passion — and  of  more  important  AA’orks 
the  second  and  third  symphonies,  the  ‘  Mount  of  Olives,’  and 
*  Fidelio.’  ‘  Going,’  as  he  said,  ‘  ever  onAvards,’  he  never  re¬ 
laxed  his  industry,  and  of  his  advance  in  power  and  knoAvledge 
the  immortal  ‘  Eroica  ’  symphony  is  sufficient  evidence,  sepa- 
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rated  as  it  is  by  an  interval  of  four  years  at  the  most  from  the 
lovely  but  immature  symphony  in  C  (No.  1.)  with  its  echoes 
of  Haydn  and  jVIozart.  He  was  already  out  of  reach  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  was  worshipped  by  the  young  musicians, 
RieSjihe  younger  Czerny,  Weber,  Spohr,  and  his  patrons  the 
lords  and  ladies  of  Vienna  stood  faithfully  by  him.  But  the 
older  musicians  shook  their  heads.  Albrechtsberger,  to  whom 
no  idea  ever  occuiTed  which  could  not  be  treated  in  double 
counterpoint,  said:  ‘Have  nothing  to  do  with  him;  he  has 
‘learnt  nothing  and  will  never  write  anything  properly.’ 
Haydn,  with  all  his  generosity,  could  not  heartily  like  music 
which  was  ti'avelling  fia-ther  every  day  into  regions  which 
he  had  not  visited,  and  which  even  ISIozart  had  dimly  de¬ 
scried  from  i)rophetic  heights.  The  players  were  almost 
all  against  him  ;  and  it  must  be  acknow'ledged  that  apart  from 
the  difficulty  of  the  music  which  he  set  before  them  many  of 
them  had  personally  no  great  cause  to  love  him.  But  as  is 
usually  the  case,  the  critics  were  more  in  the  dark  than  the 
rest  of  the  Avorld.  The  musical  journals  were  full  of  such 
expressions  as  ‘  obscure  artifice  or  artificial  obscurity,’  ‘  bizarre, 
‘  wild,  and  shrill,’  ‘  confused  explosions,’  ‘  thoughts  wildly  heaped 
‘  one  on  another,’  and  so  on ;  the  ‘  Eroica,’  we  are  told,  would 
gain  by  the  abridgment  of  some  passages  and  the  sacrifice  of 
many  over-strained  modulations.  The  excessive  use  of  wind 
instruments  is  condemned :  the  length  of  the  woi*k  w’as  said 
to  be  enough  to  tire  musicians  and  disgust  amateurs.  One 
writer,  in  a  tone  which  reminds  us  of  the  wisdom  which  now- 
a-days  enlightens  us  as  to  the  shortcomings  of  Schumann  and 
Wagner,  suggests  that  ‘  Herr  von  Beethoven  should  give  us 
‘more  works  like  the  symphonies  in  C  and  D,  his  charming 
‘  septett,  and  other  earlier  compositions,  which  must  set  him 
‘once  for  all  in  the  ranks  of  the  first  instrumental  composers.’ 
But  Beethoven  cared  as  little  for  critics  as  for  players.  ‘  It 
‘  amuses  them,’  he  said,  ‘  to  say  or  print  such  things  of  me,  so 
‘  let  them  go  on  as  they  like.’  It  w’as  not  for  him  to  think  of 
fiddlers  or  scribblers  when  ‘  the  Spirit  spake  to  him,  and  he 
‘  wrote.’ 

These  and  other  indications  throw'  some  light  on  Beethoven’s 
relations  with  the  musical  world,  and  show  how  his  own  nature, 
his  malady,  and  his  position  w’ith  the  public  drove  him  to  pur¬ 
sue  his  art  alone,  to  trust  to  his  ow'n  inspiration,  and  to  leave  at 
a  distance  the  w'orld  which  would  not  follow.  His  oratorio 
‘  Christus  am  Oelberge  ’  *  (the  Mount  of  Olives)  had  fallen  flat, 

*  About  1800. 
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and  his  other  works  continued  to  give  less  pleasure  than  those 
which  he  himself  condemned  as  immature  and  could  not  bear 
to  hear  praised. 

We  next  come  to  the  composition  of  ‘  Fidelio.’  It  was 
written  in  1804-5,  played  to  an  empty  house  three  days  after 
the  entry  of  the  French  army  into  Vienna,  November  20, 1805, 
and  withdrawn  after  the  third  performance.  There  are  many 
anecdotes  connected  with  the  composition  of  this  great  work — 
how  Beethoven  found  it  almost  imjiossible  to  write  for  voices ; 
how  he  elaborated  every  passage  of  the  music  which  seems  so 
fresh  and  spontaneous,  writing  and  rewriting  his  sketches  in 
gigantic  characters  till  at  last  the  perfect  form  was  revealed. 
How  the  singers — such  of  them  as  dared — came  to  him  with 
complaints  that  the  pieces  written  for  them  were  impossible, 
but  were  driven  aw’ay  with  rough  words  and  explosions  of  anger. 
How  the  mere  suggestion  of  an  alteration  threw  him  into 
such  a  violent  passion  with  Prince  Lobkowitz  that  on  passing 
by  the  Prince’s  palace  he  could  not  restrain  himself  from  rush¬ 
ing  in  at  the  gate  and  shouting  ‘  Lobkowitzscher  Esel !  ’  How 
his  friends  insisted  on  the  withdrawal  of  some  jiicccs  from  the 
opera,  and  Beethoven,  after  an  outburst  of  unusual  fury^,  at  last 
consented  and  showed  himself  like  a  summer’s  day  after  a 
thunderstorm.  These  details  and  many  more  enliven  the 
history  of  the  opera,  and  throw  a  various  light  on  the  com- 
jwser’s  character ;  but  we  must  pass  on  to  other  works  and  other 
deeper  troubles. 

Beethoven  appears  to  have  been  much  dejected  at  the  ill- 
success  of  ‘  Fidelio.’  He  bl.amed  himself  for  having  gone  too 
much  into  society,  and  lost  horn’s  which  would  have  been 
precious  for  art.  Henceforth  he  determined  no  longer  to 
disguise  his  deafness,  no  longer  to  seek  and  please  his  critics, 
but  to  go  straight  on  in  what  he  felt  was  the  true  path  of  art, 
and  live  for  music  alone. 

It  was  not  possible,  however,  to  avoid  all  engagements.  Con¬ 
certs,  rehearsals,  the  visits  of  friends  and  strangers,  lessons  given 
to  his  kind  but  exacting  friend  the  Ai’chduke  Rudolf,  made 
inroads  on  his  precious  time.  Impatient  of  all  restraints  he 
would  leave  Vienna,  and  take  reiuge  in  some  country  village, 
writing  all  day  and  half  the  night  through :  then  at  some 
fancied  interruption  hurry  back  to  his  new  lodgings  in  the  town, 
leaving  the  rooms  vacant  which  he  had  occupied  for  a  few 
weeks  only.  At  one  time  he  was  paying  the  rent  of  four 
lodgings  at  once;  once  he  changed  his  lodging  because  a 
certain  baron  made  him  too  many  compliments !  He  was 
always  at  war  with  his  landlord.  Sometimes  in  the  fever  of 
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composition  he  would  walk  about  howling  and  roaring  (they 
are  his  pupil  Ries’  words),  and  flood  the  room  with  water 
which  he  poured  upon  his  hands  to  cool  his  thoughts.  Then 
the  lodger  in  the  rooms  below  would  complain  of  a  spoilt  ceiling, 
and  the  angry  composer  would  pack  up  his  few  possessions 
and  be  off*  to  another  dwelling  as  comfortless  as  the  last — for 
wherever  Beethoven  was,  there  was  discomfort  and  disorder. 
He  could  not  always  find  a  resting  place,  for  his  fellow-lodgers 
found  him  an  intolerable  neighbour,  and  would  not  live  in 
rooms  made  uninhabitable  by  the  noise  which  went  on  all 
night  long,  whilst  the  inspired  madman  beat  time  overhead 
with  fist  and  foot  to  the  music  which  was  building  itself  up 
in  his  brain.  Driven  from  one  lodging  to  another,  he  used 
to  return  again  and  again  to  the  hospitable  house  of  one  of 
his  patrons,  who  always  kept  a  prophet’s  chamber  ready  for 
him.  ‘  Leave  it  empty,’  he  used  to  say ;  ‘  Beethoven  is  sure 
‘to  come  back  again.’ 

This  perpetual  change  was  not  due  entirely  to  restlessness. 
Like  all  sensitive  natures,  he  was  affected  by  gloom  and  sun¬ 
shine  ;  he  liked  to  see  a  cheerful  view  from  his  windows,  and 
was  keenly  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  nature.  Like 
Goethe’s  Werther,  heused  to  roam  whole  days,  and  even  whole 
nights,  when  the  weather  was  warm,  over  the  beautiful  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  forgetful  of  everything  but 
nature  and  music.  ‘  As  we  walked,’  says  a  traveller  who 
visited  him  a  few  years  before  his  death,  ‘  he  often  stopped 
‘  and  pointed  out  the  beauties  of  the  scenery.  .  .  .  At 

‘  another  time  he  seemed  quite  lost  in  thought,  and  hummed 
‘  in  an  unintelligible  manner  to  himself.’  These  Averc  his  mo¬ 
ments  of  fullest  inspiration.  The  ideas  which  came  to  him 
thus  he  used  to  note  doAvn  on  music-paper  (which,  like  IMozart, 
he  always  carried  Avith  him),  and  Avorked  them  up  afterwards, 
often  entirely  changing  the  motive  Avhich  had  at  first  occurred 
to  him.  One  of  his  visitors  met  in  the  fields  a  strange,  un¬ 
earthly  figure  Avandering  Avithout  aim,  bareheaded,  Avith  great 
black  eyes  staring  on  vacancy,  unconscious  Avhere  he  Avas 
going ;  and  stood  by  to  let  him  pass,  fearing  to  interrupt  his 
meditations.  A  large  portion  of  his  time  Avas  spent  thus  in 
the  open  air ;  his  daily  Avalk  Avas  never  interfered  Avith  by  any 
weather,  never  interrupted  by  troublesome  acquaintances.  All 
Vienna  kneAv  and  honoured  him.  All  AA'ho  met  him  made  Avay 
for  him  to  pass,  with  tokens  of  respect  Avhich  Beethoven  never 
failed  to  acknoAvledge,  though  often  long  after  he  had  passed. 
‘  It  is  me  they  are  saluting,’  he  said  to  Goethe,  who  thought  this 
homage  Avas  paid  to  himself. 
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Simple  as  was  his  life,  his  constant  change  of  residence  and 
his  carelessness  about  money  often  brought  him  into  difficulties. 
Money  came  in  fast,  but  went  out  faster.  Gold  snuffboxes 
and  ducats  melted  like  sugar.  He  never  knew  Avhat  or  how 
he  spent.  The  waiters  at  the  cafes  in  Vienna  were  content  to 
be  unpaid  sometimes  if  they  were  paid  double  and  treble 
the  next  day.  It  was  not  Avorth  while  to  quarrel  with  a  pri¬ 
vileged  person,  who  always  had  the  laugh  on  his  side,  and  who 
had  been  known  to  throAv  a  dish  full  of  meat  at  the  head  of  a 
waiter  suspected  of  cheating. 

It  was  at  the  cafe,  after  his  day’s  Avork,  Avheii  he  Avas  seated 
at  dinner  Avith  one  or  tAvo  friends — 

‘  Ein  Gericht  und  cin  frcundlich  Gcsicht,’ 

that  he  appeared  at  his  best.  Those  who  knew  him  speak  of 
his  loud  laughter,  his  richness  and  oiiginality  of  conversation, 
his  Avit,  bold  and  reckless  as  his  harmonies,  his  strong  opinions, 
his  interest  in  books  and  politics.  On  all  hands  Ave  see  the 
signs  of  the  broad  and  Avholcsome  humanity  Avhich  formed  the 
ground  of  his  strangely  mingled  character,  so  much  caricatured 
and  so  little  understood  by  the  retailers  of  anecdote,  Avho  can 
see  nothing  in  Beethoven  but  an  inspired  artist  and  a  mixture 
of  misanthrope  and  buffoon.  To  his  friends  he  Avas  a  Avarm- 
hearted,  unselfish  friend,  not  to  be  treated  carelessly,  much 
less  to  be  played  Avith  or  slighted ;  a  friend  Avhose  friendship 
WiiS  Avorth  a  sacrifice,  because  it  Avas  founded  on  perfect  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  could  endure  no  suspicion  of  insincerity  in  others. 
That  Beethoven — Great  Mogul  as  he  Avas,  and  capable  of 
many  unmannerly  words  and  actions — Avas  not  unacceptable  to 
those  AV’ho  loved  good  society,  avc  may  learn  from  the  fact  of 
his  having  always  been  Avell  received  by  the  great  ladies  of  a 
ceremonious  court.  It  Avas  true  that  his  dress  Avas  untidy  to 
dirtiness ;  that  he  picked  his  teeth  Avith  the  snuffers,  upset 
inkstands  into  the  pianoforte,  and  broke  everything  he  touched ; 
and  that  he  had  been  knoAvn  to  play  oft’  ill-bred  practical  jokes 
on  some  of  his  friends  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  incongruity,  prin¬ 
cesses  and  countesses — nay,  personages  of  still  higher  rank — 
received  him  as  an  equal  or  a  superior.  This  result  could 
hardly  have  been  brought  about  by  his  music  alone.  We 
believe  it  to  have  been  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  all  Avho 
Avere  brought  into  contact  Avith  him  felt  his  greatness,  and 
because  iu  the  midst  of  roughness  and  uncouthness  there  Avas 
something  about  him  too  Avinning  to  be  resisted. 

But  we  have  sj)oken  of  only  one  side  of  his  life.  In  the 
midst  of  friends,  laden  with  success,  and  rejoicing  in  the  con- 
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timial  growth  of  his  genius,  he  was  moody  and  unhappy. 
‘  The  envious  demon,’  as  he  said,  still  dwelt  in  his  ears. 
Each  year  shut  up  fresh  avenues  of  sound,  and  made  him  less 
capable  of  enjoying  human  society.  He  was  subject  to  frequent 
and  painful  attacks  of  illness.  He  was  tormented  by  indigestion, 
weak  eyes,  cold  and  catarrh,  and  suffered  from  the  attempts 
of  physicians  to  cure  his  deafness.  He  Avas  always  poor  in  the 
midst  of  riches.  ‘  Miser  et  pauper  sum,’  he  wrote  one  day  in 
his  journal.  ‘  Inter  lacrymas  et  luctum  ’  is  the  pathetic  in¬ 
scription  of  one  of  his  sonatas.*  ‘  The  advent  of  death  Avill 
‘  relieve  me  from  a  state  of  endless  suffering.’  ‘  I  have  drunk 
‘  to  the  dregs  a  cup  of  bitter  sorrow,  and  already  earned  mar- 
‘  tyrdom  in  art.’  Such  are  the  utterances  of  a  heart  too 
sensitive  to  bear  the  common  troubles  of  life,  too  proud  to 
seek  its  common  consolations ;  yet  strong  enough  to  sup[)ort 
the  Aveight  of  one  great  and  ever-present,  ever-growing 
calamity. 

In  the  midst  of  interruptions  caused  by  society,  by  illness, 
and  by  money  troubles  his  industry  never  slackened.  In  the 
years  1806-1814  six  symphonies  (if  Ave  include  ‘Wellington’s 
‘  Sieg  ’)  Avere  Avritten  :  the  Mass  in  C,  a  number  of  quartetts, 
three  concertos,  the  music  to  ‘  Egmont  ’  and  the  ‘  Kuins  of 
‘  Athens,’  besides  a  host  of  smaller  Avorks.  In  looking  over  the 
catalogue  of  his  compositions  the  thought  suggests  itself,  if 
Beethoven  could  have  had  leisure  during  the  years  in  which 
his  genius  Avas  reaching  its  highest  perfection,  AA’hat  might  he 
not  have  done  for  music  !  He  might  have  stamped  his  ideas 
on  the  world  so  as  to  have  directed  the  course  of  music  for  a 
century  more.  But  it  Avas  not  to  be  :  and  the  Second  Mass, 
the  Ninth  Symphony,  and  the  last  quartetts  Avere  knoAvn  too 
late  or  too  imperfectly  to  teach  his  successors  that  strangeness 
is  not  genius,  and  that  the  greatest  art  is  ahvays  sober. 

The  number  of  AA’orks  Avhich  Beethoven  produced  is  suffi¬ 
cient,  had  Ave  not  other  evidence,  to  shoAv  how  diligently  he 
worked  ;  for  though  his  works  do  not  nearly  reach  the  number 
of  volumes  Avhich  Bach  and  Handel  wrote,  though  Mozart 
in  thirty-six  years  produced  far  more  than  Beethoven  in  a 
life  nearly  tAvice  as  long,  yet  we  must  remember  that  Beethoven 
began  to  Avrite  at  a  comparatively  late  age,  and  that  his  com¬ 
positions,  often  re-Avritten  tAVo  and  three  times,  contained  mueh 
more  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  Before  Mozart  instru¬ 
mentation  was  in  its  infancy,  and  Beethoven’s  scores  are  infi¬ 
nitely  more  varied  and  elaborate  than  any  which  were  written 
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before  him.  He  did  not  only  work  with  instruments  already 
developed.  lie  was  a  greater  innovator  than  even  Mozart. 
He  invented  and  developed  himself  his  own  treatment  of  the 
pianoforte  and  the  orchestra ;  and  throughout  his  life  he  was 
not,  like  Haydn,  engaged  in  arraying  new  ideas  in  familiar 
forms,  but  inventing  and  extending  his  art  in  all  directions — a 
Leonardo  in  experiment,  a  Michael  Angelo  in  execution. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  artists  to  be  at  once  early  ripe  and  to 
make  progress  to  a  late  period  of  life.  Almost  all  the  great 
masters  were  ‘  Wunderkinder.’  Many  of  the  highest  effects 
of  art  are  the  work  of  young  men.  Later  years,  as  in 
the  case  of  Handel,  Gluck,  Rossini,  or,  in  other  paths  of 
art,  Rubens,  Titian,  Velasquez,  bring  increased  technical  power 
and  knowledge,  firmer  judgment,  wisdom  in  sacrifice :  but  it 
is  only  a  few  fair  souls,  such  as  the  divine  Raphael  and  his 
counterpart  Mozart,  wlio  gain  in  inspiration  as  well  as  in 
knowledge  every  year  till  the  day  of  j^remature  death.  ‘  What 
‘  a  work  that  is !  ’  said  Recthoven  of  a  quintett  of  JMozart. 

‘  There  Mozart  said  to  the  world,  “  See  what  I  could  do  for 
‘  “  you  if  your  hour  were  come  !  ”  ’  So  it  was  with  himself. 
He  too  was  a  poet,  and  one  of  those  whose  imagination  never 
ceases  to  grow.  Like  Mozart,  he  would  not  ‘  write  for  the 
‘  long  ears,’  nor  subject  his  inspiration  to  the  musical  reviewers. 
Hence  it  came  that  he  was  less  and  less  understood  by  his 
contemporaries  ;  a  generation  later,  even  Spohr  and  the  gifted 
Mendeksohn  thought  he  had  wandered  from  the  ‘  one  path  ’ 
of  art ;  and  his  later  works  are  but  now,  after  fifty  years,  be¬ 
ginning  to  receive  due  appreciation  from  the  world. 

Beethoven’s  dark  days,  already  clouding  thickly  over  him, 
became  darker  still  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Carl  in  1815. 
His  relations  with  his  brothers  have  been  much  discussed,  and 
with  little  result.  Tlie  common  opinion  is  that  they  were  low- 
minded,  heartless  tyrants,  Avho  valued  their  brother  only  as  a 
means  of  getting  money,  robbed  him  when  he  was  rich,  and 
neglected  or  ill-treated  him  when  he  was  poor.  The  truth 
appears  to  be  that  they  were  remarkable  neither  for  villany 
nor  for  nobility  of  character.  They  did  not  appreciate  their 
brother’s  greatness.  They  probably  helped  themselves  to  his 
money  without  much  scruple,  and  did  httle  to  make  his  life 
easier  and  more  happy.  But  it  is  certain  that  Johann  at  least 
helped  him  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  charitable  to  believe 
that  they  shared  the  fate  of  many  another  fraterculus  gujantiSy 
and  are  thought  to  have  been  worse  than  they  were  because 
their  brother  lived  an  unhappy  life.  Carl  married  a  dissolute 
woman,  to  the  great  sorrow  and  indignation  of  his  brother 
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Ludwig.  He  left  one  son  by  her  on  his  death  in  1815,  and 
appointed  as  guardian,  not  his  respectable  and  well-to-do 
brother  Johann,  but  Ludwig,  who  rather  required  a  guardian 
himself  than  was  fit  to  undertake  such  a  charge.  Hence¬ 
forward  his  greatest  wish  in  life,  next  to  his  art,  was  to  be  a 
father  to  the  boy.  He  gave  up  his  roving  habits  and  attempted 
to  set  up  a  regular  establishment  and  devote  himself  to  the 
care  of  his  foster  child.  And  now  a  sad  story  begins — a 
story  of  misery  and  wasted  energy,  in  its  way  as  sad  as  that 
of  Chatterton  or  Savage.  Forced  into  incongruous  circum¬ 
stances  and  struggling  with  vulgar  persons  and  vulgar  troubles, 
the  dignity  of  his  figure  is  obscured.  We  may  not  too  much 
pity  Beethoven  for  his  deafness  and  his  loneliness ;  such  sor¬ 
rows,  like  Milton’s  blindness,  stand  above  our  pity.  Beethoven 
struggling  Avith  Fate  is  sublime  ;  but  Beethoven  in  the  squalid 
discomfort  of  Hogarth’s  ‘  Distressed  Poet,’  Beethoven  the  hero 
of  a  ‘  shabby-genteel  story,’  is  a  sight  from  which  we  would 
gladly  turn  away.  We  know  nothing  more  painful  to  read 
than  the  long  series  of  letters  in  Avhich  the  tender-hearted, 
passionate  man  asks  counsel  of  liis  friend  Zmeskall,  utterly 
perplexed  and  exasperated  by  circumstances  Avhich  to  any  ordi¬ 
nary  citizen  of  Vienna  Avould  have  appeared  simple  and  trivial. 
Difficulties  Avith  laAvyers,  from  Avhich  the  smallest  practical 
knowledge  of  life  Avould  have  saA’cd  him ;  ignoble  squabbles 
Avith  cooks,  kitchen-maids,  and  lodging-keepers,  dinners  ill- 
dressed,  fires  ill-lighted,  discomfort,  ill-health,  unkindnesses 
done  and  suffered ;  such  arc  the  little  miseries  by  Avhich  this 
great  soul  was  so  tortured — ‘  scratched  to  death  Avith  rats  and 
‘  mice,’  as  IMercutio  says — that  for  several  years  he  published 
hardly  anything.  In  the  accounts  Avhich  Ave  have  of  his  life 
during  this  period  there  are  indeed  comic  touches  enough ;  but 
comedy  can  have  little  share  in  such  a  drama. 

‘  I  knoAv  no  duty  more  sacred  (he  Avrites)  than  the  education 
‘  and  training  of  a  child.’  It  AAas  in  this  spirit  that  he  under¬ 
took  the  charge  of  his  nephew,  and  he  Avas  never  unfaithful  to 
his  ideal.  The  first  duty  Avhich  he  set  himself  Avas  to  keep  his 
Avard  aAvay  from  the  mother  avIiosc  influence  he  feared  for  her 
son,  and  to  effect  this  he  engaged  in  three  tedious  laAvsuits.  An 
ungracious  task,  one  Avhicli  Ave  may  doubt  Avhether  he  ought  to 
have  undertaken.  But,  hoAvcver  this  may  be,  there  is  no 
question  that  it  Avas  undertaken  under  a  sense  of  the  highest 


duty,  and  discharged  Avithout  any  indecision  or  Aveakness.  To 
the  boy  himself  Beethoven  Avas  all  tenderness  and  indulgence. 
The  gentle  spirit  Avhich  Avas  hidden  in  his  roughness  was 
brought  to  light  in  this  ucav  relation.  The  child  (he  Avas  nine 
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years  old  at  his  father’s  deatli)  tyrannised  over  his  uncle, 
climbed  on  his  chair,  and  dragged  him  away  from  the  work 
which  no  other  person  dared  to  interrupt ;  occupied  his  thoughts, 
which  should  have  been  employed  in  other  cares  than  those  of 
household  and  education ;  but  gave  him  little  return  for  all 
his  love,  except  the  easy  smiles  of  a  shallow,  selfish  nature. 
Nothing  gives  a  truer  and  more  complete  view  of  Beethoven’s 
character,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
than  his  coiTCspondence  at  this  time ;  and  pity  and  reverence 
in  tuni  claim  our  affections  as  we  read  the  melancholy  pages. 

His  diary  and  conversation-books  tell  the  same  story.  Here 
and  there,  among  memoranda  relating  to  unruly  servants,  we 
read  such  notices  as  ‘  another  bad  day  ;  ’  days  when,  as  we  may 
imagine,  ill-health  and  troubles  at  home,  and  want  of  leisure 
and  want  of  money  drove  him  mad  with  vexation  and  misery. 
It  happened  many  times — four  days  in  succession  once — that 
he  had  hardly  a  kreutzer  to  buy  his  dinner,  and  had  to  content 
himself  with  a  j)iecc  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  beer.  And  yet 
at  this  time  he  had  so  many  commissions  for  new  music  that 
it  became  another  grievance  to  have  so  much  to  do  that  kept 
him  from  the  greater  works  which  he  was  designing.  An  in¬ 
come  of  4,000*  gulden  per  annum,  which  had  been  secured  to 
him  by  his  friends  Lichnowsky,  Lobkowitz,  Kinsky,  and 
others,  fell  to  less  than  one-fifth  of  its  value  in  consequence  of 
the  troubles  of  the  Empire.  But  his  Avorks  brought  him  in  a 
good  income,  if  it  had  been  spent  Avith  common  prudence  ;  and, 
if  he  had  found  time  or  health  to  travel,  he  might  have  filled 
his  pockets  Avith  gold.  Offers  came  from  Berlin,  from  Russia, 
and  from  England,  the  country  which  he  ahvays  honoured  above 
all  others.  But  he  could  not  (he  thought)  leave  his  laephew  ; 
he  did  not  knoAv  hoAV  to  set  about  tlie  arrangements  for  a 
journey ;  his  health  Avas  bad  ;  and  he  Avould  not  interrupt  the 
progress  of  Avorks  greater  than  any  he  had  hitherto  taken  in 
hand.  It  Avas  during  the  troubled  years  of  Avhich  we  are 
writing  that  his  ninth  symphony,  second  mass,  and  last 
quartetts  were  composed.  He  had  in  vieAv,  and  in  part  actu¬ 
ally  in  hand,  a  tenth  symphony,  another  mass,  and  Goethe’s 
‘Faust’;  Avhether  this  last  was  to  liaAe  been  in  the  form  of 
opera,  symphony,  or,  as  is  most  probable,  dramatic  overture 
and  interludes.  To  write  ‘  Faust,’  he  said,  Avould  be  the  climax 
for  himself  and  for  Art. 

But  his  Avork  Avas  almost  done.  Anguish  of  heart  and  sick¬ 
ness  (for  a  dropsical  tendency  Avas  now  fully  declared)  pressed 

*  About  400/. 
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hard  lipon  him.  His  nephew,  his  tenderly-loved  Carl,  the 
letters  addressed  to  whom  are  alone  evidence  enough,  if  evidence 
were  wanting,  of  the  depth  and  warmth  of  his  heart,  was  un¬ 
grateful  to  his  benefactor  and  fulfilled  none  of  his  hopes.  He 
lounged  about  the  billiard-tables,  and  spent  his  uncle  s  money 
in  foolish  or  vicious  j)leasures.  At  length  he  was  expelled 
from  the  university,  and  in  a  fit  of  despair  shot  himself.  The 
wound  was  not  mortal,  and  he  lived  to  be  the  death  of  his 
guardian.  A  few  months  later,  when  the  young  man’s  health 
was  re-established  (December  1826),  Beethoven  was  sent  by 
his  brother  Johann  back  to  Vienna  in  an  open  carriage  (he 
did  not  care  to  lend  him  his  own  close  carriage).  An  attack 
of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  was  the  consequence.  Taken  in 
time,  it  might  have  been  checked  ;  but  the  miserable  nephew, 
when  sent  for  a  doctor,  gave  a  chance  message  to  a  billiard- 
marker.  The  message  was  forgotten  for  a  day  or  two,  till  the 
billiard-marker,  himself  taken  seriously  ill,  reeollected  the  com¬ 
mission,  and  sent  a  doctor  to  the  house.  It  was  too  late; 
medicine  could  not  relieve  the  patient ;  repeated  operations 
only  weakened  him.  ‘  Better  water  from  my  body  than  from 
‘  my  pen,’  he  said  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  March,  1827,  he  was 
so  evidently  sinking  that  his  friends  asked  him  to  receive 
the  last  Sacraments.  The  ceremony  over,  he  said,  ‘  Plaudite, 
‘  amici — comoedia  finita  est.’  Almost  the  last  request  he  made 
was  that  his  thanks  should  be  sent  to  the  Philharmonic  Society* 
for  the  present  of  100/.,  which  (he  added)  had  cheered  the  last 
days  of  his  life ;  and  that  he  thanked,  now  on  the  edge  of  the 
grave,  the  Society  and  the  whole  English  nation.  Soon  his 
death  agony  came  on — a  terrible  struggle  between  life  and 
death.  His  last  words,  whether  in  wandering  or  a  last  spark 
of  his  old  humour,  were  ‘  Do  you  hear  the  bell  ?  the  scene  is 
‘  changing.’  ‘  His  end  came  at  a  quarter  to  six  in  the  evening, 
‘  whilst  outside  the  house  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  a  violent 
‘  storm  seemed  to  represent  this  death  agony  by  the  sympathy 
‘  of  Nature,  his  dearest  friend. ’f 
AVhat  Beethoven  was  as  a  musician  the  whole  world  knows. 


*  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  found  a  charge  of  dishonesty  on 
this  present.  Beethoven,  in  iact,  had  in  ids  possession  at  the  time  of 
his  death  some  bank  sliares  to  the  value  of  about  400/.  But  he 
did  not  ask  for  a  present :  his  request  was  that  a  concert  should  be 
given  for  his  benefit ;  and  the  fact  of  property  being  found  after  his 
death  shows  at  once  his  inexperience  and  childish  ignorance  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  his  afiTection  to  the  ungrateful  nephew  whom  he  made  his 
heir,  and  for  whom  his  small  savings  were  kept  as  a  sacred  deposit, 
t  Muhlbrecht,  p.  Cl. 
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or  is  learning  to  know :  but  his  worth  as  a  man  is  much  mis¬ 
conceived.  The  idea  which  is  most  commonly  entertained  of 
him  is,  that  he  is  an  unaccountable  medley  of  contradictions, 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  investigate ;  that  his  works 
alone  are  interesting ;  and  that  tlie  character  of  the  man  is  but 
an  accident  of  his  genius.  But  apart  from  the  question 
whether  his  works,  as  those  of  all  great  artists,  are  not  ren¬ 
dered  more  intelligible  by  a  study  of  the  man  who  produced 
them,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  character  of  Beethoven  is  of 
high  interest  to  every  student  of  human  nature.  In  Beethoven, 
as  in  other  great  artists,  genius  in  one  direction  was  combined 
with  ability,  but  not  distinguished  ability,  in  others.  Nothing 
that  remains  written  in  his  letters  or  diaries  bears  the  mark  ot 
genius.  He  writes  earnestly  and  eagerly;  but  we  see  re¬ 
flected  in  his  writings  rather  the  passion  than  the  intellectual 
power  of  which  his  works  give  evidence.  His  opinions,  and 
his  expression  of  them,  are  bold,  clear,  and  forcible ;  and  his 
conversation  was  vigorous,  though  full  of  eccentricity  and  un¬ 
evenness.  He  pronounced  on  all  subjects  with  equal  confi¬ 
dence.  ‘  He  hates  all  restraint,  and  1  think  there  is  no  one 
‘  else  in  Vienna  who  speaks  with  so  little  reserve  as  Beethoven 
‘  on  all  subjects,  even  politics.  .  .  .  His  observations  are  as 
‘  characteristic  and  original  as  his  compositions.  .  .  .  During 

*  the  whole  course  of  our  conversation  at  table,  nothing  was 

*  more  interesting  than  what  he  said  of  Handel.  I  heard  him 
‘  say,  “  Handel  is  the  greatest  composer  that  ever  lived.”  I 
‘  cannot  describe  with  what  an  expression — I  may  almost  say, 
‘  how  sublimely — he  spoke  of  the  “  Messiah  ”  of  that  immortal 
‘  genius.  Each  of  us  felt  thrilled  as  he  said,  “  I  would  bare 
‘  “  my  head,  and  kneel  u]K)n  his  grave.”  ’ 

His  conversation  has  been  likened  to  one  of  his  own  sym¬ 
phonies  ;  and  fanciful  as  it  may  seem,  we  believe  that  the  in¬ 
congruities  of  his  character  are  best  understood  through  his 
music.  In  most  cases  we  seek  for  an  interpretation  of  art 
from  the  life  of  the  .artist;  but  here  the  converse  is  the 
rule.  It  is  so  with  other  instances :  we  must  estimate  the 
lives  of  such  men  as  Thorwaldsen  and  Turner,  or  even 
Michael  Angelo,  through  their  works — which  often  light 
up  what  is  obscure,  and  harmonise  what  is  incongruous 
in  the  outward  show  of  their  lives.  It  is  only  in  contact 
with  degrading  circumstances  that  Beethoven’s  nobleness  suf¬ 
fers.  There  he  made  his  own  circumstances ;  and  the  mani¬ 
fold  harmony  of  his  mind  could  unfold  itself  freely.  How  can 
we  better  ap})reciate  the  force  of  mind  which  was  so  impres¬ 
sive  to  those  who  heard  him  talk  than  by  contemplating  in  his 
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scores  that  power  of  mastering  details,  and  that  complete  un¬ 
derstanding  of  his  subject  of  which  every  page  gives  proof?. 
Is  not  this  akin  to  the  vigour  of  intellect  which,  as  we  hear, 
was  never  weary  of  political  discussions — never  lost  sight  of 
definite  principles — was  always  bold  and  consistent  in  assert¬ 
ing  them  ?  Or,  again,  can  we  not  better  understand  his  bursts 
of  boisterous  happiness  by  remembering  the  uncontrollable  joy 
of  his  Scherzos  and  final  movements ;  the  hopelessness  of  his 
pain  by  hearing  him  speak  in  the  ‘  largo  e  mesto  ’  of  the  D 
major  sonata,*  or  the  second  movement  of  the  Seventh 
Symphony?  His  sudden  changes  of  mood  give  and  receive 
interpretation  when  compared  with  the  passion  of  such  move¬ 
ments  as  the  Scherzo  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,!  or  the 
‘  prestissimo  ’  of  the  J  E  major  Sonata.  Has  not  the  majesty 
of  ‘  Egmont  ’  or  the  ‘  Eroica  ’  something  corresponding  to 
that  dignity  which  made  Beethoven  in  his  strangest  ex¬ 
cesses  always  respected  and  even  feared  ?  And  when  we 
are  startled  by  strange  explosions  of  discord,  and  then  again 
charmed  by  broad  sunny  passages  of  j)astoral  joy,  or  the  un¬ 
expected  merriment  of  Scherzos,  do  we  not  understand  more 
fully  Beethoven’s  laughter  ?  Laughter  of  every  degree,  from 
the  loud  *  lion-voiced  ’  roar  to  a  smile  which  has  been  compared 
to  his  own  ‘  Pastoral  Symphony  ;  ’  a  smile,  as  Lenz  says,  like 
nothing  else  in  the  world,  which  ‘  spread  from  the  corners  of  his 
‘  well-formed  mouth  over  his  whole  countenance,  driving  before 
‘  it  the  shadows  of  the  deep  thoughts  which  dwelt  on  it,  as  the 
‘  rising  sun  drives  the  night  from  the  valleys.’ 

There  is  little  to  show  that  Beethoven  had  any  love  for  the 
kindred  arts  of  painting  or  sculpture.  He  lived  before  the 
reAdval — such  as  it  is — of  Art ;  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
only  form  in  which  the  outward  beauty  of  things  was  revealed 
to  him  was  in  the  face  of  Nature.  How  deaidy  he  loved 
Nature  we  have  seen.  Next  to  music  the  country  was  his 
chief  consolation  in  life ;  and  his  love  for  it  is  enshrined  not 
only  in  the  ‘  Pastoral  Symphony,’  but  in  all  his  works ;  for 
one  of  the  special  characteristics  of  his  music  is  its  fresh  open- 
air  clearness,  never  obscured  by  science,  nor  disfigured  by  the 
crabbedness  of  study — smelling  not  of  the  lamp,  but  of  the 
fresh  air  and  country  fragrance. 

He  had  a  lively  interest  in  literature.  He  spent  much  time 
in  reading ;  not  newspapers  only,  of  which  he  was  voracious, 
but  the  best  books  in  prose  and  verse.  Of  poetry  he  was  an 
enthusiastic,  if  not  always  a  discerning,  admirer.  He  read. 
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and  learnt  by  heart,  many  passages  of  Klopstock’s  ‘  Messiah,’ 
till,  as  he  said,  it  was  driven  out  of  his  head  by  the  all-embrac¬ 
ing  Goethe.  Schiller  also  he  prized.  His  other  favourites 
were  Voss’s  Homer — especially  the  ‘Odyssey’ — Shakspeare, 
Plutarch,  and  Sturm — an  interesting  catalogue,  as  showing 
how  his  mind  rej^osed  on  large  ideas,  and  Avas  gratified  Avith  a 
mysticism  Avhich  resembles  tlie  mysticism  of  music  in  its  sug¬ 
gestion  rather  than  expression,  reflection  rather  than  repetition, 
of  the  emotions  of  an  imaginative  mind. 

No  human  being  is  free  from  some  taint  of  selfishness ;  and 
though  in  Beethoven’s  heart  there  AA’ere  no  sordid  feelings,  pride 
was  in  him  the  form  of  selfishness  Avhich  marred  the  beauty  of 
his  character.  A«v  dpta-TSvsiv  Avas  not  enough  for  him.  He 
must  be  acknoAvledged  by  all  as  first ;  and  he  disparaged  and 
disliked  all  artists  Avhose  claims  in  any  Avay  came  into  compe¬ 
tition  with  his  OAA'n.  It  Avas  this  desire  to  assert  himself  which 
made  him  so  many  enemies  among  musicians ;  Avhich  caused 
him  to  be  rude  and  ungrateful  to  his  best  friends,  Avhom  he 
insulted  because  they  Avere  of  higher  rank  than  himself ;  Avhich 
made  him  discontented  Avith  a  reputation  greater  than  that  of 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  at  the  same  time  jealous  of 
every  little  puft“  of  praise  in  a  neAvspaper  article  or  from  a 
friend’s  mouth.  ‘  AVe  artists  Avant  applause,’  he  said  ;  and  no 
applause  was  too  fulsome  to  be  acceptable  to  this  great  music- 
god,  who  snuffed  up  Avith  equal  relish  the  smoke  of  hecatombs 
and  the  humblest  incense  of  foreign  pilgrims.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
denied  that,  as  a  friend,  he  Avas  not  Avholly  ti'ustworthy.  His 
excessive  irritability  made  enemies  of  friends,  and  alienated 
those  from  him  Avho  could  have  borne  anything  but  the  injus¬ 
tice  Avhich  AA’as  a  denial  of  their  friendship ;  and  his  correspon¬ 
dence  makes  us  aware  that  of  all  the  friends  who  lived  round 
him  in  his  later  years  feAv  had  known  him  in  his  youth.  Musi¬ 
cians  are  notoriously  quarrelsome ;  but  there  have  been  few 
musicians  AA’hose  friends  have  had  so  much  to  forgive  them, 
and  yet  to  whom  so  much  has  been  forgiven  for  the  sake  of 
friendship. 

His  friends,  hoAvever,  were  mostly  among  the  nobility  of 
Vienna.  ‘  My  nobility,’  as  he  said  before  the  Court  which 
tried  the  affair  of  his  nephew’s  guardianship,  ‘  is  here,  and 
‘  here ;  ’  pointing  as  he  spoke  to  his  head  and  heart.  He 
claimed  an  absolute  right  of  equality  with  the  highest  of  the 
earth.  He  Avould  be  ‘ebenbiirtig’  Avith  princes  themselves; 
but  in  this  ostentatious  disregard  of  rank,  though  it  led  him 
into  ungracious  and  foolish  actions,  there  is,  we  think,  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  ‘  snobbishness.’  He  treated  all  men  alike ;  was  on  as 
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familiar  terms  with  Schuppanzigli  the  fiddler,  as  with  Lich- 
uowsky  the  prince  of  the  empire :  and  if  he  liked  the  great, 
he  is  not  the  only  artist  or  poet  who  has  felt  the  charm  of  a 
gracious  manner,  and  has  found  pleasure  in  the  society  of 
those  who  have  by  tradition  the  art  of  pleasing. 

His , political  opinions  suflPered  no  injury  from  this  ;  for  he 
never  disguised  or  softened  them — never  whilst  appreciating 
the  ‘  guinea -stamp  ’  of  rank  forgot  that  his  respect  was  due 
only  to  humanity.  lie  was  from  first  to  last  a  strong  repub¬ 
lican  by  conviction  and  by  sentiment.  Ilis  sympathy  with  the 
French  Revolution  is  well  known;  not  less  his  outburst  of 
wrath  when  the  news  came  of  the  establishment  of  the  Empire. 
He  watched  with  careful  interest  the  growth  of  the  republican 
spirit  in  Germany.  He  had  no  theories  to  which  his  opinions 
must  be  assimilated ;  his  republicanism  was  as  spontaneous  as 
everything  else  in  this  true  child  of  nature.  The  only  trace 
of  insincerity  is  in  the  famous  story  of  his  Avalk  with  Goethe, 
when  he  refused  to  salute  the  imperial  family  ;  and  this  rests 
on  Bettina’s  evidence,  and  may,  therefore,  be  highly  coloured : 
or,  if  true,  what  is  more  likely  than  that  Beethoven  should 
have  amused  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  courtly  friend,  whose 
friendship  he  would  have  prized,  but  disdained  his  patronage? 

Beethoven’s  religious  sentiments  are  a  mystery.  Haydn 
called  him  flatly  an  atheist.  He  certainly  Avas  not  an  atheist 
— as  certainly  he  was  not  the  child  of  the  Church  like  Haydn 
or  IMozart.  His  republican  politics  Avere  reflected  in  his 
religious  vicAA's.  He  disliked  priests;  he  despised  ceremonies; 
and  seldom  saAv  the  inside  of  churches.  But  though  his 
belief  tended  to  free  thought  rather  than  to  any  dogmatic 
system,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  mind  Avas  deeply  reverential 
and  even  devotional  in  its  aspirations.  Many  passages  in  his 
note-books  attest  this.  Taa-o  sentences,  Avhich  he  had  Avritten 
out  and  hung  up  in  a  frame  above  his  Avriting-table,  AA-ere  his 
often-quoted  confession  of  faith  ; — ‘  I  .am  that  Avhich  exists.  I 
‘  am  all  that  Avas,  that  is,  that  is  to  be.  No  mortal  man  has 
*  raised  my  veil.’  .  .  .  ‘He  is  alone  of  Himself;  and  to 

‘  Him  alone  all  things  owe  their  being.’  * 

And,  indeed,  if  there  Avere  no  positive  evidence  to  this 
effect,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Second  Mass  is  mere 
notes,  without  religious  feeling  underlying  all.  His  biogra¬ 
phers  say  that  at  no  time  of  his  life  Avas  he  so  completely 
removed  from  the  earth  as  during  the  composition  of  this 
work  :  and  who  can  doubt  that  Avhen  he  conceived  the  ardent 


*  Mrhlbrecht,  p.  40. 
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aspiration  of  the  ‘  Kyrie,’  the  triumphant  glory  of  the  ‘  Et 
‘  resurrexit,’  the  peace  and  hope,  the  self-abasement  and 
divine  trust  of  the  *  Agnus  Dei,’  the  Master  felt  by  power 
of  faith,  as  well  as  by  imagination,  the  realities  which  expressed 
themselves  in  immortal  tones?  ‘  Ins  Unendliche  zu  greifen,’ 
was  his  aim  and  his  achievement  in  this  great  work.  Unless 
we  would  repeat  and  magnify  the  miracle  of  Goethe’s  ‘  Con- 
‘  fession  of  a  fair  Saint,’  and  ascribe  to  dramatic  interest  more 
than  it  ever  produced  in  this  region  of  art,  we  must  acknowledge 
in  the  aspirations  of  this  Mass  the  feelings  of  a  man  capable  of 
the  highest  reverence,  and  full  of  a  sense  of  human  w'eakness 
and  divine  presence.  ‘  You  Protestants  cannot  conceive  what 
‘  we  feel  when  the  Body  of  the  Lord  goes  by,’  said  Haydn : 
and  if  Beethoven’s  view  of  the  Mass  was  rather  that  of  a 
mystic  than  of  a  Catholic,  still  we  may  be  sure  that  in  the 
forms  of  the  Catholic  Service  he  enshrined  all  that  his 
thought  conceived  of  sacrament  and  sacrifice  ;  what  to  Beet¬ 
hoven’s  soul  was  the  reality  of  the  Beatific  Vision. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  judge  Beethoven  as  an  artist.  The 
generation  which  has  succeeded  him  has  accepted  and  ratified 
all  his  claims  to  homage.  Bach  may  excel  him  in  science, 
Handel  in  majesty,  Mozart  in  sweetness:  but  no  musician  has 
ever  felt  so  deeply — no  one  has  so  combined  the  heights  and 
depths  of  passion ;  so  written  the  life  of  humanity  into  music ; 
BO  spoken  to  the  hearts  of  men  in  the  whole  scale  of  emotion. 
And  our  labour  will  not  have  been  wasted  if  we  have  been 
able  in  this  sketch  to  show  that  his  life  did  not  wholly  jar  with 
his  music;  that  in  his  tenderness  and  faithfulness  of  heart, 
his  uprightness  and  truthfulness,  in  his  anger  and  his  re- 
])entance,  his  moody  sorrow  and  buoyant  gladness,  is  shown 
the  same  greatness  of  nature  of  which  the  truest  and  highest 
expression  is  his  music. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  The  Cuban  Question  and  American  Policy. 
New  York:  1869. 

2.  Facts  about  Cuba.  (Published  under  the  authority  of 
the  New  York  Cuban  Junta.)  New  York  :  1870. 

3.  The  Book  of  Blood;  an  authentic  Record  of  the  Policy 
adopted  by  Modern  Spain  to  put  an  end  to  the  IVur  of  Independ¬ 
ence  in  Cuba.  New  York:  1871. 

4.  La  Verdad  Ilistorica  sobre  Sucesos  de  Cuba.  Por  F. 
Xavier  Cisneros.  NuevaYork;  1871. 

5.  Cuba,  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  Samuee  Hazard. 
8vo.  Hartford,  Connecticut :  1871. 

The  insurrection  in  Cuba  has  hitherto  attracted  but  little 
notice  in  EurojK!.  Ever  since  it  first  broke  out  public 
attention,  in  our  own  quarter  of  the  globe,  has  been  mono¬ 
polised  by  a  series  of  events  of  stupendous  importance,  and 
of  an  interest  not  impaired  by  a  remote  geographical  situa¬ 
tion.  In  fact  few  people  in  this  country  accurately  realise 
the  fact  that  for  ujiwards  of  four  years  an  obstinate  and 
bloody  civil  war  has  been  raging  in  that  distracted  island. 
Probably  fewer  still  are  aware  that  a  not  inconsiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  colony  is  de  facto  ruled  by  an  insurgent  govern¬ 
ment  professing  to  be  guided  by  the  provisions  of  a  written 
constitution,  formally  adopted  by  a  more  or  less  perfect  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  it  up ; 
that  there  is  an  elective  legislature  jiassing  laws,  an  executive 
carrying  them  out,  and  a  judicial  body  vindicating  and  ex¬ 
pounding  them;  and  that  a  by  no  means  diminutive  army 
has  been  continuously  maintaining  a  fierce  contest  with  the 
troops  of  the  mother-country. 

Yet  a  great,  even  a  romantic,  interest  would  seem  to  attach 
to  the  affairs  of  Cuba.  The  island  itself  is  rich,  beautiful,  and 
fertile.  It  has  been  described*  as  ‘  that  garden  of  the  W est, 

*  gorgeous  with  perpetual  flowers  and  brilliant  with  the  plumage 
‘  of  innumerable  birds,  beneath  whose  glowing  sky  the  teeming 
‘  earth  yields  easy  and  abundant  harvest  to  the  toil  of  man, 

‘  and  whose  capacious  harbours  invite  the  commerce  of  the 
‘  world.’  In  the  words  of  Columbus,  ‘  it  is  the  most  beautiful 
‘  land  that  ever  eyes  beheld.’  It  was  amongst  the  earliest  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  great  Admiral ;  its  capital  has  become  the  final 

*  In  an  article  (attributed  to  the  poet  Longfellow)  on  the  ‘  Poetry  of 
*  Spanish  America,’  in  the  ‘  North  American  Itevicw  ’  for  January, 
1849. 
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resting-place  of  his  remains.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  stirring 
adventures  of  Ojeda,  and  of  the  early  labours  of  Las  Casas. 
From  its  ports  sailed  Cortez  to  conquer  the  empire  of  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  and  De  Soto  to  dissipate  the  spoils  of  Peru,  and  lose 
his  life,  amidst  those  great  discoveries  which  have  immortalised 
his  name.  It  has,  as  Humboldt  says,  ‘  a  charm  that  is  want- 
■*  ing  to  the  greater  part  of  the  New  World.  It  presents 
‘  remembrances  linked  with  the  greatest  names  of  the  Spanish 
‘  Monarchy,  those  of  Christopher  Columbus  and  llernan 
‘  Cortez.’ 

Among  the  first  fruits  of  Spanish  maritime  discovery  it  re¬ 
mains  almost  the  last  considerable  remnant  of  the  vast  colonial 
empire  of  Spain.  The  names  of  its  mountains,  its  harbours, 
its  rivers,  continually  recall  the  heroic  age  of  colonisation  and 
nautical  enterprise.  For  us  in  England  it  should  have  an 
almost  peculiar  interest.  The  capture  of  its  capital  by  the 
British  forces,  in  1762,  was  the  work  of  the  greatest  expedition 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic.  In  the  present  century  a  con¬ 
siderable  2>ortlon  of  our  navy  has  been  engaged  in  a  nearly 
continuous  attemj)t  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  so  jiersistcntly 
carried  on  in  its  waters ;  and  many,  alas !  too  many,  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  have  fallen  victims  to  the  unhealthy  climate 
and  the  arduous  service  amongst  its  cays  and  channels.  To 
the  readers  of  modern  English  litei’ature  the  scene  of  the 
insurrection  should  be  classic  ground  ;  for  it  is  in  a  district 
of  which  the  capital  is  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  so  ad¬ 
mirably  described  in  those  inimitable  West  Indian  sketches, 
*  Tom  Cringle’s  Log.’ 

The  history  of  Cuba  has  been  cm|>hatically  a  troublous  one. 
Its  wealth  and  its  defenceless  condition  excited  the  cupidity, 
and  justified  the  hopes,  of  the  earliest  buccaneers.  Its  long 
stretch  of  sea-coast — more  than  fifteen  hundred  geographical 
miles — and  its  numerous  harbours  and  inlets  invited  and  facili¬ 
tated  their  attacks.  As  far  back  as  1517  and  1518,  French 
filibusters,  in  search  of  booty,  entered  its  newly-settled  ports ; 
and  like  forays  continued  to  be  made  for  many  years  subse¬ 
quently.  Our  own  countrymen  largely  took  part  in  them. 
An  attack  upon  Havannah  in  1585  was  amongst  the  exploits 
of  Drake:  and  in  the  following  century  the  redoubted  buc¬ 
caneer  Morgan  penetrated  to  the  town  of  Puerto  Principe, 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  To  the  buccaneers  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  privateers,  who  in  our  war  with  Spain  swarmed 
out  from  Jamaica  and  the  Bahamas.  These  in  their  turn 
were  succeeded  by  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  revolted  Span¬ 
ish  colonies  in  South  America ;  and  in  more  recent  times  by 
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filibustering  parties  of  Mexican  propagandists,  or  Cuban  sym¬ 
pathisers  (as  they  were  called),  from  Xew  Orleans. 

The  internal  liistory  of  the  island  has  not  been  more  tran¬ 
quil.  The  present  is  merely  one  (the  most  formidable  and 
important  one  certainly)  of  a  series  of  risings  against  the 
government  of  the  mother-country,  which  began  more  than 
half-a-century  ago.  Almost  the  first  recorded  symptom  of 
political  trouble  was  the  arrival  in  the  colony  of  agents  of  the 
intrusive  king  of  Spain,  Joseph  Bonaparte.  The  example  of 
the  South  American  colonies  not  unnaturally  caused  consider¬ 
able  emotion  amongst  the  Cubans,  whose  island  had  during 
the  period  of  Joseph’s  reign  remained  faithful  to  the  Bourbon 
dynasty.  The  Marquis  of  Someruelos — at  that  time  governor 
of  the  colony — energetically  opposed  the  attempts  of  the 
colonists  to  imitate  their  compatriots  of  the  continent.  But 
the  election  of  the  Cortes  in  the  mother-country,  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  democratic  constitution  of  1812,  led  to 
more  serious  results.  Amongst  the  ideas  which  found  favour 
with  the  members  of  the  new  Cortes,  that  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  had  a  somewhat  prominent  place.  Notices  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  this  subject  found  their  way  to  Cuba,  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  coloured  population,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  Someruelos  to  prevent  it;  and  risings  took  place  on  various 
estates  in  the  year  1812.  These  risings  were  said  to  be  traced 
to  a  conspiracy  headed  by  a  free  man  of  colour,  who  was 
afterwards  executed.  They  were  soon  put  down. 

The  proclamation  at  Cadiz  in  1820  of  the  ‘  Constitution  of 
‘  1812,’  and  the  re-establishment  of  constitutional  Government 
in  Spain,  after  its  abolition  on  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
in  1814,  gave  rise  to  new  troubles  in  Cuba.  During  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  members  of  the  new  Cortes,  numerous  conflicts  took 
place  at  Havannah ;  and  then,  perhaps,  first  broke  out  that 
bitter  enmity  between  the  Cubans  and  the  Spaniards  of  the 
mother-country,  which  has  led  to  such  sanguinary  results 
in  the  present  struggle.  In  1823  occurred  the  ‘  Conspiracy  of 
‘  the  Soles,’  which  is  chiefly  memorable  in  that  the  alleged 
object  of  the  conspirators  was  to  prevent  a  pretended  sale  of 
the  island  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  same  year  absolute 
Government  was  again  restored  in  Spain  ;  and  an  attempt  in 
favour  of  the  Constitution,  wdiich  was  quickly  suppressed,  was 
made  at  tlie  important  city  of  Matanzas.  This  attempt  was 
headed  by  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  and  was  one  of  those 
military  pronunciamentos  which  have  become  so  common  in 
Spain  and  her  now  independent  colonies.  Another  con¬ 
spiracy  was  discovered  in  1829 ;  it  was  called  that  of  the 
VOL.  CXXXVIII.  NO.  CCLXXXII.  D  D 
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‘  Black  Eagle,’  and  is  attributed  by  colonial  annalists  to  the 
instigations  of  Mexican  propagandists  of  indeijendence.  On  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1833  the  island  peaceably  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  the  rule  of  the  infant  queen,  Isabella  II.  When 
in  the  following  year  the  Queen-regent,  Christina,  accepted 
the  charter  known  as  the  Estatuto  Real,  Cuba  was  again  called 
upon  to  elect  representatives  to  the  national  legislature  in 
Spain.  The  Captain-General  Tacon,  since  famed  in  colonial 
history  for  the  vigour  of  his  administration  and  the  extent  of 
his  reforms,  moved  by  tlie  accounts  of  the  civil  war  in  the 
mother-country,  determined  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  Then 
again  ensued  a  period  of  fresh  conspiracies  and  fresh  insurrec¬ 
tions.  In  1835  the  negroes  rose  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Havannah.  A  more  formidable  outbreak  happened  in  the 
following  year.  Don  Manuel  Lorenzo,  the  governor  of  the 
eastern  department,  proclaimed  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  the  libe¬ 
ral  constitution  of  1812.  Tacon,  who  acted  with  characteristic 
vigour,  s])eedily  quelled  the  revolt. 

The  colony,  hoAvcver,  still  continued  to  be  in  a  condition  of 
chronic  disturbance  and  excitement.  In  1844,  under  the 
government  of  the  celebrated  O’Donnell,  a  movement,  even 
yet  more  formidable  than  those  which  had  preceded  it,  was 
discovered  and  suppressed.  This  was  no  less  than  a  plot  to 
promote  a  general  rising  of  the  slaves  and  people  of  colour 
against  the  whites.  The  military  commission  aj)pointed  to  try 
the  persons  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  reported  that  amongst 
its  instigators  Avere  many  free  coloured  men,  one  of  whom, 
Gabriel  de  la  Concepcion  Valdez,  had  attained  some  eminence 
as  a  writer  of  poems  under  the  name  of  the  ‘  Poet  Placido.’ 
This  attempt  at  insurrection  was  put  down  Avith  a  strong 
hand : — 

‘  Tlie  scaffold  did  not  fill  the  measure  of  blood  required  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  attorneys  appointed  to  execute  Avhat  was  called  summary  justice. 
The  victims  were  shot  in  groups;  but  the  greater  number  siink  in 
deadly  agony  under  the  lash,  during  interrogatories  called  “  proceed- 
“  ings ;  ”  and,  in  order  not  to  disgust  the  sensibilities  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  was  certified  in  the  official  records  that  the  victims  had 
expired  from  natural  disease.’  {Cuba  and  Spain,  Putnam’s  Mag.,  Jan¬ 
uary,  1870.) 

The  ‘  year  of  revolutions,’  1848,  was  signalised  by  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  insurrectionary  projects  of  Narciso  Lopez, 
whose  fate  attracted  much  attention  in  this  country.  Lopez’ 
story  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  one.  He  aa'us  a  native  of  the 
colony  of  Venezuela,  and  had  achieved  some  distinction  as  an 
officer  of  the  royal  army  in  the  War  of  Independence  in  that 
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country.  lie  eventually  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general  ia 
the  Spanish  service,  and  played  a  part  of  more  or  less  pro¬ 
minence  in  the  troubles  of  the  mother-country  during  the 
earlier  years  of  (^ueen  Isabella’s  reign.  Having  married  a 
Cuban  lady  possessed  of  property  in  the  island,  he  settled  on 
her  estates  ;  and,  at  the  time  of  which  we  arc  now  speaking, 
he  held  an  official  aj)polntment  in  the  town  of  Cienfurgos. 
His  projects  were  discovered  and  he  fled  to  the  United  States. 
He  was  accompanied  in  his  flight  by  other  Cubans  implicated 
in  his  designs,  who  established  at  New  York  a  Cuban  Junta, 
In  exile  Lopez  endeavoured  to  mature  the  insurrectionary 
schemes,  the  discovery  of  which  had  compelled  him  to  quit  the 
island. 

In  the  month  of  May  1850  he  landed  at  the  head  of  five 
hundred  men  at  the  port  of  Cardenas  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Cuba,  sixty  or  seventy  miles  east  of  Havannah.  Being  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  small  body  of  troops,  he  was  foi’ced  to  re-embark 
and  again  leave  the  island.  In  the  following  year  the  standard 
of  revolt  was  twice  raised  within  the  colony ;  once  in  the 
eastern  department,  and  once  again  in  the  centre.  Neither  in¬ 
surrection  attained  any  important  dimensions,  and  both  appear 
to  have  been  defeated  by  the  Sj)anish  authorities  with  ease.  In 
August  of  this  Same  year,  1851,  Lopez  a  second  time  landed 
in  Cuba.  This  time  the  place  of  disembarkation  chosen  was 
the  small  town  of  Morillo,  near  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island.  After  some  partial  successes  in  his  encounters  with 
the  Government  forces,  Lopez  was  at  length  defeated,  and 
finally  tried  and  executed  in  the  capital.  A  further  attempt 
made  in  1855  to  organise  an  expedition  also  failed,  and  with  it 
the  numerous  endeavours  to  revolutionise  Cuba  from  without 
came  to  an  end. 

This,  perhaps  somewhat  tedious,  enumeration  of  the  various 
insurrectionary  movements  in  the  colony,  has  been  given  that 
the  present  relations  between  Cuba  and  Spain  may  be  rightly 
understood.  It  will  appear  from  it  that  the  different  out¬ 
breaks  have  been  distinguished  from  each  other  by  essential 
differences.  Some  have  been  caused  by  the  desire  of  the 
slave  population  and  the  free  coloured  people  to  throw  oflf 
the  yoke  of  their  white  masters  and  superiors.  Others  have 
been  the  result  of  a  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  widely 
spread  amongst  the  latter,  with  their  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  at  home.  Again,  these  insurrectionary 
attempts  of  the  white  Creoles  have  been  dictated  by  various 
motives.  In  some  instances  the  object  of  the  insurgents  has 
been  to  establish  the  independence  of  the  island;  in  others. 
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to  procure  its  annexation  to  the  United  States ;  in  others, 
again,  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  its  government  by  the 
home-authority,  and  to  procure  for  it  some  voice  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  its  own  affairs.  But  from  the  early  part  of  the 
century  to  the  present  time  it  will  be  seen  that — from  one  cause 
or  another — there  has  been  a  continued  succession  of  disturb¬ 
ances  in  the  colony ;  and  that  all  have  required  determined  and 
forcible  suppression  at  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  authorities. 

The  increasing  importance  of  the  more  recent  disturbance 
is  easily  accounted  for.  The  treatment  by  Spain  of  her  great 
dependency  has  literally  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  Up  to  the 
year  1837,  Cuba  had  mainly  followed  the  fortunes,  in  govern¬ 
ment,  of  the  mother-country.  When  constitutional  liberty  Avas 
abolished  or  restored  at  home,  the  same  fate  befell  the  Cubans 
as  their  brethren  in  Spain.  When  the  latter  country  Avas 
called  upon  to  elect  representatives  to  a  legislative  assembly, 
so  also  AA-as  Cuba.  But  in  1837 — Spain  still  being  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  parliamentary  government — this  privilege  Avas  Avith- 
draAvn  from  the  colony,  and  since  that  date  it  has  had  no 
representation,  but  was  to  be  governed  by  special  laws.  In 
the  meantime,  by  a  royal  order  still,  or  till  very  lately,  in 
force,  the  Captain-General  is  entrusted  Avith  the  powers 
granted  to  governors  of  cities  ‘  in  a  state  of  siege  ’ — the 
continental  euphuism  for  martial  laAv.  This  system  of  go¬ 
vernment,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  Avas  modified  to  some 
extent  in  1860,  but  a  late  Captain-General,  Lei’sundi,  vir¬ 
tually  re-established  it. 

To  explain  Avhat  the  Spanish  Government  of  Cuba  is,  and 
AA’hat  it  is  felt  to  be  by  the  inhabitants,  Ave  may  give  the 
opinions  of  two  observers,  both  of  Avhom  are  entitled  to  every 
credit.  In  his  book,  ‘  The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main,’ 
Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  speaking  of  the  Spanish  rule,  says ; 

‘  At  present  they  (the  Cubans)  liave  no  national  privilege  except  that 
of  undergoing  taxation.  Every  office  is  held  by  a  Spaniard.’  (P.  139.) 

And  again : — 

‘  No  Cuban  has  any  voice  in  his  own  country,  lie  can  never  have 
the  consolation  of  thinking  that  his  tyrant  is  his  countryman.’  (P.  140.) 

M.  E.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  who  visited  the  island  in 
1865,  in  some  spirited  sketches  published  in  the  ‘  Revue  des 
‘  Deux  Mondes,’  gives  even  stronger  testimony. 

‘  The  Colonial  Government,  that  is  to  say,  the  single  person  of  the 
Captain-General  in  military  command  of  the  island,  unites  in  its  hands 
all  attributes  and  all  powers :  it  is  a  perfect  model  of  governmental  and 
administrative  centralisation,  hardly  equalled  by  the  Pachas  of  Turkey. 
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This  system  works  with  admirable  ease  and  simplicity,  the  Government 

kvying  the  taxes  and  leaving  the  rest  to  nature . Spain  has  no 

worse  enemy  than  her  colony,  because  she  has  always  treated  it  as  a 
servant  and  a  vassal.’ 

‘  Its  (the  Government’s)  trade  is  to  make  money,  and  not  to  govern, 
or  cause  the  laws  to  be  respected.  Deep  and  continuous  bleeding  is 
the  only  possible  system  of  this  antiquated  mechanism.  Its  solitary 
ftmction  is  to  hold  in  docile  subjection  the  siempre  Jiel  isla  de  Cuba 
(the  Spaniards,  who  arc  detested  in  Cuba,  and  who  feel  themselves  that 
their  empire  in  the  colony  is  threatened,  still  persist  in  calling  the 
isknd  the  “  ever  faithful  ”),  and  to  turn  into  the  public  treasury  all  the 
streams  of  its  riches.  The  functionaries  are  like  hungry  leeches,  who, 
from  the  stagnant  marshes  of  the  mother-country,  come  to  fatten  on  the 
fresh  blood  of  the  colony.  A  police,  an  army,  a  custom-house,  a 
revenue,  multifarious  and  inexorable  imposts,  justice  sold  to  everyone 
— such  is  the  Government.  The  leading  idea  is  the  old  monarchical 
one,  that  authority  should  be  profit  and  a  means  of  extortion. 

‘  Our  French  centralisation,  with  all  its  inconveniences  and  abuses,  is 
yet  a  model  of  government  in  comparison.  If  it  does  absorb  and 
squeeze  out  the  very  sap  of  a  people,  it  profe.sses  in  return  to  supply 
the  public  wants,  and  to  provide  individuals  with  all  that  it  takes  from 
tliem.  The  practice  assuredly  is  not  irreproachable ;  but  the  theory  is 
at  least  civilised.  Here  the  Government  does  not  even  take  the  trouble 
to  have  a  system ;  it  seizes  all  avenues,  all  paths  by  which  life  circu¬ 
lates  in  the  country,  and  levies  tribute,  like  the  Arab  sheikh  upon  the 
•caravans,  or  the  feudal  lord  upon  the  travellers  on  the  highway.  Yet 
it  does  not  give  to  those  whom  it  taxes  the  protection  which  these 
worthy  brigands  used  to  give  in  return  for  their  robberies.  After 
it  has  deducted  its  share  from  the  goods  of  each,  it  leaves  to  him  the 
duty  of  protecting  himself  and  preserving  the  rest.  Ask  of  it  neither 
security  nor  useful  public  works,  for  these  are  not  its  business.  There 
are  no  roads  in  Cuba  but  those  opened  by  private  individuals ;  no  jus¬ 
tice,  lor  the  processes  are  ruinous,  and  are  dreaded  like  the  plague.  I 
know  people  of  the  country  who  have  preferred  compounding  with  the 
robber  to  appealing  to  the  judges.  As  a  set-off,  there  is  always  a  way 
ef  defrauding  the  law  when  one  is  rich.’ 

It  would  be  idle  to  add  to  this  testimony  of  independent 
observers  anything  brought  forward  by  the  Cubans  themselves; 
yet  we  may  here  declare  that  in  no  writing  attributed  to  a 
Cuban,  in  none  of  the  works  amongst  those  in  our  preliminary 
list  which  are  avowedly  written  by  the  colonists  to  enlist  in 
their  behalf  the  sympathies  of  foreign  nations,  have  we  met 
with  any  stronger  denunciation  of  Spanish  mis-rule  in  the 
island.  Yet  this  colony  thus  treated,  thus  neglected,  is  not  a 
mere  barren  spot  which,  but  for  strategic  reasons,  or  considera¬ 
tions  of  national  honour,  continues  to  be  held.  Its  riches  are 
abundant,  and  apparently  indestructible.  In  spite  of  the 
vicious,  and  almost  ruinous,  commercial  system  of  Spain,  they 
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continue  to  increase.  W e  do  not  intend  to  weary  our  readers 
with  a  long  string  of  figures  and  statistics,  but  we  will  venture 
to  lay  before  them  a  few  which  will  indicate  in  unmistakable 
terms  what — under  a  more  enliglitcned  Government — the 
wealth  of  the  island  might  become.  In  1817  the  crushing  re¬ 
strictions  upon  the  tobacco  trade  were  removed.  The  trade  was 
so  oppressed  that  the  export  of  the  article  had  almost  ceased, 
and  it  promised  to  become  an  object  merely  of  home  consump¬ 
tion.  ‘Ill  1846,’  says  Arbolcya,  in  his  admirable  ‘  Manual  de 
‘  la  Isla  dc  Cuba,’  ‘  there  were  9,102  7vy/«.v  [that  is,  tobacco- 
‘  farms]  against  5,534  in  1827  ;  now  (1852)  there  arc  10, 000.’ 
And  he  estimates  that  the  whole  number  of  vr^as  represents  a 
value  not  far  short  of  thirteen  million  dollars.  In  1869  the 
value  had  increased  to  nearly  seventeen  million  dollars. 

According  to  Pezucla,  the  historian  and  statistician  of  the 
colony,  the  imiiorts  amounted,  in  1869,  to  forty-three  and  a 
half  million  dollars,  and  the  exports  to  fifty-seven  and  a  half 
millions,  llefore  the  disturbances,  which  began  in  the  previous 
year,  they  had  been  estimated,  on  trustworthy  data,  to  be 
nearly  50  per  cent,  higher.  The  rcj)orts  of  our  Consuls  bear 
ample  testimony  to  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  island. 

>  ‘  Those  wlio  understand  the  sugar  and  tobacco  market  here,’  says 
Mr.  Consul  Dunlop,*  in  I^Iarch,  1870,  ‘assure  me  that  even  this  year, 
in  spite  of  disturbances,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  sugar  and  tobacco 
croji  of  Cuba  will  amount  to  a  value  of  about  15,000,000/.  sterling. 
This  large  amount  of  value  of  yearly  produce  represents,  therefore, 
an  enonnous  capital  invested  in  the  two  staple  exj)orts  tif  this  rich 
island;  which  capital  (having  regard  to  the  necessary  expenses  of 
tillage  and  manufacture,  and  other  deductions)  may  sjifely  be  esti¬ 
mated  as  exceeding  200,000,000/.  sterling.’ 

A  statistical  report  for  the  three  years,  from  1861  to  1863, 
estimated  the  average  yearly  total  «)f  the  import  and  export 
trade  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  million  dollars.  The  share  of 
Great  Britain  in  this  large  sum  was  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
whole.  A  writer  in  an  American  periodical,  (‘Putman’s 
*  Magazine,’)  before  quoted,  thus  speaks  of  the  former  Spanish 
monopoly  of  trade  with  the  possessions  in  America : — 

‘  This  embraced  the  following: — jnivileges  to  work  the  mines  ;  pri¬ 
vileged  eities  in  Spain,  which  could  alone  carry  on  commerce ;  pri¬ 
vileged  commercial  and  shipping  companies ;  privileged  mercantile 
fleets  sailing  in  eonvoys  at  stated  periods ;  excise  customs  everywhere 
directing  the  course  of  trade ;  patents  for  j)roviding  salt,  and  selling 
cattle  and  other  necessaries  of  lile ;  privileges  to  the  class  of  mariners ; 

*  Commercial  Deports  from  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls  in  1809-70. 
London.  1871. 
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patents  for  executing  judiciary  acts.  Each  production  and  each  indus¬ 
try  was  at  war  with  the  other ;  and  the  general  advance  was  based,  not 
on  reason,  not  on  the  price  of  man’s  labour,  but  on  might,  and  on  the 
pa.ssive  obedience  of  the  colonists.’ 

Well  might  the  unfortunate  Cubans  ask,  as  they  did  in  1808, 

‘  because  the  mother-country  cannot  provide  articles  we  need, 

‘  shall  she  punish  in  us  the  deficiency  of  her  manufactures 
‘  and  productions  ?  ’  This  state  of  things  has,  of  course,  im¬ 
proved  ;  but  it  has  by  no  means  entirely  passed  away.  Exclu¬ 
sive  privileges  and  ruinous  monopolies  have  indeed  been 
abolished,  but  vexatious  and  almost  prohibitive  customs’ 
regulations  flourish  in  full  vigour  in  the  colonial  ports.  Mr. 
Consul  Dunlop,  in  the  paper  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  reports  that  the  Spanish  authorities  had  in  contempla¬ 
tion  a  considerable  raising  of  the  import  duties  above  what 
they  were  already:  the  export  tariff  had  previously  been 
increased. 

A  few  more  figures  and  we  have  done  with  statistics.  The 
total  population  of  the  island  is  somewhat  less  than  a  million 
and  a  half :  of  these,  upwards  of  seven  hundred  thousand,  or 
rather  more  than  half,  are  of  pure  European  stock,  of  whom 
one-sixth  is  composed  of  Spaniards  from  Europe.  The  slaves 
amount  in  all  to  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  or  less 
than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  |K)pulation.  The  remainder  consists 
of  free  people  of  colour  and  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
coolies  and  Chinese.  More  than  half  the  labour  of  the  island 
is  that  of  free  white  men.  On  the  tobacco  farms,  or  vegas, 
this  is  specially  the  case ;  and  smokers  of  a  philanthropic  turn 
may  congratulate  themselves  on  the  fact  that  their  favourite 
weed  is  seldom  watered  by  the  tears  of  the  slave. 

The  attempt  to  introduce  more  free  labour  into  the  island 
has  often  been  made,  and,  as  the  Cubans  profess  to  believe,  has, 
when  not  successful,  been  thwarted  by  the  Spanish  authorities. 
The  reasons  of  the  latter  for  doing  so  have  been  pretty  openly 
stated.  It  was  a  great  check  to  the  slave-trade  ;  and  on  the 
slave-trade  they  flourished.  ‘  It  is  notoiious,’  says  M.  Duver- 
gier  de  Ilauranne,  ‘that  for  many  years  the  slave-trade  has 
‘  enriched  the  greater  number  of  the  Captains-General  of 
‘  Cuba.  Spain  sends  there  her  ruined  favourites,  or  her  men 
‘  of  recent  elevation  who  desire  to  gild  somewhat  their  new 

*  escutcheons.  Their  salaries  are  comparatively  modest,  but 
‘  they  take  care  to  increase  them  themselves.  Colony  or  con- 

*  quered  country,  it  is  all  the  same  in  Spanish  politics ;  a 

*  vassal  ought  to  serve  at  least  to  enrich  needy  proconsuls.’ 

Mr.  Trollope  is  equally  explicit  on  the  same  point.  ‘  The 
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‘  Captain-General,’  he  says,  ‘  will  allow  no  African  to  be 
*  imported  into  the  island — except  for  a  consideration.  It  is 
‘  said  that  the  present  Captain-General  receives  only  a  gold 
‘  doubloon,  or  about  three  pounds  twelve  shillings,  on  every 
‘  head  of  wool  so  brought  in ;  and  he  has  therefore  the  repu- 
‘  tation  of  being  a  very  moderate  man.’  He  mentions  the 
name  of  one  Captain-General,  Valdez,  who  declined  to  receive 
a  gratuity  for  these  infractions  of  the  law  made  in  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  treaties  solemnly  contracted  with  the  British 
Government ;  his  reward  was  the  popular  title  of  the  ‘  foolish 
‘  Valdez.’ 

The  Cubans  themselves  have  long  been  desirous  of  putting 
an  end,  not  only  to  the  slave-trade — which  has  now  died  out — 
but  to  slavery  itself.  ‘  At  the  Havannah,’  says  Alexander 
von  Humboldt,*  ‘  long  before  external  politics  could  have  had 
‘  the  least  influence  on  their  opinions,  the  local  authorities  the 
‘  most  attached  to  the  mother- country  have  from  time  to  time 
‘  displayed  dispositions  favourable  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
‘  state  of  the  blacks.’  ‘  If,’  he  goes  on  to  say,t  ‘  the  Govem- 
‘  ment  of  the  mother-country,  instead  of  dreading  the  least 
‘  appearance  of  innovation,  had  known  how  to  take  advantage 
‘  of  these  propitious  circumstances,  the  state  of  society  would 
‘  have  undergone  progressive  changes,  and  in  our  days  the 
‘  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Cuba  would  enjoy  a  part  of  the 
‘  ameliorations  which  have  been  discussed  during  thirty  years.’ 
Whatever  may  be  their  reason  for  appearing  as  abolitionists, 
whether  from  philanthropic  feeling,  or  from  economic  con¬ 
siderations,  or  from  a  desire  to  oppose  the  Spanish  officials, 
who  are  strong  supporters  of  the  ‘  peculiar  institution,’  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  sincerity.  Whenever  they  have  had 
a  chance  of  speaking  out  they  have  done  so  in  no  uncertain 
way.  Humboldt  quotes  from  a  memoir  written  in  1796  by 
Don  Francisco  de  Arango  y  Parefia,  in  which  the  writer  nobly 
pleads  on  behalf  of  the  slave.  The  municipality  of  Havannah 
in  1799,  ‘fruitlessly  ’  as  its  members  declared  some  years  later, 
strove  in  the  same  direction.  Had  it  been  left  to  them  there 
is  little  room  for  doubt  but  that  the  several  treaties  made  by 
the  Government  of  this  country  with  Spain  would  not  have  so 
long  remained  in  reality  unexecuted. 

No  Englishman  can  look  back  without  pride  upon  the 


•  In  his  ‘  Political  Essay  on  the  Island  of  Cuba,’  forming  the  seventh 
volume  of  his  ‘  Personal  Narrative,’  &c.  Eng.  Trans. :  London,  1829, 
P.  262. 
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attitude  of  his  country  towards  Spain  with  regard  to  the 
Cuban  slave-trade.  In  1817  the  latter  country,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  sum  of  money,*  agreed  to  make  the  trade  illegal 
for  Spaniards,  and  1820  was  to  be  the  year  in  which  the  im- 
jwrtation  of  slaves  should  cease.  Our  Government  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  pressing  on  the  memory  of  the  Spanish 
Government  its  treaty-obligations.  A  new  treaty,  with  the 
same  object  as  the  previous  one,  was  made  in  1835.  In  1840 
Great  Britain  proposed  that  all  slaves  imported  in  defiance  of 
treaties  since  1820  should  be  liberated;  in  the  next  year  the 
same  demand  was  renewed,  but  Spain  contrived  to  elude  it. 
In  1843  the  leading  inhabitants  of  Hav».nnah  and  Matanzas, 
moved  to  action  probably  by  the  disturbances  amongst  the 
slaves,  represented  to  the  Captain-General  that  ‘  it  is  time  that 
‘  this  illicit  traffic,  the  scorn  of  the  civilised  world,  a  hideous 
‘  abyss  in  which  all  hope  of  security,  or  future  welfare,  is 
*  buried,  should  cease.’  And  they  requested  him  ‘  inflexibly 
‘  to  ])rosecute  the  clandestine  traffic  in  African  negroes  until 
‘  he  had  entirely  suppressed  it.’  They  renew'ed  their  request 
some  months  afterwards,  and  again  subsequently,  but  without 
effect. 

In  1845,  under  the  pressure  of  Great  Britain,  the  Spanish 
Cortes  passed  a  law  for  the  more  complete  suppression  of  the 
trade.  Unhappily  it  had  no  better  effect  than  other  laws. 
But  in  the  Junta  de  Fomento,  or  Improvement  Society,  some 
eminent  Cubans  drew  up  a  report  demonstrating  the  superior 
advantages  of  free  labour ;  still  the  profits  of  the  slave-trade 
to  the  Government  officials  were  too  great  to  allow  of  their 
aiding  in  its  real  abolition.  In  time  Lord  Palmerston  came 
to  preside  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  he  was  not  to  be  deceived 
into  the  belief  that  the  terms  of  the  various  treaties  were 
being  fulfilled.  He  claimed  an  investigation  of  the  origin  of 
all  slaves  then  in  the  colony.  In  reply  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  pleaded  that  by  complying  with  the  request  it  would  fail 
in  its  duty  of  securing  the  tranquillity,  prosperity,  and  con¬ 
tentment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba.  This  drew  from  Lord 
Palmerston  a  characteristic  rejoinder.  He  wrote  to  the  British 
Minister  at  Madrid  a  despatch,  a  portion  of  which  runs  as 
follows : — 

‘  As  to  that  portion  of  Seuor  Miraflores’  letter  wherein  he  affirms 
that  the  Spanish  Government  cannot  understand  how  the  Government 


•  Four  hundred  thousand  poxmds,  ‘  the  acceptance  of  which,’  says 
Humboldt,  ‘  posterity  will  one  day  scarcely  believe.’  (Humboldt's  Per- 
sonal  Narrative,  vcl.  vii.  p.  1 46.) 
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of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  can  seriously  recommend  a  measure  wliich 
would  be  very  injurious  to  the  natives  of  Cuba,  while  recommending 
that  the  Spanish  Government  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  affection  of 
those  Cubans ;  I  have  to  commission  your  Lordship  to  state  to  Sehor 
Miraflorcs  that  the  slaves  constitute  a  great  portion,  and  certainly  of  no 
slight  importance,  of  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  that  any  measures  adopted 
to  promote  their  emancipation  would  be  in  harmony  (as  to  the  coloured 
population)  with  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Government  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  to  the  efi’ect  that  measures  be  adopted  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  of  Cuba,  with  the  object  of  ensuring  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  said  island  with  the  Spanish  Crown:  and  it  must  be 
evident  that,  if  the  coloured  ix)pulation  become  free,  that  fact  would 
raise  a  most  powerful  element  in  opposition  to  any  project  to  annex  the 
island  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  where  slavery  still  exists.  [It  will 
be  remembered  that  1851  was  the  year  of  Lopez’  final  attempt.]  With 
reference  to  the  influence  which  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks  would 
have  on  the  interest  of  the  white  proprietors,  it  may  certainly  be 
affirmed  that  free  labour  is  cheaper  than  slave  labour ;  and  it  is  beyond 
question  that  a  free  and  contented  working  class  is  a  safer  neighbour 
for  the  wealthy  than  ill-treated  suid  aggrieved  slaves.’ 

It  is  })robable  that  these  sentiments  tvere  shared  by  no 
insignificant  portion  of  tlie  Avhitc  population  of  Cuba.  At 
all  events  ideas  tending  to  a  juster  treatment  of  the  unhappy 
negro  had  made  so  much  Avay  that  in  1865  an  association  was 
formed  at  Ilavannah  with  the  express  object  of  bringing  about 
the  ‘  complete  and  final  suppression  of  the  illicit  trade,  known 
‘  as  the  African  slave-trade.’  The  members  of  the  Association 
bound  themselves  on  honour  ‘  not  to  acquire  possession,  in  any 
‘  sha]>c,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  date  of  their  joining 
‘  the  Association,  of  any  African  negro  landed  on  the  island 
‘  subsequent  to  the  19th  day  of  November,  1865.’  The  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Captain-(jenc)’al  had  been  obtained  for  the 
formation  of  this  society.  It  seemed  likely  to  bear  important 
and  early  fruit.  The  Spanish  bureaucracy  in  the  island 
became  alarmed,  and  at  the  urgent  representation  of  its 
members  the  Captain-General  cancelled  his  permission,  and 
the  Association  fell  to  pieces. 

It  is  important  that  these  aspirations  of  the  Cubans  should 
not  be  left  out  of  sight ;  for  the  statement  of  them  tends  to 
exhibit  the  position  of  the  colonists  Avith  respect  to  the  mother- 
country  in  a  very  different  light  from  tliat  in  which  as  members 
of  a  slave-holding  community,  largely  deriving  its  Avealth  from 
the  pnxluct  of  slave  labour,  it  has  generally  been  represented. 
They  claim,  and  claim  Avith  justice,  that  the  fact  of  their  un¬ 
questionable  desire  to  be  freed  from  the  curse  of  remaining  a 
slave-importing  colony  in  opposition  to  the  greedy  rapacity  of 
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the  officials  by  whom  they  have  been  misgoverned  is  a  fact 
almost  unprecedented  in  colonial  history.  The  fitful  opposition 
of  the  colony  of  Virginia  to  the  continuance  of  the  traffic 
cannot  be  taken  to  invalidate  this  claim.  ‘  The  legislature  of 
‘  Virginia,’  says  Bancroft,  ‘  had  repeatedly  shown  a  disposition 
*  to  obstruct  the  commerce ;  ’  but  in  spite  of  the  efforts  and 
the  eloquent  pleading  of  the  distinguished  Virginian,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  the  Assembly  passed  the  law  anthorising  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  slaves  only  by  a 
majority  of  one.* 

A  somewhat  memorable  fact  in  connexion  with  the  history 
of  Cuba  is,  that  on  various  occasions,  and  for  two  entirely 
opposite  reasons,  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  the  island 
to  the  United  States  has  been  advocated  by  American  poli¬ 
ticians.  Before  the  late  civil  war  and  when  slavery  was  a 
recognised  institution  of  the  American  republic,  the  Southern 
party — as  it  may  be  called — which  so  long  held  office  desired 
its  annexation  as  a  necessary  addition  to  the  circle  of  the  Slave 
States.  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  great  struggle 
thi’ough  which  their  country  has  ])asscd,  a  not  inconsiderable 
party  has  expressed  the  same  desire,  but  with  the  avowed 
object  of  putting  an  end  to  the  institution  in  an  island  which 
by  geograjdiical  position  and  commercial  tics  is  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  great  republic.  The  Cuban  insurgents  have 
not  lost  sight  of  the  advantage  likely  to  accrue  to  their  cause 
from  this  feeling  amongst  their  neighbours,  and  they  have 
sedulously  assisted  the  promulgation  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Uberation  of  Cuba  means  the  al)olition  of  slavery. 

Xor  is  it  likely  that  such  is  not  their  intention.  From  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  to  that  of  slavery — as  we  in  this 
country  must  well  know — the  step,  if  not  easy,  is  direct.  The 
numerous  attempts  to  shake  off,  or  at  least  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of,  the  Spanish  rule  at  last  bore  some  fruit.  In  1854, 
the  Queen  of  Sjjain  received  a  petition  to  grant  political  free¬ 
dom  to  the  colony.  But  there  events  march  slowly,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  1865,  and  after  protracted  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  colonists,  that  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
their  discontent.  A  Junta  was  appointed  to  report,  ‘  on  the 
‘  basis  of  the  special  laws  that  should  be  presented  to  the 
‘  Cortes  for  the  government  of  the  Antilles.’  The  Junta 


*  In  17C9  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  had  affirmed  a  resolution 
agmnst  ‘  the  unnatural  custom  of  enslaving  mankind  ;  ’  but  African 
slaves  were  not  important  to  the  prosperity  of  Massachusetts. 
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was  to  consist  of  an  unlimited  number  of  officials,  twenty- 
two  commissioners  elected  by  the  colonists,  and  also  of  the 
same  number  nominated  by  the  Government.  The  Spanish 
officials  in  the  island  had  tried  to  stop  the  appointment  of  this 
commission  by  declaring  that  the  majority  of  the  Cubans  were 
averse  to  any  political  reforms.  But  a  petition  signed  by 
twenty  thousand  Cubans  stated  that  *  it  is  not  true  that  the 
‘  inhabitants  of  Cuba  are  in  a  majority  so  abject  as  to  reject 
‘  and  fear  political  reforms ;  the  truth  is  that  they  are  anxious 
‘  to  receive  them,  and  that  they  require  them  of  every  kind.’ 
When  the  Commissioners  held  their  first  meeting  they  were  in¬ 
formed  that  they  were  ‘  at  liberty'  to  discuss  any  question  except 
‘  that  of  national,  monarchical,  and  religious  unity ;  ’  and  the 
conduct  of  the  inquiry  by  the  Government  seemed  likely  to 
leave  them  in  possession  of  much  the  same  freedom  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  as  that  of  the  press,  according  to  the  celebrated 
description  of  ‘  Figaro.’ 

So  far  indeed  from  the  truth  was  it  that  political  reforms 
w’ere  not  desired  in  Cuba,  that  a  distinct  and  well-recognised 
party  had  been  formed  in  the  island  Avhose  programme  it  was 
to  demand  them  from  the  Spanish  Government.  Indeed  it  was 
this  party,  known  as  the  Reformist,  which  had  contrived  to 
get  the  Junta  of  inquiry  appointed.  Even  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  insurrection  the  party  has  made  its  w’eight  felt.  It  has 
now — so  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  anti-Spanish  ideas — 
become  almost,  if  not  completely,  merged  in  that  of  the 
insurgents,  and  so  entirely  has  the  latter  swallowed  up  the 
former  that  every  Cuban  patriot  now  appears  desirous  to  purge 
himself  from  all  stain  of  connexion  with  the  Reformers  and 
prove  that  his  sympathies  have  always  been  with  the  insurrec¬ 
tion.  The  pamphlet  ‘  La  Verdad  Historica  sobre  Sucesos  de 
‘  Cuba,’  which  will  be  found  amongst  those  enumerated  in  the  list 
at  the  head  of  our  article,  is  an  elaborate  vindication  of  many 
prominent  Cubans  from  the  charge  of  being  only'  Reformers  and 
not  insurgents.  This  is  important,  because  undesigned,  evi¬ 
dence  of  ihf  increasing  strength  of  the  insurrection. 

The  sister  colony  of  Puerto  Rico  had  been  joined  with 
Cuba  as  a  field  for  the  inquiry  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the 
delegates  from  that  island  had  submitted  a  proposal  for  the 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  their  own  colony'.  The 
hands  of  the  Cubans  on  the  inquiry  were  thus  greatly 
strengthened,  and  they  succeeded  in  re|)ortin",  by  a  majority, 
against  the  continuance  of  the  institution.  They  based  their 
proposal  upon  moral  and  economic  grounds,  and  they  were 
careful  to  note  ‘  that  Cuba  has  availed  herself  of  the  first 
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‘  opportunity  which  has  been  granted  to  her  to  speak,  to  pro- 
‘  test  energetically  against  the  abominable  trade.’  But  they 
go  farther,  they  demand  for  their  island  freedom  of  trade ; 
direct  taxation  of  incomes ;  local  government  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  body ;  and  the  concuiTence  of  the  colonists  in  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  taxes  by  the  mother-country. 

After  protracted  sittings  and  numerous  deliberations,  the 
Cuban  delegates  seem  to  have  returned  home  disgusted,  re¬ 
porting  to  their  constituents  that  nothing  in  the  way  of  liberal 
reforms  was  to  be  expected  from  Spain.  It  is  declared,  indeed, 
that  the  only  alteration  eflfected  in  the  system  of  taxation  was 
one  which  made  it  more  oppressive  than  heretofore :  and  that 
the  only  document  of  a  distinct  nature  which  had  been  drawn 
up  was  the  draft  of  a  bill  on  tenancy,  which  was  tendered  to 
the  colonists  as  a  specimen  of  the  immense  concessions  to  be 
made  to  them.  They  rejected  the  term  ‘  concessions,’  asserting 
that  they  did  but  demand  their  rights,  and  only  based  their 
demand  ‘  upon  formally  contracted  obligations,  forgotten, 
‘  promised,  and  withdrawn  over  and  over  again.’ 

The  patience  of  the  Cubans  was  now  completely  exhausted, 
and  they  set  themselves  to  devise  plans  for  freeing  their  island 
from  the  crushing  dominion  of  Spain.  The  Reformist  party, 
though  greatly  diminished  in  numbers  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  behaviour  of  the  Government,  had  by  no  means  ceased 
to  exist.  ‘  The  great  majority  of  the  Cubans,’  says  Seuor 
Xavier  Cisneros,  himself  an  opponent  of  the  Reformers  and 
an  ally  of  the  Insurrectionary  party,  ‘  had  received  the  project 
‘  of  reforms  with  singular  enthusiasm ;  and  to  attempt  to  con- 
‘  tradict  it  was  to  establish  divisions  and  run  counter  to  the 
‘  force  of  opinion.’  *  But  the  Reformers  had  lost  heart,  and 
the  hotter  spirit  of  those  who  contemplated  a  revolt  was  rapidly 
bringing  aft'airs  to  a  crisis. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1868,  it  was  determined  that  an 
emissary  should  be  sent  through  the  various  districts  of  the 
island,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  arranging  agencies  for  a 
journal  newly-established  at  Havannah,  but  in  reality  to  gauge 
the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  see  upon  what  assistance  an 
insurrectionary  movement  might  rely.  The  tour  of  this 
emissary  was  chiefly  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the  colony, 
or  that  in  which  the  insurgents  at  this  moment  have  their  prin¬ 
cipal  strongholds. 

The  report  made  as  a  result  of  this  visitation  was,  that  the 
desire  of  throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke  was  almost  unanimous. 


*  La  Vtrdad  Hlstorica  sobre  Sucesos  de  Cuba,  p.  6. 
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but  there  was  little  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  an  outbreak 
meeting  with  success.  Relying  for  the  most  part  on  the  hopes 
of  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  colony,  the  inhabitants 
had  taken  no  measures  with  a  view  to  rebellion,  and  seemed  to 
doubt  the  practicability  of  such  an  enterprise.  In  Puerto 
Principe,  a  considerable  town  in  the  interior,  some  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  had  come  to  a  kind  of  understanding  in  favour  of  a 
revolt  with  those  of  other  districts.  But  the  means  at  hand 
were  so  insufficient  that  nothing  had  come  of  these  intentions. 
Some  steps  had  been  taken  towards  procuring  the  necessary 
armament  by  way  of  the  British  colony  of  New  Providence, 
in  the  Bahamas ;  and  the  armament  thus  arranged  for  subse¬ 
quently  arrived,  and  was  found  of  great  assistance  after  the 
actual  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection.  A  contemplated  rising 
of  the  coloured  people,  which  has  not  taken  place,  was  entirely 
unconnected  Avith  these  proceedings.  At  the  important  city  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba  symptoms  of  the  imminence  of  a  movement 
were  more  apparent ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  rising 
which  eventually  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  was  being 
organised  during  the  visit  of  the  revolutionary  emissary  to  the 
city. 

The  revolution  in  the  mother-country  in  September  1868, 
which  drove  the  Bourbon  dynasty  from  the  throne,  seems  to 
have  precipitated  the  insurrection  in  Cuba.  It  was  natural 
that  it  should  have  stirred  men’s  minds  in  the  colony  at  a  time, 
especially,  when  all  were  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  political  reforms,  or  to  an  attempt  to  shake  off  the 
pressing  weight  of  Spanish  rule.  The  first  hope  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  new  Government  would  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  colony,  in  which  still  a  not  unimportant  party  clung  to 
the  desire  for  such  reforms  as  would  enable  them  to  remain 
connected  with  the  country  of  which  they  had  so  long  formed 
a  part.  This  hope  was  disappointed,  and  the  insurgents  did 
not  wait  long  before  they  took  action. 

The  standard  of  revolt  was  at  length  raised  by  Carlos 
Manuel  de  Cespedes,  on  his  estate  of  Demajagua,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  town  of  Yara,  in  the  eastern  department. 
Cespedes  was  known  as  an  able  lawyer  and  wealthy  planter ; 
and  he  was  not  slow  in  attracting  to  himself  a  respectable  fol¬ 
lowing.  At  first  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  but  a  small 
number  of  patriots,  and  all  his  more  trustworthy  slaves,  the 
latter  of  whom  he  liberated  on  the  spot.  He  was  soon  joined 
by  his  friend  Aguilera,  and  the  two  then  decided  that  they 
would  never  abandon  the  cause  till  they  had  freed  the  island 
from  Spanish  rule  and  rendered  it  independent.  Their  army 
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small  and  ill-provided ;  at  first  it  consisted  of  but  147 
men,  with  but  forty-five  fowling-pieces,  four  rifles,  a  few  pistols 
and  the  long  country  knives  or  machetes,  as  their  sole  arma¬ 
ment.  In  three  days  the  districts  of  Bayamo,  Manzanillo, 
Jiguaui,  and  Las  Tunas  joined  the  insurrection,  and  Cespedes’ 
army  was  increased  to  the  number  of  four  thousand  men ;  at 
the  end  of  the  month  it  numbered  over  nine  thousand. 

The  first  steps  of  Cespedes  had  been  to  seize  the  town  of 
Yara.  On  the  13th,  three  days  after  the  outbreak,  the  insur¬ 
gents  came  into  collision  with  the  government  troops,  and  got 
the  best  of  the  encounter.  On  the  loth  they  prepared  to 
attack  Bayamo,  an  important  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
On  the  18th  the  town  fell  into  their  hands,  and  Cespedes  estab¬ 
lished  in  it  the  revolutionaiy  government.  The  leaders  had 
published  at  Manzanillo,  Avith  the  date  of  October  10,  a  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence,  which  document  runs  as  folloAv  : — 

‘  In  arming  ourselves  against  tlie  tyrannical  Government  of  Spain, 
we  must,  according  to  precedent  in  all  civilised  countries,  proclaim  be¬ 
fore  the  Avorld  the  cause  that  impels  us  to  take  this  step,  which,  though 
likely  to  entail  considerable  disturbances  upon  the  present,  Avill  ensure 
the,  happiness  of  the  future. 

^  It  is  well  knoAvn  that  Spain  governs  the  island  of  Cuba  with  an  iron 
and  blood-stained  hand.  The  former  holds  the  latter  deprived  of  poli¬ 
tical,  civil,  and  religious  liberty.  Hence  the  unfortunate  Cubans  being 
illegally  prosecuted  and  sent  into  e.xilc,  or  executed  by  military  com¬ 
missions  in  time  of  peace ;  hence  their  being  kept  from  public  meeting, 
and  forbidden  to  speak  or  write  on  affairs  of  State  ;  hence  their  remon¬ 
strances  against  the  evils  that  afflict  them  being  looked  upon  as  the 
proceedings  of  rebels,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  boimd  to  keep  silence 
and  obey ;  hence  the  never-ending  plague  of  himgry  officials  from 
Spain  to  devour  the  product  of  their  industry  and  labour ;  hence  their 
exclusion  from  public  stations,  and  want  of  opportunity  to  fit  themselves 
for  the  art  of  government ;  hence  the  restrictions  to  which  public  in¬ 
struction  with  them  is  subjected,  in  order  to  keep  them  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  be  able  to  know  and  enforce  their  rights  in  any  shape  or  form 
whatever ;  hence  the  navy  and  the  standing  army,  which  are  kept]  in 
their  country  at  an  enormous  expenditure  from  their  own  wealth,  to 
make  them  bend  their  knees  and  submit  their  necks  to  the  iron  yoke 
that  disgraces  them ;  hence  the  grinding  taxation  \mder  which  they 
labour,  and  which  Avould  make  them  all  perish  in  misery  but  for  the 
marvellous  fertility  of  their  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  Cuba  cannot 
prosper  as  she  ought  to,  because  white  immigration,  that  suits  her  best, 
is  artfully  kept  fi«m  her  shores  by  the  Spanish  Government.  And  as 
Spain  has  many  times  promised  us,  Cubans,  to  respect  our  rights,  with¬ 
out  having  hitherto  fulled  her  promises ;  as  she  continues  to  tax  us 
heavily,  and  by  so  doing  is  likely  to  destroy  our  wealth ;  as  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  our  property,  our  lives,  and  our  honour  rmder  further 
Spanish  domination ;  as  we  have  reached  a  depth  of  degradation  uu- 
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utterably  revolting  to  manhood ;  as  great  nations  have  sprung  from 
revolt  against  a  similar  disgrace  after  exhausted  pleading  for  relief ;  as 
we  despair  of  justice  from  Spain  through  reasoning,  and  cannot  longer 
live  deprived  of  the  rights  which  other  people  enjoy,  we  are  constrained 
to  app^  to  arms  to  assert  our  rights  in  the  battle-field,  cherishing  the 
hope  that  otir  grievances  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  this  last  resort 
to  redress  them  and  secure  our  future  welfare. 

‘  To  the  God  of  oiir  conscience,  and  to  all  civilised  nations,  we  sub¬ 
mit  the  sincerity  of  our  purpose.  Vengeance  does  not  mislead  us,  nor 
is  ambition  our  guide.  We  only  want  to  be  free,  and  see  all  men  Avith 
us  equally  free,  as  the  Creator  intended  mankind  to  be.  Our  earnest 
belief  is  that  all  men  are  brethren.  Hence  our  love  of  toleration,  order, 
and  justice  in  every  respect.  We  desire  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery 
with  indemnification ;  Ave  admire  universal  suffrage,  as  it  ensures  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people ;  Ave  demand  a  religious  regard  for  tlie  in- 
tilienable  rights  of  man,  as  the  basis  of  freedom  and  national  greatness.’ 

The  insurgents,  however,  determined  to  defend  their  cause 
by  other  weapons,  as  Avell  as  by  declarations  and  manifestoes. 
On  November  8  they  advanced  toAvards  the  important  city  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  succeeded  in  defeating  a  body  of  troops 
sent  from  that  place  to  meet  them.  The  triumphant  patriots 
continued  their  march  till  within  a  mile  of  the  city,  and  cut  off 
the  aqueduct  which  supplied  it  Avith  Avater.  The  insurrection 
spread  rapidly  through  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  Count 
Valmaseda,  the  commander  of  the  Spanish  forces,  learning  the 
formidable  proportions  AA'hich  it  had  assumed,  marched  in  person 
against  Cespedes.  It  Avas  not,  howcA'er,  till  near  the  end  of 
the  year  that  he  Avas  in  a  condition  to  move,  and  not  before 
January  16  that  he  reached  the  toAvn  of  Bayamo,  Avhich  Ces¬ 
pedes — the  Cubans  declare  Avith  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants 
— had  burned  to  the  ground.  General  Lersuudi,  the  Captain- 
General,  as  soon  as  he  had  realised  the  true  character  of  the 
revolt,  despatched  all  available  troops  from  Havannah  to  make 
head  against  it.  He  also  prevented  the  publication  of  all  news 
favourable  to  the  insurgents,  and  consistently  reported  all  en¬ 
counters  as  successes  of  the  Government  forces.  The  military 
commissions  were  empowered  to  try  prisoners  charged  with 
political  offences,  and  such  commissions  Avere  established  in 
the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  island.  Numerous  arrests 
were  also  made.  The  vigorous  measures  of  the  Captain- 
General  were  not  unattended  by  success.  The  plan  of  the 
insurgents  had  embraced  a  rising  in  both  the  eastern  and 
western  departments  of  the  colony.  That  in  the  latter 
district,  knoAvn  in  the  popular  Cuban  language  as  the  Vuelta 
Abajo,  was  crushed  at  the  very  first.  A  Cuban  patriot,  Seuor 
Augustin  Santa  Rosa,  was  to  have  proceeded  with  a  small 
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party  of  insurgents  to  an  estate  selected  beforehand,  and  there 
remain  concealed  till  his  band  had  received  a  sufficient  acces¬ 
sion  of  numbers  to  bring  it  up  to  two  hundred  men.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  himself,  from  some  cause  or  other,  he  halted  at  the 
small  hamlet  of  Candelaria,  and,  his  proceedings  appearing  sus¬ 
picious  to  the  authorities,  he  was  watched.  Before  he  was 
able  to  carry  out  his  plans  he  and  his  companions  were  arrested, 
and  the  progress  of  the  revolt  in  the  Vuelta  Abajo  completely 
checked. 

The  provincial  officials  were  ordered  to  raise  the  National 
Guard,  or  Volunteer  Militia,  and  care  was  to  be  taken  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  its  ranks  all  but  S])aoiards  from  the  mother-country. 
This  body  consisting  solely  of  Spanish  immigrants — men  who 
have  come  to  the  colony  to  seek  their  fortunes,  and  between 
whom  and  the  native  Cubans  there  is  and  has  long  been  a 
bitter  enmity — has  played  an  important  part  in  the  recent 
history  of  Cuba.  Its  numbers  have  been  variously  stated,  but 
they  probably  exceed  sixty  thousand.*  In  enrolling  these 
Volunteers,  as  they  are  named,  the  Captain-General  was  calling 
into  existence  a  body  which  was  eventually  to  control  the 
master  who  had  created  it. 

The  Provisional  Government  at  home  became  frightened 
by  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  in  Cuba.  Lersundi,  who 
was  suspected  of  coquetting  with  the  dethroned  sovereign,  was 
recalled,  and  General  Dulce  was  sent  to  relieve  him.  Dulce 
arrived  armed  with  im|)ortant  pow'ers,  and  charged  to  try  the 
efficacy  of  conciliatory  measures  in  quelling  the  insurrection. 
He  issued  a  proclamation  exhorting  a  return  to  peace  and 
obedience  to  the  mother-country.  The  text  of  his  proclama¬ 
tion  was  ‘  forgiveness  of  the  past  and  hopes  for  the  future.’ 
He  sui)presscd  the  military  commissions,  which  he  declared 
*  violated  the  laws,  and  were  an  insult  to  justice.’  He  liberated 
all  political  prisoners,  abolished  the  censorship  of  the  press, 
and  proclaimed  an  amnesty  for  all  insurgents,  not  foreigners, 
who  within  forty  days  should  return  to  their  allegiance.  These 
■measures  of  conciliation  were  unhappily  marred  by  certain 
important  reservations.  The  military  commissions  were  sup¬ 
pressed,  but  the  Captain-General  reserved  to  himself  the  right 
of  judging  each  case  of  treason  that  might  occur.  The  censor¬ 
ship  was  abolished,  but  the  discussion  of  certain  subjects  was 
still  prohibited.  Pardon  was  granted  to  those  who  laid  down 


*  The  special  correspondent  of  the  ‘  Times  ’  says,  ‘  60,000  in  the 
*  whole  island,  and  11,000  in  the  city  of  Havannuh.’  {Times,  February 
19,  1873.) 
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their  arms,  but  those  who  did  so  Averc  afterwards  tried  by 
court-martial  and  shot. 

The  new  Captain-General  had  also  promised,  on  the  part  of 
the  home  Government,  considerable  reforms, — reforms  Avhich 
unfortunately  still  remain  in  the  category  of  things  pi’omised. 
The  freedom  of  the  press,  such  as  it  Avas,  Avas  of  but  brief 
duration.  Whilst  it  lasted  full  advantage  Avas  taken  of  it  by 
the  Cubans,  and  many  neAA’spapcrs  appeared,  some  of  which 
boldly  discussed  the  state  of  affairs.  Ilut  Dulce  Avas  frightened 
by  the  monster  he  had  reared,  and  after  a  short  existence  of  a 
fortnight  the  freedom  of  the  press  Avas  again  withdraAvn.  The 
right  of  public  meeting  Avhich  had  been  granted  Avas  Avith- 
drawn  also. 

It  is  said  that  Dulce  Avas  not  in  reality  responsible  for  this 
withdrawal  of  privileges  Avhich  his  knoAvn  natural  disposition 
would  probably  incline  him  both  to  grant  and  to  maintain. 
The  Volunteers  had  already  begun  to  domineer  over  the  autho¬ 
rities  whom  they  had  been  enrolled  to  protect.  They  bitterly 
resented  the  granting  of  any  reforms  or  ])rivileges  in  ansAver 
to  the  just  demands  of  the  Cubans.  To  their  first  attempt  to 
influence  the  Captain-General  the  latter  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
They  insisted,  and  he  reluctantly  comjdied.  They  determined 
to  read  both  him  and  the  Cubans  a  lesson,  Avhich  should  leave 
no  longer  the  smallest  doubt  of  their  intentions.  IIoav  they 
did  so  Ave  Ave  Avill  endeav^our  to  sIioaa-. 

Unable  themselves  to  rise  against  the  Spanish  authorities, 
Avho  were  supported  by  the  thousands  of  Volunteers  in  the 
capital,  the  natives  of  Ilavannah  bethought  them  of  some  Avay 
of  aiding  their  insurgent  compatriots.  They  determined  to 
assist  them  Avith  money  and  clothing.  A  society  under  the 
title  of  Los  Laborantes  Avas  formed,  Avhich  busied  itself  in  the 
collection  of  money  to  help  forAvard  the  good  cause.  Ladies 
contributed  their  JeAvelry,  and  scAving  for  the  use  of  the  pa¬ 
triots  became  an  ordinary  family  employment.  A  large  sum  was 
soon  raised.  It  is  calculated  that  the  contributions  amounted 
to  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  So  ill  Avas  the  .secret  of 
this  collection  of  funds  kept  that  it  Avas  publicly  reported  that 
the  proceeds  of  an  entertaiimient  at  the  theatre  of  Villanueva 
Avere  to  be  devoted  to  the  same  patriotic  object.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  report  Avas  incorrect.  Perhaps  it  Avas 
circulated  by  an  ‘  enterprising  ’  manager.  Both  j)arties,  hoAV- 
ever,  Spanish  and  Cuban,  believed  it.  When  tlie  perform¬ 
ance  took  place,  Avhich  it  did  on  ,January  21,  the  theatre  AA’as 
crowded  Avith  an  enthusiastic  audience,  many  of  Avhom  shouted 
the  watchwords,  ‘  Viva  Cuba  libre  !  ’  and  ‘  Viva  Cespedes !  ’ 
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The  reported  destination  of  the  theatrical  earnings,  if  it  was 
a  manager’s  trick,  was  a  clever  one.  The  performance  was 
advertised  to  be  repeated  on  the  following  night.  The  theatre 
was  again  crowded,  and  again  the  enthusiasm  and  the  cries  in 
favour  of  ‘  Free  Cuba  ’  prevailed.  Those  who  know  the  city 
of  Havannah  will  remember  the  long  strip  of  garden,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  a  Parisian  boulevard,  which,  running 
along  the  outside  of  the  original  fortifications,  divides  the  old 
city  from  the  new.  On  this  strip  of  ground  stands  the  theatre. 
The  deep  moat  of  the  half-ruined  fortifications  hard-by  offers  a 
convenient  place  of  concealment  to  any  who  desire  to  hide 
themselves.  The  departure  of  the  regular  troops  for  the  scene 
of  operations  in  the  eastern  department  had  left  the  Volunteers 
as  the  only  armed  force  in  the  capital.  It  is  said  that  two 
battalions,  the  5th  and  6th,  before  the  spectators  began  to 
assemble  at  the  doors  of  the  theatre,  had  concealed  themselves 
in  the  neighbouring  moat.  At  half-past  nine,  between  two 
acts  of  the  performance,  the  audience,  which  was  in  a  high 
state  of  excitement,  was  loudly  demanding  the  raising  of  the 
curtain.  The  conductor  of  the  orchestra,  with  a  view  to  pacify 
the  people,  prepared  to  play  some  popular  tune.  Hardly  had 
he  rapped  his  desk  when  the  report  of  a  pistol  was  heard.  In 
a  few  seconds  shots  were  fired  in  all  directions.  The  j»anic- 
stricken  audience  rushed  for  the  doors,  and  whilst  crowded 
there  offered  a  convenient  target  to  the  rifles  of  the  Volunteers, 
who,  having  emerged  from  their  place  of  concealment,  were 
mercilessly  fusillading  the  unarmed  playgoers.  A  thrill  of 
horror  ran  through  the  entire  city,  and  the  excitement  extended 
even  to  the  foreign  ships  of  war  in  the  harbour,  many  of  whose 
officers  were  on  shore  and  supposed  to  be  at  tbe  theatre.  For¬ 
tunately  for  themselves  none  were.  After  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  this  inhuman  work  the  Volunteers,  as  if  by  common  consent, 
retirecL 

The  Captain-General  hastened  to  disavoiv  the  deed.  The 
very  next  day  he  issued  the  following  proclamation  : — 

‘  People  of  Havannah  !  A  great  crime  was  committed  last  night.  It 
will  be  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  Some  of  the  dis¬ 
turbers  of  the  public  peace  are  already  in  the  hands  of  justice.  Peace¬ 
ful  citizens,  defenders  of  our  territory  and  of  the  national  honour,  be 
confident  in  your  authorities.  Justice — and  speedy  justice — will  be 
administered.’ 

The  wording  of  this  proclamation  ivas  somewhat  ambiguous, 
but  the  adjuration  to  the  ‘  defenders  of  the  territory  ’  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  sop  to  the  ruthless  Volunteers.  It  was  so.  Still 
they  were  not  appeased.  They  made  another  attempt  to  break 
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the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Havamiah  and  cow  the  authorities 
at  the  same  time.  On  Easter  Sunday,  and  of  course  after  the 
events  at  the  theatre,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  Captain- 
General  was  to  review  the  Volunteers  on  the  Campode  Marte, 
■  not  far  from  the  Villanueva  Theatre.  In  the  neighbourhood 
stands  the  Cafe  del  Louvre,  since  the  tide  of  fashion  has  flowed 
without  the  walls  and  deserted  the  once  favourite  Domenica, 
the  most  fashionable  and  frequented  cafe  in  the  city.  It  was 
crowded  with  people  refreshing  themselves  after  the  review. 
A  body  of  Volunteers,  said  to  belong  to  the  battalion  known  as 
the  ‘  Lersundi  Guards,’  began  to  fire  on  the  defenceless 
loungers  of  the  cafe.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  cruel 
massacre  is  still  unexplained.  The  ‘  Voz  de  Cuba,’  the  un¬ 
compromising  organ  in  the  Havannah  press  of  the  Volunteers, 
usually  sanguinary  enough  in  its  demands  against  the  Cubans, 
was  even  moved  to  call  it  ‘  a  deplorable  mistake.’  It  had,  at  all 
events,  one  important  effect — the  Captain-General  surrendered 
at  discretion.  Thenceforward  the  Volunteers  ruled  in  Cuba. 

‘  These  battalions,’  says  a  letter  written  from  Cuba  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year,  ‘  and  the  council  of  their  colonels, 
‘  together  with  the  Casino  Espahol,  or  Spanish  Club,  con- 
‘  stitute  a  State  within  the  State,  almost  on  the  same  footing 
‘  on  which  the  Paris  Commune  organised  itself  during  and 
‘  after  the  siege.’  They  actually  made  General  Dulce  quit  the 
island,  and  in  effect  compelled  General  Caballero  de  Rodas  to 
do  the  same.  Though  such  frightful  crimes  as  the  massacres 
at  the  Theatre  and  the  Louvre,  and  the  execution  of  the 
Havannah  students,  have  not  been  repeated,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  perpetration  of  them  has  guaranteed  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Volunteer’s.  The  Spanish  authorities  espe¬ 
cially  feel  the  weight  of  the  power  of  this  unruly  militia,  and 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  imitate  Sultan  Mahmoud  or 
Mehemet  Ali  in  their  dealings  with  the  Janissaries  or  the 
Mamelukes.  ‘  It  is  known,’  says  the  correspondent  of  the 
‘  Times’  (Feb.  19,  1873),  ‘that  the  Captains-General  have 
‘  often  contemplated  some  coup-de-main,  by  which  to  over- 
‘  power  and  disarm  the  Volunteers,  and  have  secretly  brought 
‘  together  land  and  sea  forces  fully  adequate  to  the  purjrosc.’ 
But  the  fear  of  mutiny  amongst  their  own  men,  only  too  ready 
to  fraternise  with  the  Volunteers,  has  always  caused  them  to 
refrain  from  making  an  attack. 

Thei’e  is  a  common  literary  phrase  which  runs,  ‘  It  would 
‘  require  a  volume  to  detail,  &c.’  We  may  well  use  it  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  atrocities  Avith  which  the  Spanish  Volunteers, 
and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  occasionally  too,  the  Spanish  regular 
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forces,  have  accompanied  the  war  Avhich  for  four  years  they 
have  been  waging  against  the  Cuban  patriots.  Indeed  such  a 
volume  actually  exists.  Amongst  the  works  of  which  we  give 
the  titles  in  our  preliminary  list  will  be  found  one  of  truly 
startling  aspect.  In  full  it  is  ‘  The  Book  of  Blood  ;  an  authentic 
‘  Record  of  the  Policy  adopted  by  Modern  Spain  to  put  an  end 
‘  to  the  War  of  Independence  of  Cuba.’  It  contains,  to  use 
its  own  words,  ‘  first,  a  catalogue  of  the  persons  murdered  in 
‘  cold  blood  by  order  of  the  Spanish  Government ;  leaving  out 
‘  of  consideration  the  killed  on  the  battle-field.  We  give  with 
‘  the  name  of  each  victim  the  source — for  the  most  part  Span- 
‘  ish — from  which  we  have  taken  the  data.’  It  next  gives  ‘  a 
‘  list  of  those  captured  by  the  Spanish  troops  with  arms  in 
‘their  hands  since  March  1,  1869,  taking  them  always  from 
‘  Spanish  sources;  ’  and  it  adds,  ‘we  have  selected  that  date 
‘  because  on  February  12,  a  decree  was  issued  and  published 
‘  in  all  the  papers  in  Cuba,  to  shoot  all  the  insurgents  captured 
‘  with  arms  in  their  hands.’  AVholesale  massacres,  like  those 
of  the  Villanueva  Theatre,  or  the  Louvre  Cafe,  it  does  not 
profess  to  give.  Some  idea  of  the  hideous  butcheries  which 
have  been  perpetrated  in  Cuba  may  be  derived  from  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  total  names  in  the  first  list  amount  to  no  less 
than  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

In  justice  to  the  Spanish  Government  it  should  be  stated 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  only  indirectly 
responsible  for  the  greater  number  of  these  atrocities ;  which 
have  in  reality  been  committed  in  general  by  the  unruly  Volun¬ 
teers.  Still  the  hands  of  its  agents  are  by  no  means  altogether 
clean.  Not  to  disgust  our  readers  with  a  continually  recurring 
account  of  the  barbarities  of  which  unhappy  Cuba  has  recently 
been  the  scene,  we  may  anticipate  somewhat  the  course  of 
events  and  lay  before  them  a  few  facts  illustrative  of  the  mode 
of  dealing  with  insurgents  adopted  by  even  distinguished 
Spanish  officers  in  the  colony.  A  proclamation  of  General 
the  Count  of  Valmaseda,  dated  Bayamo,  April  4,  1869,  con¬ 
tains  the  following : — 

‘  1 .  Every  man,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  years  upward,  found  away 
from  his  habitation  (fnca),  who  does  not  prove  a  justified  motive  there¬ 
for,  will  be  shot. 

‘  2.  Every  habitation  unoccupied  will  be  burned  by  the  troops. 

‘  3.  Every  habitation  from  which  does  not  float  a  white  flag,  as  a 
signal  that  its  occupants  desire  peace,  will  be  reduced  to  ashes.’ 

Well  might  Mr.  Fish,  the  American  Minister,  say  in  an 
official  communication,  ‘  In  the  interest  of  Christian  civilisation 
‘  and  common  humanity,  I  hope  that  this  document  is  a  forgery.’ 
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And  yet  the  government  journal  of  Plavannah  could  say,  ‘  the 
‘  said  proclamation  does  not  even  reach  what  is  required  by  the 
‘  necessities  of  war.’  There  lie  before  us  as  we  write  extracts 
from  letters  written  by  Spanish  Volunteers,  (men  wdio  as  a 
rule  have  confined  themselves  to  the  safer  and  more  ignoble 
part  of  insulting  and  massacring  helpless  Cubans  in  the  great 
towns,  whilst  the  regular  troops  have  been  facing  the  dangers 
of  the  climate  and  of  the  harassing  warfare  with  the  insur¬ 
gents,)  in  which  the  writei's  exult  in  the  numbers  they  have 
had  ‘  shot  outright ;  ’  in  not  leaving  a  creature  alive  where 
they  pass,  ‘  be  it  a  man  or  an  animal ;  ’  or  in  their  determina¬ 
tion  never  to  grow  ‘  tired  of  killing.’  One  may  indeed  hope 
that  these  are  but  empty  vapourings ;  but  there  is  too  much 
cause  to  fear  that  they  are  only  too  sadly  true;  and  still 
worse,  that  those  who  are  averse  to  the  committal  of  such 
iniquities  are  kept  up  to  what  is  deemed  the  proper  mark  of 
atrocity  by  severe  penalties.  That  it  is  so,  let  the  following 
testimony  suffice  to  prove  : — 

‘  Captain-Generalship  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  Staff. 

‘  The  druni-hejvd  court-martial  sitting  at  this  place  on  this  day,  with 
the  object  of  examining  and  inquiring  into  the  process  instituted  against 
•  the  civilian  Jose  Valdez  Nodarse,  for  having  uttered  seditious  words, 
has  condemned  him  to  six  years’  hard  labour  in  the  chain-gting ;  and 
his  Excellency,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the  Auditor,  has  been 
pleased  to  aj)provc  the  said  sentence :  but  recognising,  as  the  Auditor 
does,  too  great  leniency  in  the  sentence,  because  it  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations,  codes,  and  existing  laws,  he  has  ordered  that  the 
president  and  members  of  the  Court  be  sent  to  a  fortress  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  t>\o  months’  imprisonment  in  the  same. 

‘  Published  by  order  of  his  Excellency.’ 

We  need  only  add  that  in  December  1871,  Count  Valmascda 
issued  another  proclamation  threatening  still  more  terrible 
things  than  those  contained  in  his  former  one,  which  we  have 
given  above.  ‘  Henceforth,’  says  a  Cuban  writer  with  bitter 
pleasantry,  ‘  the  murder  of  a  Cuban  tvill  be  considered  by  the 
‘  Spanish  authorities  as  a  political  dogma.’  ‘  Assommer  un 
*  gendarme,*  says  Rabagas  in  IVI.  Sardou’s  comedy,  ‘  e'est  main- 
‘  tenir  un  principe* 

General  Dulcc  tried,  before  things  had  gone  too  far,  to  make 
an  attempt  to  come  to  terms  Avith  the  insurgent  leaders.  He 
accordingly  sent  two  Commissioners  with  letters  to  Cespedes, 
one  of  whom  Avrote  to  the  latter  requesting  an  interview.  To 
.  this  request  Cespedes  acceded,  but  expressed  his  conviction 
that  all  efforts  to  secure  a  compromise  Avould  be  fruitless.  The 
interview  never  took  i)lace.  Augusto  Arango,  a  prominent 
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insurgent,  while  entering  the  town  of  Puerto  Principe  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  the  meeting,  was 
murdered  by  some  Volunteers,  though  he  was  at  the  time  the 
bearer  of  a  safe-conduct  granted  by  the  Spanish  Governor  of 
Manzanillo.  When  Cespedes  heard  of  the  murder  of  his  com¬ 
panion-in-arms  he  broke  otf  the  negotiation,  and  peremptorily 
declined  to  enter  into  further  communication  with  the  Spanish 
authorities. 

The  insurrection  continued  to  spread,  and  a  series  of  harass¬ 
ing  attacks  upon  the  Spanish  troops  began,  and  has  continued 
ever  since.  On  October  30,  1868,  Cespedes,  who  seems  to 
have  felt  that  the  sympathies  of  a  vast  majority  of  his  country¬ 
men  were  with  him,  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  declared 
that  he  had  no  desire  to  impose  his  government  on  the  people 
of  the  island,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  whatever  the 
majority  might  decide,  as  soon  as  they  could  freely  assemble  to 
make  use  of  their  right  of  self-government.  On  the  10th  of 
the  following  April  a  convention  met  at  Guaimaro  and  drew 
up  a  draft  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Cuban  Republic,  which 
has  since  been  approved  by  the  Congress  assembled  at  the 
same  place ;  so  that  Cuba  anticipated  the  mother-country  in 
the  form  of  government  which  she  has  since,  with  less  success, 
seen  reason  to  adopt. 

The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  President,  Don  Carlos 
Manuel  Cesjjedes,  a  Secretary  of  State,  a  Secretary  of  War, 
a  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Treasury.  Elections  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  taken  place,  and  several  laws 
have  been  passed;  a  list  of  Avhich  is  published.  We  may 
remark  that  one  of  them,  that  of  the  7th  of  June,  1869, 
declares  the  commerce  of  the  Republic  free  with  all  nations. 
A  regular  judicial  system  has  been  established,  and  the  Courts 
have  been  engaged  in  trying  causes.  Cubans  point  with 
justifiable  pride  to  the  capital  condemnation,  by  one  of  these 
Courts,  of  a  native  colonist  for  the  murder  of  a  Spaniard,  and 
contrast  this  judicial  impartiality  Avith  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  Courts  in  cases  betAveen  Spaniards  and  native  Cubans. 

The  friendship  of  the  Americans  Avas  naturally  soon  perceived 
to  be  an  object  of  great  importance  to  the  young  Republic 
trying  to  shake  off  her  masters’  hold,  and  an  envoy  Avas 
quickly  despatched  to  Washington.  By  him  a  Cuban  Junta, 
which  sits  at  Ncav  York,  Avas  appointed  Avith  the  object  of 
assisting  him  in  aiding  the  revolution.  Sefior  Cisneros,  in  his 
pamphlet  before  quoted,  gives  a  list  of  the  large  quantities  of 
arms  and  Avarlike  stores  which  the  Junta  has  despatched  from 
America,  and  Avhich,  in  most  cases,  it  has  succeeded  in  deliver- 
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ing  into  the  hands  of  the  patriot  leaders.  It  seems  that  our 
Foreign  Minister  lias  been  addressed  by  the  agents  of  the 
insurgents,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  what  kind  of  reception 
they  met  with. 

The  absence  of  information  concerning  the  progress  of  the 
insurrection — to  which  we  have  alluded  above — is  so  great  that 
it  is  principally  by  indirect  means  that  we  are  enabled  to  learn 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  colony.  We  know  that  Spain  has 
made,  and  is  still  making,  enormous  efforts  to  put  it  down. 
The  Spanish  garrison  in  the  island  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
disturbance  reached  the  respectable  figure  of  19,700  men,  and 
had,  in  addition,  a  considerable  squadron  on  the  coast.  Up  to 
the  1st  of  December,  1871,  according  to  the  ‘  Diario  de  la 
‘  Marina  ’  *  (the  organ  of  the  Government  at  Havannah), 
60,000  additional  soldiers  had  been  despatched  there  from 
Spain.  The  sending  of  reinforcements  has  not  ceased,  and 
during  the  past  year  large  numbers  have  arrived  in  the  island. 
The  naval  squadron  also  has  been  very  materially  increased. 
These  forces  are  in  addition  to  the  Volunteers,  whose  amount 
is  variously  stated  at  from  40,000  to  60,000,  all  of  whom  are 
armed,  and  all  of  whom  have  some  kind  of  organisation  more 
or  less  complete.  The  losses  of  the  Spanish  forces  have  been 
enormous.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  press  of  Madrid  that,  up 
to  February  1,  1871,  1,748  officers  and  29,700  men  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  climate  or  the  bullets  of  the  patriots.  Mr.  Fish, 
the  American  Secretary  of  State,  writing  on  October  29,  1872, 
to  the  United  States’  Minister  at  Madrid,  asserts  that  the  ‘  so 
‘  far  futile  attempts  to  suppress  ’  the  insurrection  ‘  have  been 
‘  made  at  a  sacrifice  of  probably  more  than  100,000  lives.’ 
During  the  same  month  General  Sickles,  in  a  despatch  from 
Madrid,  estimated  the  reinforcements  required  for  the  army 
in  Cuba  at  20,000  men.  ‘  Nothing,’  says  that  diplomatist, 
‘  could  better  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  colonial 
‘  policy  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain  than  the  fact  that,  at  a 
‘  moment  when  Canada  is  without  a  garrison  of  British  troops, 
‘  a  permanent  army  is  found  necessary  to  constrain  the  unwill- 
‘  ing  allegiance  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.’  The  drain  upon  the 
by  no  means  abundant  military  resources  of  Spain  caused  by 
the  persistent  endeavour  to  put  down  the  insurgents  must, 
in  her  present  condition,  be  positively  insupportable.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
destroy  all  power  of  resistance  at  home  to  the  Carlists  in  the 
North  and  the  fanatical  revolutionists  of  the  seaport  towns. 


•  Of  Dec.  6,  1871. 
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The  wrongs  of  Cuba  are  being  avenged  in  the  Pyrenees  and  at 
Alcoy.  A  selection  of  intercepted  letters  from  officers  and 
men  of  the  Government  array  has  been  published  by  the 
Junta  at  New  York ;  the  writers  are  almost  unanimous  in 
expressing  their  weariness  of  the  struggle,  and  their  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  uselessness  of  its  continuance. 

Occasional  reports  of  the  lawless  cruelties  of  the  Volunteers, 
and  of  the  high-handed  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  authorities, 
do  occasionally  find  their  way  direct  from  Cuba  into  the 
public  journals  of  Europe  ;  and  such  events  as  the  massacre 
of  the  unfortunate  students  of  Havannah  and  the  treatment 
of  Doctor  Houard  have  attracted  considerable  attention.  In 
a  speech  in  the  American  House  of  Representatives,  Mr. 
Roberts  of  New  York  mentioned  the  case  of  an  American 
Consul,  Mr.  Philips,  who  was  compelled  to  fly  for  protection 
to  an  English  ship. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  appears  throughout 
the  struggle  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to 
respect  international  obligations.  Its  position  has  been  a 
difficult  one.  A  large  party  in  America  is  very  naturally  on 
the  side  of  the  Cuban  insurgents,  and  has  made  many  efforts 
to  bring  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  to  interfere  on  their 
behalf.  The  case  of  Dr.  Houard,  an  American  citizen, 
arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  seemed  at 
one  time  to  render  such  interference  probable.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  Mr.  Fish  has  offered  the  good  offices  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment  to  that  of  Spain  to  bring  about  an  arrangement  between 
the  contending  parties.  This  offer  has  apparently  been  declined. 
The  late  President  of  the  Spanish  Ministry,  Senor  Zorilla,  in 
his  recent  declaration  of  the  policy  of  his  Government,  stated 
that  the  insurgents  must  be  first  conquered  before  any  terms 
can  be  discussed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  meantime  the 
sanguinary  character  of  the  contest  may  be  modified ;  and  an 
Englishman  is  tempted  to  regret  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
making  between  the  leaders  on  either  side  some  agreement 
resembling  that  known  as  the  ‘  Eliot  Convention,’  arranged, 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  by  our  countryman  between  Valdez 
and  Zumalacarregui,  in  the  war  between  the  Carlists  and  the 
Christines. 

It  really  does  seem  that  the  complaint  of  the  Cubans,  that 
they  have  little  to  expect  from  any  Government  whatever  in 
Spain,  is  not  unfounded.  It  was  hoped  that  the  new  order  of 
things  in  the  mother-country  would  at  least  tend  to  facilitate 
the  solution  of  the  great  question  of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. 
Such  hopes  had  been  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Senor 
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Moret,  believed  to  be  in  favour  of  Abolition,  to  the  Spanish 
Colonial  Office.  He  did  in  effect  bring  forward  a  Bill  on  the 
subject  which  he  succeeded  in  passing  through  the  Cortes,  and 
which  is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  The  Cubans — and  in  this 
they  are  seconded  by  the  opponents  of  slavery  in  our  own 
country — declare  it  to  be  eminently  unsatisfactory.  The  main 
provisions  of  this  law  (which  was  finally  approved  on  the  23rd 
of  June,  1870),  are: — 

1.  The  freedom  of  all  negroes  born  after  the  publication  of 
the  law  ;  and  of 

2.  Those  who  have  served  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  who 
have  assisted  the  troops  during  the  present  insurrection, 

3.  Those  who  have  attained  the  age  of  sixty  years, 

4.  Slaves  of  the  Government  and  Emancipados, 

5.  Those  who  have  been  cruelly  punished,  and  whose  owners 
have  been  convicted  by  law  of  the  offence ;  also  of 

6.  Those  not  registered  as  slaves  in  the  census  to  be  taken 
on  the  31st  of  Decembei’,  1871. 

‘  The  main  features  ’  of  this  law,  say  the  Secretaries  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  ‘  Daily  News  ’  on  the  4th  of  September  1872,  ‘  are  the 
‘  liberation  of  the  old  and  worn-out  slaves  above  sixty  years 

*  of  age,  and  of  the  slaves  held  by  the  Spanish  Government ; 

*  but  none  of  these  provisions  have  been  carried  out.  As  to 

*  the  latter,  the  Spanish  Government  has  shown  its  respect  for 
‘  the  law  by  re-enslaving  those  which  have  been  liberated  by 
‘  the  free  Cuban  i)arty.’  ‘  This  law,’  says  Mr.  Fish,  in  his 
previously-quoted  despatch,  ‘  remains  unexecuted.’  In  a  letter 
from  Havannah,  published  in  the  ‘Times’  of  February  20, 
1873,  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  Casino  Espahol  had 
permitted  the  discussion  of  a  scheme  of  gradual  abolition,  is 
mentioned  as  a  great  step  in  advance. 

It  is,  as  we  have  before  said,  extremely  difficult  to  get 
trustworthy  infonnation  as  to  the  state  of  the  insurrection. 
The  means  of  communication  are  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  party,  and  its  policy  appears  to  be  to  keep 
the  outside  world  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  affairs  of 
Cuba.  The  frequent  notices  in  the  press  of  the  despatch  of 
reinforcements  to  the  scene  of  operations  is  very  strong 
evidence  of  the  vigorous  continuance  of  the  struggle.  The 
comparison  of  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  published  in 
the  ‘  Daily  News’  last  year,  with  that  from  one  published  in 
the  ‘  Times  ’  as  recently  as  the  s})ring  of  the  present  year,  will 
show  how  little  the  situation  in  Cuba  has  really  changed. 

‘  The  head-quarters  of  General  Perez  are  in  the  centre  of  a  moim- 
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tainous  country,  embracing  about  120  square  miles,  which  would 
almost  seem  to  have  been  intended  by  nature  to  form  a  vast  and  power¬ 
ful  stronghold.  This  tract  of  country  is  held  by  some  2,000  men, 
mostly  armed  with  breech-loading  rifles,  imder  the  command  of  General 
Perez,  who,  while  speaking  of  his  strategic  points  there,  told  me  that  in 
the  course  of  eight  months  the  Spaniards  had  attacked  him  eleven  times, 
and  as  many  times  had  been  easily  driven  back  with  heavy  losses,  the 
last  occasion  being  the  morning  of  the  day  of  my  arrival  at  his  head¬ 
quarters.  He  added  that  the  aggregate  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy  in 
consequence  of  the  attacks  referred  to  Avas  from  700  to  800  men  killed 
and  wounded,  while  there  was  comparatively  little  loss  on  the  side  of 
the  Cubans.  This  account  may  seem  exaggerated  in  the  eyes  of  persons 
unacquainted  witli  the  nature  of  the  ground,  but  I  sec  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  is  correct,  having  myself  seen  the  hardy  Cubans,  rifle  in 
hand,  springing  from  rock  to  rock,  or  leaping  across  steep  ravines, 
where  the  enemy,  as  they  remarked  to  me,  Avas  utterly  helpless  to  engage 
them  successfully.  The  patriots  arc  so  strongly  posted  on  their  moun¬ 
tain  fastnesses  of  Eastern  Cuba,  that  they  avn  well  afibrd  to  defy  the 
whole  power  of  Spain  to  conquer  them,  and  therefore  any  assaults  made 
upon  them  there  must  end  as  tho.se  mentioned  have  done.  They  are 
extremely  self-reliant  and  confident  of  success.’ 

The  Avriter  in  the  ‘  Times  ’  having  spoken  of  *  the  calamities 
‘  by  which  tAvo-thirds  of  the  island  have  been  laid  desolate,’  thus 
proceeds: — 

‘  Havannah  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  net  of  railways — about 
500  miles,  as  I  am  told — opening  an  easy  and  tolerably  safe  way  of 
communication  Avith  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  and  Sagua  la  Grande  on  the 
northern  coast,  Avith  Villa-clara  in  the  centre,  and  with  Cienfuegos  on 
the  southern  coast.  Even  on  some  of  these  lines  trains  do  not  ply 
without  military  escort ;  but  beyond  the  boundary  marked  by  Sagua  la 
Grande  on  the  north,  and  Cienfuegos  on  the  south,  there  is  a  vast 
debatable  ground  in  Avhich  the  insurrection  can  run  riot,  threatening 
now  this  noAV  that  town,  ravaging  noAV  one  now  another  district,  shift¬ 
ing  its  quarters  according  as  it  can  hope  to  find  tlie  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence,  avoiding  encounters,  and  escaping  pursuit  by  Avitlidrawing  to  its 
recesses  of  impervious  forests  or  inaccessible  moimtains.  The  Avar 
which  the  troops  wage  against  the  insmrgent  bands,  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  heat  and  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  is  only  practicable  in  the 
winter  months,  betAveen  December  and  April.  The  insurrection  Avhich 
first  broke  out  four  years  ago  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bayamo,  in  the 
Eastern  Department,  spread  more  lately  into  the  districts  of  the  “  Cinco 
Villas  ”  or  Five  ToAvns  of  the  Central  Department,  and  seems  now, 
again,  to  have  shifted  its  ground  to  the  extreme  east  of  the  island,  to 
the  Valley  of  Guantanamo,  in  the  territory  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  in  the 
region  of  monies  ilesiertos  and  teircnos  incultos,  where  the  mountain 
crest  rises  up  not  unfrequently  to  a  height  of  0,000  and  even  8,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.’ 

Ill  another  letter,  also  Avritten  in  the  present  year,  the  same 
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correspondent  stated  that  the  forces  of  the  insurgents  were 
fixed  by  their  sympathisers  at  15,000  strong;  whilst  the 
government  officials  admitted  a  total  of  8,000  or  9,000.  The 
same  writer  adds,  that  the  true  strength  of  the  insurrection 
lies  in  the  ‘  latent  insurgents,’  not  openly  in  arms,  of  whom 
‘  150,000  are  scattered  in  Havannah  and  the  other  cities.’ 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  the  sanguinary  struggle  which 
has  so  long  devastated  this  unhappy  island  we  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  some  reflections  upon  the  possible  future  of  the  colony. 
The  patriot  party  has  set  before  itself  two  objects  either  of 
which  it  is  desirous  of  attaining.  These  are  independence,  or 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  We  cannot  help  being 
driven  to  the  conviction  that  either  would  be  a  misfortune  for 
Cuba.  Its  wealth,  and  the  facilities  it  offers  to  the  descent  of 
filibustering  expeditions — facilities  so  frequently  exemplified 
throughout  its  history — would,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
expose  it,  if  it  ever  attained  independence,  to  the  fate  of  falling 
into  the  anarchic  condition  of  Mexico  and  other  Spanish- Ameri¬ 
can  republics.  Every  dissatisfied  politician,  every  defeated 
leader,  would  find  himself  in  a  position  to  follow  the  example 
of  his  neighbours  and  cousins  on  the  mainland:  indeed  the 
geographical  circumstances  of  this  island,  and  the  smallness  of 
its  population,  would  greatly  facilitate  such  a  proceeding. 
Horrible  as  is  the  spectacle  which  Cuba  presents  at  present, 
we  may  well  doubt  if  it  be  not  less  so  than  that  which,  there 
is  at  least  fair  reason  to  believe,  Avould  in  all  probability  be  its 
condition  when  tom  by  the  factions  of  an  independent  State. 
The  present  state  of  affairs  must  terminate  before  very  long. 
With  the  example  of  several  South  American  States  before  us, 
we  may  indeed  fail  to  foresee  any  limit  to  the  duration  of  the 
anarchy  of  its  independence. 

Nor  do  we  think  it  would  have  much  to  gain  by  annexation 
to  its  powerful  neighbour.  Differences  of  religion,  of  language, 
of  race,  of  habits  and  of  previous  history,  would  long  prevent 
anything  like  real  coalescence  between  the  two  peoples.  It  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
island  would  decline.  Let  us  listen  to  what  M.  Duvergier  de 
Hauranne,  who  declares  himself  an  ardent  believer  in  eventual 
annexation,  has  to  say  on  the  subject. 

‘  To  shake  off  the  Spanish  domination  is  to  court  American  domina¬ 
tion,  to  make  the  civilisation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  pass  over  the 
ruins  of  the  old  colony,  and  many  still  recoil  from  abandoning  the 
nationality  of  their  fathers.  The  morrow  of  the  annexation  of  the 
island  to  the  United  States  woiild,  say  they,  see  the  beginning  of  an 
irruption  of  Barbarians  more  terrible  in  its  way  than  that  which  hat 
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disfigured  the  continent  of  Europe.  Our  conquerors  liave  in  their  turn 
been  conquered  by  the  civilisation  of  the  vanquished ;  while  the  Yankee 
is  to  the  Creoles  a  civilised  barbarian,  who  will  come,  armed  at  all 
points,  to  impose  on  them  his  language,  his  religion,  his  manners,  and 
overwlielm  or  humiliate  the  native  race.  In  fifty  years  English  would 
become,  as  in  Louisiana,  the  official  language ;  in  a  hundred,  Spanish 
Avould  have  disappeared.  This  inevitable  abasement  would  not  leave 
the  conquered  race  indifferent ;  it  would  no  sooner  have  suffered  its 
hands  to  be  bound  than  it  would  regret  its  servitude.’ 

There  is  a  third,  and  as  we  deem  it  a  happier,  solution  of 
the  difficulties  of  Cuba.  We  trust  that  both  Spaniards  and 
Cubans  may  before  long  be  brought  to  agree  to  it.  That  is, 
the  continuance  of  the  island  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  on 
much  the  same  terms  as  those  existing  between  our  own 
colonies  and  the  mother-country.  Of  the  advantages  to  both 
of  such  an  arrangement  we  have  no  doubt.  What  is  now  a 
weakness  to  Spain  would  become  a  source  of  comfort  and  of 
strength  ;  whilst  the  colony,  purified  from  the  taint  of  slavery, 
and  endowed  with  that  measure  of  jxditical  and  commercial 
freedom  to  which  it  has  every  right,  and  of  which  it  has  press¬ 
ing  need,  avouUI  retain  the  protection  and  alliance  of  a  mother- 
country  which  is  still  of  some  importance  in  the  family  of 
nations.  The  ncAv  Federalist  Constitution  proposed  for  Spain 
gives  a  species  of  legislative  autonomy  to  the  Antilles ;  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  forming  a  single  province.  This  promise  of 
self-government  to  the  island  is  unhappily  marred  by  connect¬ 
ing  it  with  Porto  Rico,  from  which  it  differs  as  much  as  Jamaica 
does  from  Barbadoes.  Cuba  is  rich,  extensive,  and  thinly 
populated.  Porto  Rico  is  comparatively  small  and  populous ; 
whilst  the  number  of  its  slaves  does  not  amount  to  much  more 
than  a  tenth  of  that  of  the  whole  population.  Still  there  does 
seem  a  gleam  of  im2)rovement  in  this  first  attempt  to  permit 
the  Cubans  to  manage  their  own  affairs  without  interference 
from  the  unprinciided  adventurers  from  the  mother-country, 
at  whose  hands  it  has  suffered  so  much.  The  future  of  Spain 
itself  is  yet  too  dark  to  draw  any  inference  from  the  recent 
progress  of  events  as  to  their  effect  upon  the  state  of  Cuba ; 
but  no  one  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  that  lovely 
island,  of  partaking  of  the  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
of  being  impressed  by  a  sight  of  its  riches  and  its  misfortunes, 
can  refrain  from  expressing  a  fervent  hope  that  the  end  of  its 
trials  is  at  hand. 
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2.  Papers  on  Indian  Studs,  laid  before  the  House  oJ  Commons. 
1873. 

3.  De  rpspece  chevaline  en  France.  Par  le  General  DE 
Lamoriciere.  1850. 

4.  Rapport  par  le  Directeur-General  des  Haras  (General 
Fleury)  d  r Emperetir.  1863. 

5.  Atlas  statistdjue  de  la  production  des  Chevaux  en  France. 
1850. 

6.  Etude  du  Cheval  dc  service  ct  de  querre.  Par  A.  lllCIIARU. 
1864. 

7.  Die  Remontirung  der  Prenssischen  Armee.  Icr  Theil, 
1845.  Her  Theil,  1871.  Von  G.  O.  Mextzel. 

8.  Jahreshericht  ilbcr  den  Zustand  der  Landeshultur  in 
Preussen  fur  das  Jahr  1871. 

9.  Die  Gest'ute  and  J^Ieiereien  Sr.  Maj.  des  Kiluigs  von 
Wurttanberg.  Von  J.  voN  Hugel.  1862. 

10.  Vorschliige  ziir  Hebung  der  Landes-Pferdezucht.  Von  V. 
'NVedemever-Sciiourade.  Berlin:  1872. 

11.  Aperqji  historique  sur  les  Institutions  hipjtiques  de  la 
Russie.  Par  ,1.  Morder.  St.  Petersburg :  1868. 

12.  Vorschliige  zur  Hebung  der  Pjerdezucht.  Von  K. 
Arleitner.  Wien:  1871. 

13.  Die  laudwirthschaftliche  lohlenzucht  von  Dilq.  Wien: 
1871. 

14.  Deutsches  Gesfutbuch.  Berlin:  1872. 

tr^iiE  list  of  publications  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  only  a 
seleclittn  from  the  numerous  works  which  have  recently 
emanated  from  the  j)rintiug-presscs  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
and  St.  I’ctcrsburg  on  a  subject  which  has  lately  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Lords — the  supply  of  horses.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  although  the  British  Isles  are  pre-eminent  in 
Europe  for  horse-breeding,  and  although  our  countrymen  are 
probably  unrivalled  for  jiractical  skill  in  all  that  concerns  the 
rearing  and  treatment  of  horses,  our  literature  is  singularly 
deficient,  and  our  statistics  are  lamentably  wanting  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  I'alsing  of  the  horse.  The  haj)py  cross  produced 
by  some  Arab  and  Barb  stallions  with  English  mares  has 
created  a  distinct  type — the  thoroughbred  racer,  Avho  is  un- 
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rivalled  in  the  world  for  combined  speed  and  stoutness.  But 
the  high-stepping  carriage-horse,  the  trotting  roadster,  the 
lady’s  hack,  of  our  English  breeders,  are  all  equally  famous  in 
the  horse-markets  of  Europe,  and  the  careful  experiments  of 
the  French  Government,  recorded  by  General  de  Lamoriciere, 
show  that  we  may  place  the  English  cart-horse  in  the  same 
category. 

General  de  Lamoriciere  states  : — 

‘  Notwithstanding  the  broad  differences  that  necessarily  exist 
between  the  cart-horse  breed  and  horses  used  for  purposes  of  luxtiry, 
the  Englisli,  who  know  how  to  mould  nature  according  to  their  national 
wants,  have  solved  the  problem ;  and  we  lately  witnessed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Agricultural  Institute  at  Versailles,  working  in  the  same  field, 
with  ploughs  exactly  similar,  and  under  identical  conditions,  four  teams 
composed  as  follows  : — 

1.  Two  Clydesdale  mares. 

2.  Three  Suffolk  nuares. 

3.  Three  Percheron  mares. 

4.  Three  Boulognesc  mares. 

The  two  Clydesdale  mares  performed  the  same  task  as  the  other  three 
teams,  and  did  it  much  quicker.  In  point  of  time  the  teams  finished 
their  \vork  in  the  order  indicated  above.  The  Suffolk  mares  finished 
much  before  the  Percherons ;  and  between  the  latter  and  the  Boulognese 
there  was  scarcely  any  difference.’  ♦ 

Yet  this  European  reputation  which  England  has  obtained  as 
a  horse-breeding  country  is  scarcely  a  century  old.  In  Queen 
Anne’s  reign  Holland,  Holstein,  and  Belgium  supplied  the 
equipages  of  the  wealthy  in  the  great  capitals  of  Europe  with 
those  massive  horses  that  we  see  depicted  on  the  canvas  of 
Rubens. 

‘  The  Gods,  to  curse  Belinda  wdth  her  prayers. 

Gave  the  gilt  coach  and  dappled  Flanders  mares.’ 

And  the  annals  of  the  French  studs  show  that  in  the  first  half 
of  the  last  century  none  of  the  ‘  chevaux  de  luxe,’  Avhich  were 
then  imported  into  France  in  large  numbers,  came  from  Eng¬ 
land.  The  same  skill,  however,  Avhich  has  produced  our  best 
types  in  bullocks,  sheep,  and  pigs,  conjoined  with  the  tem¬ 
perate  climate  and  the  succulent  pastures  of  England,  and  still 
more  of  Ireland,  have  succeeded  in  creating  the  various  breeds 
of  English  horses  above  noticed.  This  excellence  of  our 
horses  is  now  fully  appreciated  by  foreigners.  The  notable 
improvement  in  the  studs  of  France,  Germany,  and  Russia 
is  avowedly  owing  to  the  introduction  of  English  blood. 
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The  famous  trotters  of  America  are  descended  from  a  well- 
known  English  racehorse ;  the  enterprising  settler  in  Australia, 
w'here  the  soil  and  climate  are  singularly  propitious  to  horse- 
breeding,  does  not  scruple  to  give  five  thousand  guineas  for  an 
English  stallion ;  and  at  all  our  horse  fairs  foreign  purchasers 
will  be  found  buying  up  almost  every  suitable  mare  or  promis¬ 
ing  stallion  that  present  themselves.  Coupled  with  this  great 
demand  from  abroad,  it  is  notorious  that  the  price  of  horses,  in 
common  with  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton,  has  risen  enor¬ 
mously  of  late  years,  and  the  breeder,  in  attending  to  the 
demands  of  the  market,  has  had  to  consider  wdiether  it  is  not 
more  profitable  to  breed  a  sheep  that  he  can  sell  at  a  year  old, 
or  a  bullock  at  three  years  old,  than  a  horse  which  he  must 
keep  at  a  much  greater  expense  till  he  is  at  least  four.  The 
returns  of  the  Assessed  Taxes  Commissioners  undoubtedly 
show  that  there  is  an  annual  increase  in  the  employment  of 
horses  for  purposes  other  than  agriculture.  A  day  with  the 
Pytchley  at  Crick  will  probably  find  from  two  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  horsemen  in  the  field,  where  fifty  years  ago  there  were  not 
more  than  sixty,  and  the  equipages  in  Hyde  Park  have  probably 
increased  in  the  same  proportion.  These  facts  arc  clearly 
owing  to  the  great  accumulation  of  wealth,  for,  although  Ave 
can  no  longer  say,  with  the  courtly  Spenser : — 

‘  Chiefly  skill  to  ride 
Seems  a  science  proper  to  gentle  blood,’ 

undoubtedly  newly-acquired  riches  in  this  country  first  dis2)lay 
themselves  in  the  carriage  and  jjair  of  paterfamilias,  and  in  the 
appearance  of  well-mounted  young  Kai)id  in  the  hunting-field. 
But  Ave  have  no  authentic  information  Avhence  these  horses 
come ;  our  Custom-house  returns  are  avoAvedly  defective,  as 
there  is  no  duty  upon  imported  horses,  and  Ave  are  assured  by 
experienced  dealers  that  the  horse-markets  of  the  Continent 
are  noAV  ransacked  to  supjdy  animals  for  English  2)urchasers. 
Prussia  is  said  in  loose  language  to  supj)ly  half  the  equi2)ages 
in  London  with  good-looking  animals  of  English  blood,  and 
not  distinguishable  in  ap])carance  from  their  progenitors, 
though  intrinsically  very  inferior.  What  we  know  Avith  cer¬ 
tainty  is,  that  the  production  of  agricultural  horses  is  diminish¬ 
ing,  that  England  is  not  able  at  Horse  Guard  2)rices  to  suj)ply 
the  few  hundred  remounts  Avanted  for  our  home  cavalry,  but 
that  Ireland  has  to  be  resorted  to,  and  that  on  any  sudden 
demand  for  so  small  a  number  as  a  thousand  or  tAvelve  hundred 
horses,  the  foreign  market  alone  can  furnish  the  supj)ly. 
Although  the  War  Office  pays  47/.  a  horse  for  the  animals 
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required  in  the  autumn  manoeuvres  during  the  present  year,  it 
is  stated  that  nearly  the  whole  were  obtained  from  France. 
But  is  it  really  the  case  that  England  can  no  longer  afford  to 
breed  horses  for  agriculture  or  the  useful  animals  that  supply 
our  cavalry,  and  are  so  conducive  to  the  industrial  wants  of  the 
community  ?  And  with  respect  to  the  more  valuable  class,  is  it 
true  that  our  best  blood  is  being  abstracted  from  the  country, 
and  that  the  high  prices  of  foreign  agents  are  attracting  all  our 
valuable  mares  from  the  breeders’  paddock  ?  Racing  men 
often  deplore  that  we  have  allowed  horses  like  the  Baron, 
Buccaneer,  West  Australian,  Flying  Dutchman,  to  leave  the 
country ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  high  prices  which  such 
animals  fetch  afford  the  best  possible  stimulus  to  private  enter¬ 
prise  to  produce  others  like  them.  But  the  abstraetion  of 
brood  mares  in  any  large  proportion  is  a  very  different  question. 
If  in  the  place  of  the  well-bred,  roomy,  high-couraged  hunting 
mare,  from  whom  our  best  hunters  and  carriage-horses  are  pro¬ 
duced,  a  "weedy,  ill-organised  animal  be  substituted,  we  shall 
see  the  same  result  as  may  now  be  witnessed  in  the  stables  of 
inferior  breeders  for  the  turf,  a  lot  of  wi-etched  leggy  brutes, 
who,  if  they  have  not  speed  enough  to  win  a  two-year-old  race, 
are  fit  for  nothing  but  a  hack  cab. 

The  supply  of  good  horses  to  a  country  is  undoubtedly 
matter  for  the  grave  consideration  of  Government ;  for,  although 
its  own  immediate  wants  are  only  concerned  in  obtaining  suflS- 
cient  numbers  for  its  cavalry,  the  industrial  demands  of  a 
progressive  community,  in  which  horse  labour  is  more  and 
more  resorted  to,  undoubtedly  deserve  attention.  We  cannot 
but  think,  then,  that,  whilst  all  the  other  Governments  in 
Europe  are  paying  grave  attention  to  the  supply  of  horses. 
Lord  Granville  was  somewhat  too  jaunty  in  disposing  of  this 
subject  in  the  amusing  speech  which  he  made  in  reply  to  the 
Earl  of  Roseberry  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  session,  on  the 
motion  of  that  promising  young  nobleman  for  a  Committee. 
When  only  indistinct  indications  are  made  that  Government 
should  do  somethingy  but  no  definite  plan  or  scheme  is  pro¬ 
posed,  it  is  easy,  of  course,  for  a  practised  swordsman  like  the 
leader  in  the  Upper  House  to  parry  every  thrust;  but  there 
are  various  grave  questions  concerned  with  the  matter,  which 
neither  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  nor  the  evidence 
taken  by  Lord  Roseberry’s  Committee,  at  all  tend  to  solve ;  and 
for  this  reason  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  well-organised 
Royal  Commission  to  visit  the  different  breeding  districts,  and 
to  collect  information  from  the  most  experienced  raisers  of 
horses  in  the  British  Isles,  would  well  have  justified  the  ex- 
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pense.  The  fine  publication  of  the  French  Government, 
‘  L’Atlas  statistique  de  la  production  des  Chevaux  en  France,’ 
took  four  years  in  preparation,  and  was  most  costly  in  its 
illustrations  and  in  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  but  its  value 
has  been  repaid  tenfold  both  to  Government  and  French 
breeders.  An  English  breeder  of  horses  has  nothing  like  it  to 
refer  to,  and  no  authentic  statistics  to  guide  him. 

The  Report  of  the  Lords’  Committee  just  issued  cannot,  we 
think,  but  prove  unsatisfactory.  It  tells  us  little  that  all 
horse-breeders,  and  even  the  general  public,  did  not  know 
before ;  it  leaves  untold  much  that  ought  to  be  known.  Their 
lordships  admit  fully  that  the  supply  of  horses  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  demand,  but  (with  the  exception  of  prizes  to  be 
given  by  Agricultural  Societies)  the  only  remedies  they  seem 
to  suggest  are,  that  a  farmer  should  not  ])ay  the  horse-duty  on 
a  young  three  or  four  year  old,  whom  he  is  training  in  the 
hunting  field,  and  that  some  alteration  should  be  made  in  the 
law  of  warranty. 

We  propose  in  the  present  article  to  make  some  inquiry  into 
what  has  been  done  by  continental  Governments  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  improvement  of  horse-breeding,  and  to 
ascertain  if  possible  whether  any  nseful  hints  can  be  obtained 
for  the  guidance  of  the  English  breeder. 

In  looking  backwards  as  to  the  employment  of  the  horse,  it 
is  remarkable  how  slowly  he  has  come  into  use  for  the  different 
industrial  purposes  of  man.  Although  mentioned  in  the  most 
ancient  literary  monuments  of  the  Avorld,  in  the  Vedas  and  the 
Book  of  Job,  his  employment  as  a  domesticated  animal  was 
undoubtedly  unknown  in  the  dawn  of  history.  Ilis  name  does 
not  occur  with  the  numerous  flocks  and  herds  of  Job  himself, 
and  he  would  not  have  been  passed  over  in  the  Decalogue  if 
he  had  held  place  with  the  coveted  ox  and  ass  in  the  stables  of 
the  Israelite.  Indeed,  even  now  over  a  great  part  of  the 
world  the  horse  is  only  employed  for  war  and  parade.  In  the 
land  of  the  Vedas  itself,  as  we  learn  from  an  instructive  memo¬ 
randum  by  Sir  Erskine  Perry  on  the  Government  studs  of  that 
country,  he  is  used  by  natives  in  no  industrial  capacity,  and  it 
was  lately  stated  in  the  Indian  newspapers  that  the  mail-cart 
just  established  by  our  Government  in  Rajputana,  was  the  first 
horse  conveyance  ever  seen  in  that  country.  In  China  also, 
although  the  Chinese  annals  tell  of  a  war  conducted  by  that 
empire  109  B.c.  to  obtain  some  horses  of  a  celebrated  breed  in 
the  country  about  Khokand,  modem  travellers  in  China  tell  us 
that  the  horse  is  rarely  seen  there.  '  Even  in  Arabia,  the 
animal  is  seldom  employed  for  useful  purposes.  In  the 
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Hedjaz  Burckhardt  found  that  the  sole  means  of  conveyance 
were  asses  and  camels,  and  the  post  between  Mecca  and 
Medina  was  served  by  the  former  animals.  Von  Wrede  made 
his  late  adventurous  journey  through  Hadramaut  on  a  camel, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  encountered  a  single  horseman. 
Even  in  the  Xedjed,  those  grassy  limestone  uplands  of  Central 
Arabia,  the  birthplace  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  race  of  pure 
Arabs,  Palgrave,  who  had  unexampled  opportunities  for  form¬ 
ing  an  oj)inion,  estimates  the  whole  amount  of  horse  population 
(to  use  a  convenient  French  expression)  at  a  number  under 
5,000,  and  these  are  clearly  retained  chiefly  for  war  purposes 
by  their  "Wahabi  owners.  Nay,  even  in  advanced  England  the 
ox  still  holds  his  place  in  the  plough  in  certain  counties. 

When  Britain  first  became  knowm  to  history,  Ave  find  its 
inhabitants  in  possession  both  of  a  useful  breed  of  horses,  and 
of  great  skill  in  charioteering;  and  the  fact  as  recorded  by 
Cajsar  raises  many  a  curious  2)roblem  as  to  Avhence  the  Celts, 
not  generally  an  equestrian  race,  obtained  their  horses  and 
their  art,  and  as  to  Avhat  the  state  of  roads  must  have  been  to 
permit  of  their  employment.  The  kindred  Gauls  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  Avere  also  in  possession  of  horses,  but  not 
apparently  of  Avar  chariots ;  and  the  rich  horse  pastures  of 
Belgium  are  specially  mentioned.  Both  races  j^robably  ob¬ 
tained  the  original  stock  from  the  Phcnicians,  the  great  carriers 
of  antiquity,  and  Avhose  early  settlement  on  the  Red  Sea  or 
Persian  Gulf  before  their  migration  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  brought  them  closely  in  connexion  AA-ith  the 
horse-breeding  races  of  the  East.  Solomon,  hoAvever,  obtained 
his  horses  not  from  Arabia,  but  from  Egypt,  and,  as  Canon 
RaAvlinson  informs  us  that  horses  Avere  unknoAvn  in  that  land 
before  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  it  is  probable  that  the  Pheni- 
cians  imported  them  into  that  country  also.  Whence  they 
obtained  their  horse-stock,  howcAer,  is  at  present  entirely  un- 
knoAvn,  for  Ave  presume  our  readers  Avill  not  accept  the  theory 
of  Captain  Upton,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Arab  horse, 
that  God,  by  a  special  interposition,  directed  to  the  Ark  the 
two  most  perfect  animals  then  in  existence,  from  Avhich  they 
found  their  Avay  to  Central  Arabia,  and  their  offspring  pre¬ 
serving  their  i)ure  blood  to  this  day  have  sufficed  to  ennoble 
and  improve  the  studs  of  the  world.* 

On  inquiring  into  the  statistics  of  horse-production  in  the 
different  states  of  Europe,  it  aa-III  be  found  that  Russia  stands 
pre-eminent.  She  not  only  produces  largely  on  her  own  vast 
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southern  plains,  but  from  her  vicinity  to  the  "rcat  equestrian 
races  of  the  East  she  imports  largely  from  their  surplus  stock. 
Fallas  relates  that  in  the  time  of  Catherine  II.  ten  thousand 
Turki  horses  per  annum  were  brought  into  Orenburg  and  were 
thence  dispersed  throughout  the  empire ;  and  Count  Wenceslas 
Potocki,  who  administered  Russian  Poland  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  century,  speaks  of  ‘  187,000  chevaux  aslatiques  que  les 
‘  Calmouks  et  Tartares  amcnent  annuellement  en  Ilussie  a  la 
‘  fameuse  foire  de  Berdgigon.  En  1814  ils  y  en  avaient  amen6 
‘  67,000,  et  je  ne  crains  pas  d’avancer  qu’il  m’a  passe  sous  les 
‘  yeux  pendant  cinq  ans  de  sejour  dans  la  Pologne  russe  plus 
‘  de  240,000  chevaux  de  Steppe.’ 

These  eastern  horses  and,  indeed,  Russian  horses  generally, 
although  with  much  blood,  and  useful,  wiry  animals,  are,  in 
general,  far  too  small  to  be  serviceable  either  for  modern 
warfare  or  for  purposes  of  luxury,  and  accordingly  among 
the  Russian  nobility  we  find  that  there  is  scarcely  a  large 
proprietor  who  has  not  an  extensive  breeding  establishment 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  original  stock.  Pre-emi¬ 
nent  amongst  these  is  the  OrlofF  family,  who  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  two  distinct  breeds,  which  have  gained  so  high 
a  reputation  in  Russia  that  it  is  worth  while  to  pay  some 
attention  to  their  formation,  as  their  descents  can  be  carefully 
traced. 

The  originator  of  the  stud  was  the  stalwart  Alexis  Orloff^ 
whilome  private  in  the  Guards,  and  brother  of  the  still  more 
celebrated  Gregory,  the  lover  of  Catherine  II.  On  the  event¬ 
ful  night  of  July  8,  1762,  which  terminated  in  placing  the 
empire  of  Russia  in  the  hands  of  Catherine,  Alexis  played  a 
memorable  part.  When  the  conspiracy  of  which  Catherine- 
had  been  for  some  weeks  laying  the  foundation  became  prema¬ 
turely  divulged,  her  confederate,  the  wife  of  Prince  Dashkoff, 
a  girl  of  eighteen,  put  on  man’s  clothes  and  galloped  at  mid¬ 
night  to  the  bridge  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  conspirators 
were  accustomed  to  meet.  She  selected  Alexis  OrlofF,  and 
sent  him  to  the  Empress  at  PeterhofF,  ten  miles  distant,  with 
this  laconic  note:  ‘  Venez,  Madame,  le  temps  presse.’  The 
rude  grenadier  reached  the  palace  at  about  three  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  burst  into  her  room,  and  gave  her  the  Princess’s  note, 
telling  her  there  w-as  not  a  moment  to  lose.  He  then  galloped 
across  the  park,  and  brought  up  one  of  the  country  carts  which 
he  had  secured  on  his  route  to  the  ch&tcau,  and  in  this  the 
Empress,  half  dressed,  and  with  only  her  favourite  maid, 
placed  herself.  On  her  road  to  St.  Petersburg  she  met  her 
French  hair-dresser,  whom  she  bade  get  up  on  the  box,  which 
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the  poor  fellow  did  in  trembling,  believing  that  his  Imperial 
mistress  was  probably  on  her  road  to  Siberia.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  a  horseman  appeared  at  full  speed,  who  turned  out  to  be 
her  lover  Gregory,  and  he  took  charge  of  the  cortege,  which  he 
conducted  triumphantly  through  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Thus,  says  Rulhiere,  ‘  pour  rcgner  despotiquement  sur  le  plus 
^  vaste  empire  du  monde  arrive  Catherine  entre  sept  et  huit 
‘  heures  du  matin,  partie  sur  la  foi  d’un  soldat,  conduite  par  son 
‘  amant,  accompagnee  de  sa  femme  de  chambre,  et  de  son 
*  coiffeur.’ 

The  services  of  Alexis,  which  were  enhanced  a  few  days  later 
by  the  part  he  took  in  the  despatch  of  the  unfortunate  Emperor, 
did  not  go  long  unrewarded.  Created  Count  by  the  Empress, 
like  all  the  brothers  of  Gregory  Orloff,  Alexis  was  immediately 
placed  in  high  and  lucrative  appointments.  On  the  declaration 
of  war  against  the  Turks  in  1772,  Catherine  committed  to  him 
the  command  of  the  Russian  fleet,  and  w’ith  the  assistance  of 
our  countryman.  Admiral  Elphinstone,  he  obtained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  Turks.  Catherine,  in  one  of  her  letters  to 
Voltaire,  describes  the  chivalrous  conduct  of  Alexis  to  the 
family  of  the  Pacha  commodore,  which  he  had  captured;  and 
the  Pacha,  to  evince  his  gratitude,  soon  after  presented  to 
Count  Alexis  the  celebrated  Barb  Smetanska,  progenitor  of 
the  two  celebrated  Orloff  breeds,  and  whose  skeleton  is  rever¬ 
ently  preserved  in  the  Orloff  Museum  to  this  day. 

Count  Alexis  commenced  his  stud  in  1770,  and  Russian 
horse-breeders  give  the  following  list  as  the  first  occupants  of 
his  stable : 


Arabs 

Stallions 

.  12 

Mares 

10 

Turkish 

.  1 

2 

English 

.  20 

32 

Dutch 

.  1 

8 

Persian 

.  3 

2 

Danish 

.  1 

3 

Mecklenburg 

.  0 

5 

Smetanska,  from  a  Danish  mare,  got  Volcan,  who  was  the  sire 
of  Barss,  out  of  a  Dutch  mare.  Barss  exhibited  extraordinary 
trotting  powers ;  and  all  the  modem  trotters  of  Russia  trace 
their  lineage  up  to  him,  and  to  daughters  of  Smetanska  out  of 
English  and  Arab  mares.  Count  Orloff  also  obtained  from 
England  two  sons  of  Eclipse,  two  sons  of  High  Flyer,  and  the 
winners  of  the  St.  Leger  in  1792,  and  of  the  Derby  in  1794, 
Tartar  and  Daedalus,  besides  many  others. 

The  race  of  trotters  thus  produced  became  a  distinct  type 


In  about  thirty  years,  and  curiously  enough  since  that  period 
all  attempts  to  improve  the  breed  by  fresh  blood,  whether 
Arab,  English,  French,  or  Dutch,  have  failed.  Count  Alexis, 
like  the  late  Lord  Glasgow,  and  many  breeders  of  horses,  was 
most  unwilling  to  sell  any  of  his  best  sires ;  and  at  his  death  in 
1808,  he  provided  by  his  will  that  none  should  be  disposed  of. 
It  was  not  till  1845  that  the  prohibition  was  removed,  when 
Government  bought  from  his  daughter  and  heiress  the  Kreno- 
waya  stud.  And  now  it  is  calculated  that  there  are  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  hundred  private  studs  in  llussia,  with  nearly 
6,000  stallions  and  upwards  of  50,000  mares,  from  whom 
the  Orloif  trotters  are  produced. 

The  trotting  performances  of  these  animals  are  very  re¬ 
markable,  and  their  stoutness  is  equal  to  their  speed.  Like 
the  American  trotter,  the  Orloff  horse  docs  not  appear  to  gain 
the  perfection  of  his  powers  till  he  is  eight  or  nine  years  old, 
which  seems  to  show  that  trotting  is  more  of  an  artificial  pace 
in  the  horse  than  the  gallop.  The  French  stud  officers,  who 
attended  the  horse  exhibition  of  llussia  in  1869,  found  that 
these  animals  were  selling  at  from  120/.  to  280/.  a-piece, 
which  it  must  be  confessed  are  very  remunerative  prices  to 
Russian  country-gentlemen.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  these  celebrated  trotters  at  all  come  up  to  the  mark  which 
is  required  for  a  first-class  equipage  either  in  London  or  Paris. 
Besides  the  Orloff  trotters,  the  Orloff  nags  or  saddle-horses 
are  equally  celebrated.  These  also  descend  from  Smetanska, 
and  from  another  barb  called  Sultan,  crossed  with  English  and 
Anglo-Arab  mares.  According  to  Russian  writers,  they  com¬ 
bine  the  good  qualities  of  both  their  parents ;  and  without 
equalling  their  English  progenitors  in  speed,  they  exceed  them 
in  beauty,  soundness,  docility,  and  aptitude  for  all  military 
purposes.  Like  the  trotters,  they  maintain  a  distinct  character, 
and  every  attempt  to  introduce  fresh  doses  of  English  or  Arab 
blood  has  failed  signally. 

At  the  great  exhibition  of  horses,  however,  in  1869,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  Orloff  breeds 
had  very  much  degenerated. 

In  addition  to  the  private  studs  above  enumerated,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government,  like  indeed  all  the  Governments  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  maintain  large  studs  at  the  charges  of  the  State ;  and 
some  idea  of  the  horse  resources  of  the  empire  may  be  gained 
from  it  being  found  necessary  to  divide  into  fourteen  classes 
the  animals  brought  forward  to  compete  for  prizes  at  the 
annual  exhibitions. 
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The  list  is  curious : — 

1.  Thoroughbreds,  English  and  Arab. 

2.  Saddle-horses,  half-bred. 

3.  Orloff  trotters. 

4.  Carriage-horses. 

5.  Carabaghs.  Saddle-horses  crossed  from  Arabs  and 

Trouchmens. 

6.  Trouchmens.  A  fine  breed  from  Central  Asia,  much 

resembling  the  Arab. 

7.  Horses  from  the  Don.  The  well-kno^vn  irregular 

cavalry  horse  of  the  Cossack. 

8.  Cart-horses. 

9.  Bitugs. 

10  Finlanders. 

11.  Smouds. 

12.  Baschkines. 

13.  Ponies. 

14.  Horses  from  the  Caucasus. ' 

The  five  last  classes  comprised  animals,  however,  too  small 
and  insignificant  to  be  of  any  national  importance. 

Next  to  Kussia  in  quantity,  superior  possibly  in  quality, 
comes  the  empire  kingdom  of  Austro-Hungary.  Hungary 
alone  produces  sufficient  suitable  horses  to  supply  all  the 
cavalry  of  Europe;  and  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to 
encourage  the  breed  of  horses  are  well  backed  by  the  Ester- 
hazys,  the  Palfys,  the  Sinas,  and  other  noblemen  who  maintain 
private  studs,  some  of  them  containing  five  hundred  horses. 

The  princlj)al  government  stud  in  Austria  is  at  Lipitza, 
which  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  breeding  of  a  race  of  pure 
Spanish  blood,  and  of  a  cross  between  Spanish  and  Arab 
horses.  But  the  most  noteworthy  establishment  is  that  at 
Kladrup,  in  Bohemia — the  private  stud  of  the  Emperor.  It 
contains  upwards  of  four  hundred  horses,  and  the  personnel, 
including  an  English  trainer,  consists  of  ninety-eight  persons. 
His  Majesty  breeds  for  the  turf,  and  amongst  other  sires  he 
possesses  the  celebrated  horses  Fandango  and  Blue  Jacket, 
the  latter  of  whom  is  very  well  spoken  of.  Every  thing  is 
conducted  Avith  imperial  magnificence — loose  boxes,  large  pad- 
docks,  hospitals  for  horses,  hospitals  for  men,  immense  stables 
250  feet  square,  in  the  quadrangle  of  which  the  colts  run 
loose  all  the  Avinter.  Unfortunately,  as  Avith  most  of  the  stud 
farms,  or  rather  stud  domains,  of  Germany,  the  pasturage  is 
very  poor,  and  its  Avant  of  succulence  is  visible  in  the  young 
stock.  The  most  notable  product  of  the  stud  is  a  Spanish 
breed  that  Avas  introduced  by  Charles  V.,  and  has  been  pre¬ 
served  pure  for  three  hundred  years.  They  are  all  black  or 
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white,  and  are  used  on  occasions  of  State,  like  the  cream- 
coloured  Hanoverians  of  her  Majesty,  for  the  royal  equipages. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  they  are  a  sorry  lot,  with 
frightful  heads,  drooping  quarters,  and  stilted  legs — their  good 
front  action  in  no  way  compensating  for  their  other  defects. 

But  it  is  in  Hungary  that  the  Government  studs  are  seen 
to  most  advantage,  and  of  these  the  establishment  at  Mezo- 
hegyes  and  Kisber  are  especially  remarkable. 

The  former  stud  occupies  an  immense  domain  of  nearly 
45,000  acres,  and  is  exceptional  in  possessing  excellent  her¬ 
bage.  No  fewer  than  2,500  horses  are  maintained  here;  and 
for  breeding  j)urposes  thirty-five  stallions  are  kept,  thorough¬ 
breds,  Arabs,  Norfolk  trotters,  Normans,  and  stud-bred  horses. 
Here,  however,  as  elsewhere,  improvements  in  agriculture  have 
led  to  the  diminution  of  horse-breeding.  The  stock  some 
years  ago  at  this  stud  consisted  of  7,500  animals ;  but  every¬ 
where  on  the  Continent  one  hears  the  same  remark  so  often 
made  in  England,  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  breed  a  sheep  or 
a  bullock  than  a  horse. 

The  Kisber  stud  is  devoted  entirely  to  English  thorough¬ 
bred  and  half-bred  stock,  and  contains  over  six  hundred  ani¬ 
mals.  Amongst  the  thoroughbred  sires  may  be  seen  Buc¬ 
caneer,  Daniel  O’Rourke,  Ostregor,  Bois  Roussel ;  and  there 
are  between  two  and  three  hundred  English  and  Irish  mares, 
who  for  the  most  part  have  been  extremely  well  selected.  The 
chief  point  of  interest  in  this  stud  is  that  in  selecting  the  best 
models  of  thoroughbred  blood  to  breed  from ;  and  in  aiming 
at  a  combination  of  the  three  great  qualities  of  substance, 
speed,  and  endurance,  none  but  sound  animals,  uninjured  by 
early  struggles  on  the  turf,  have  been  employed. 

The  other  great  State  stud  in  Hungary  is  at  Babolna, 
where  Arabs  only  are  bred ;  and  formerly  this  breed  enjoyed 
quite  a  European  reputation.  But  whether  from  the  poor  soil 
which  environs  the  stud  domain  which  has  told  upon  the  pro¬ 
duce,  or  from  other  causes,  the  breed  has  undoubtedly  dete¬ 
riorated,  and  it  now  offers  little  worthy  of  remark.  The  stud 
consists  of  615  horses. 

When  we  leave  the  great  horse-producing  countries  of  East¬ 
ern  Europe,  and  approach  further  west,  we  shall  find  a  very 
different  state  of  things.  Up  to  the  present  century  the  two 
great  military  Powers,  Prussia  and  France,  depended  almost 
entirely  on  importation  for  the  supply  of  their  cavalry,  even  in 
times  of  peace.  During  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
upwards  of  four  millions  sterling  were  expended  by  France 
in  the  purchase  of  foreign  horses.  And  although  Government 
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studs  were  established  in  1717,  it  appears  that  so  late  as  1788 
one-half  of  the  French  cavalry  was  mounted  on  animals  sup¬ 
plied  chiefly  from  Denmark,  Holstein,  and  Oldenburg.  ^ 
also  in  Prussia,  when  Frederick  the  Great  came  to  the  throne 
in  1740,  the  greater  part  of  his  cavalry  were  mounted  on 
Polish  horses,  and  on  the  produce  of  Mecklenburgh,  Hanover, 
and  Denmark.  But  the  annual  demands  for  horses  by  these 
great  military  Powers  are  so  large,  that  the  necessity  for  meet¬ 
ing  them,  and  the  danger  of  depending  on  neighbours  who  may 
cut  off  the  supply  when  war  breaks  out,  have  long  engaged 
the  notice  of  their  statesmen.  The  peace  establishment  of 
France  in  1850  consisted  of  49,408  horses;  and  this  force,  on 
their  average  of  one  in  seven  for  remounts,  requires  an  an¬ 
nual  supply  of  7,000  animals.  The  peace  establishment 
of  the  Prussian  army  in  1870  was  73,801,  which  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  average  of  eleven  per  cent,  for  remounts,  requires  an¬ 
nually  over  8,000  horses.  But  these  numbers  need  to  be 
tripled  or  quadrupled  when  war  breaks  out;  and  the  losses 
caused  by  war  exceed  all  calculation.  For  example,  in  the 
late  Franco-Prussian  war,  the  French  estimate  their  loss  in 
horses  at  150,000.  But  a  German  writer*  states  that  the 
Prussian  loss  exceeded  a  million  horses — half  a  million  by 
death,  and  the  remainder  disabled  by  sickness  or  other  causes. 
Figures  like  these  cannot  fail  to  rouse  the  attention  of  thought¬ 
ful  politicians,  and  accordingly,  for  many  years  past,  the  State, 
both  in  France  and  Prussia,  have  been  unremitting  in  their 
efforts  to  encourage  the  breed  of  horses. 

"We  have  seen  that  the  first  establishment  of  Government 
studs  in  France  dates  from  1717,  and  the  despotic  government 
of  that  day  was  enabled  to  lay  down  many  stringent  rules  as 
to  the  employment  of  horses,  and  the  right  of  the  State  to 
seize  suitable  animals  in  the  possession  of  private  individuals. 
Many  of  these  rules  have  remained  to  the  present  day,  but  the 
administration  of  the  system  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
grands  seigneurs  in  the  different  provinces  during  the  periods 
of  feudal  supremacy,  it  gave  rise  to  so  many  abuses  that 
the  cahiers  of  grievances,  sent  up  to  the  National  Assembly 
of  1789,  were  full  of  complaints  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
Stud  Department.  It  was  accordingly  abolished  in  1790. 

In  1806,  however,  Napoleon  I.  re-established  Government 
studs,  and  a  most  instructive  account  of  them  is  given  by 
General  de  Lamoriciere  in  the  work  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  The  Lords’  Committee  report  that  military  studs 
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‘have  been  tried  and  abandoned  in  France;’  but  we  are 
wholly  unable  to  put  any  sound  construction  on  this  sentence, 
on  the  assumption  that  their  lordships  were  acquainted  with 
the  facts  of  the  case.  The  French  never  have  had  any 
military  studs,  strictly  so  called,  and  the  studs  they  have 
abandoned  are  those  at  the  Ilaras  of  Pompadour  and  Le  Pin, 
where  thoroughbred  stock  from  horses  like  the  Baron  were 
produced,  and  where  a  judicious  system  of  breeding  was  intro¬ 
duced  which  has  taught  French  country-gentlemen  how  to 
raise  animals  like  Gladiateur,  Bois  Roussel,  and  Reine. 

For  the  systematic  encouragement  of  horse-breeding  in 
France  the  country  has  been  carefully  mapped  and  divided 
into  twenty-seven  districts,  in  which  three  classes  of  stallions 
are  employed,  namely :  (1)  Government  stallions  ;  (2)  Horses 
of , private  individuals  who  have  received  premiums,  and  are 
classed  under  the  term  approuvvs’,  and  (3)  Horses  inferior  to 
the  above,  but  who  are  allowed  for  want  of  better,  under  the 
term  autorish,  to  serve  the  public.  It  is  penal  for  a  i)rivate 
individual  to  employ  any  other  stallion  except  for  his  own 
mares.  For  the  information  of  [)rivate  breeders,  all  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  horse-production,  horse-rearing,  forage,  and  pastures 
in  each  district,  have  been  collected  and  published.  The 
State  encouragement  of  horse-breeding  has  been  committed 
to  two  departments  of  Government,  that  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  and  that  of  War.  The  former  is  charged  Avith 
maintaining  stud  establishments,  supplying  fit  stallions  to 
the  country,  instituting  races  in  breeding  districts,  offering 
premiums  for  the  best  animals  avIio  may  be  exhibited  at  the 
•  agricultural  shows,  and  diffusing  sound  information  amongst 
breeders.  The  Minister  of  War  affords  his  support  by  the 
purchase  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  horses  annually.  To 
maintain  this  system  in  Avorking  order  a  special  civil  service 
exists,  for  Avhich  a  A-ery  assiduous  training  is  required,  and 
which  is  much  sought  after  by  young  men  of  the  best  families 
in  France. 

France  is  in  noAvise  deficient  in  the  number  of  horses  it 
produces,  Avhich  are  estimated  at  above  three  millions,  and, 
according  to  M.  Moreau  .fonnes,  she  has  eight  horses  per 
hundred  souls,  Avhereas  England  has  only  seven  and  a  half. 
Some  of  her  breeds  also  are  justly  celebrated.  The  grey  Per- 
cheron  of  the  Paris  omnibus,  so  Avell  known  to  all  visitors  of 
that  gay  capital,  and  the  still  stronger  Boulognese  horse,  have 
recommended  themselves  to  English  dealers  for  heavy  draught 
where  speed  above  a  Avalk  is  required,  and  they  may  be  noticed 
in  many  of  our  London  vans,  omnibuses,  and  cabs.  The 
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strong,  active  post-horse  of  Brittany,  which  is  now  but  little 
seen  since  the  introduction  of  railways,  is  also  an  excellent 
animal.  But  where  France  Avas  deficient,  Avhere  she  had  to 
seek  the  assistance  of  the  foreigner,  was  in  the  saddle-horse,  or 
horse  of  action  and  breeding,  Avhether  the  lower-priced  animal 
available  for  cavalry  or  the  dashing  steeds  required  for  the 
Bois  du  Boulogne  and  the  Champs  Elysees.  Great  differences 
of  opinion  have  existed  in  France  as  to  the  beneficial  operation 
of  Government  patronage.  The  celebrated  Dombasle  in  the 
last  century  stoutly  objected  to  it,  and  maintained  that  it  com¬ 
pletely  crippled  private  enterprise.  M.  Richard  also,  in  the 
present  day,  a  member  of  the  French  Chamber,  and  formerly 
Directeur  dc  I’Ecole  des  Haras,  has  published  a  work,  full  of 
disparaging  criticisms  of  the  Government  system.  He  asserts 
that  since  1806  the  State  has  expended  more  than  four  millions 
sterling  on  the  Government  studs,  and  he  states,  on  his  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  and  stud  officer,  that  the 
results  are  most  unsatisfactory.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  this  gentleman  writes  under  a  strong  j)rofessional  bias, 
and  seems  to  think  that  all  Avould  go  right  if  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  were  placed  in  authoi’ity  at  the  Government  establish¬ 
ments.  He  cannot,  therefore,  be  cited  as  an  authority  against 
the  maintenance  of  studs.  The  French  Government  have 
themselves,  however,  seen  fit  to  limit  the  extent  of  their 
operations.  The  remonstrances  of  the  Jockey  Club  that  the 
thoroughbred  animals  raised  by  the  Government  carried  off 
all  the  national  jwizes,  led  to  the  suppression  which  we  have 
mentioned  of  the  breeding  studs  at  Le  Pin  and  Pompadour. 
And  General  Fleury,  who  was  Director-General  of  the  Studs 
under  the  late  Emperor,  in  his  report  of  1864,  recognised  fully 
that  in  some  districts  Government  was  competing  injuriously 
Avith  private  individuals,  and  he  procured  the  abolition  of 
several  stallion  depots  in  the  great  breeding  district  of  Xor- 
mandy.  On  looking  dispassionately  at  the  question,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  encouragement 
given  by  the  State  has  been  very  beneficial.  "\Ve  have  seen 
that  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution  about  half 
the  cavalry  Avas  horsed  from  abroad ;  at  the  present  day  the 
French  arc  mounted  entirely  on  horses  bred  at  home  or  in 
Algeria,  and  are  able  to  send  to  England  on  an  emergency  some 
thousand  animals.*  But  it  is  in  the  quality  of  their  horse-stock 

*  In  an  Address  delivered  to  the  Central  Agricultural  Society  of 
France  on  May  18  last  by  Count  de  Kergorlay,  its  President,  he  states 
that  the  value  of  the  horses,  mules,  and  asses  exported  from  France  to 
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that  Improvement  is  chiefly  visible.  The  selection  of  good 
English  blood,  both  of  the  thoroughbi’ed  and  roadster  classes, 
has  been  made  with  great  judgment,  and  the  results  are  patent 
to  every  eye.*  A  few  years  ago  a  F rench-bred  horse  on  our  race¬ 
course  was  allowed  several  pounds,  but  when  the  blue  ribbon 
of  the  turf  was  carried  off  by  Count  La  Grange,  and  French 
horses  are  seen  in  every  great  race  to  be  competing  on  equal 
terms  with  the  best  animals  bred  in  England,  our  national 
vanity  has  led  us  to  devise  various  causes  for  this  success. 
The  favourite  opinion  is  that  the  French  climate  being  milder 
than  our  own  is  more  favourable  to  the  early  development 
of  horses,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  comj)ete  successfully  in  two 
and  three  year  old  races.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  French 
view  on  the  subject,  for  they  believe  it  to  be  wholly  fallacious. 
In  fact,  the  great  breeding  district  for  superior  horses  in  France 
is  Normandy,  the  climate  of  which  differs  little  from  our  own, 
and  its  pastures,  to  say  the  most  for  them,  are  not  superior  to 
ours.  Freneh  success,  in  our  opinion,  has  been  founded  entirely 
on  the  good  selection  which  has  been  made  in  England  of 
thoroughbred  and  roadster  stock,  and  on  the  sound  principles 
which  have  prevailed  in  their  system  of  breeding,  which  have 
never  allowed  a  faulty  sire  or  dam  to  perpetuate  its  race  how¬ 
ever  celebrated  its  performances  on  the  turf  might  be.  On  this 
subject  we  are  permitted  to  quote  the  folloAving  interesting 
letter  from  M.  de  Thannberg,  who  for  nearly  forty  years  was 
connected  with  the  Government  studs  of  France,  and  who  is 
considered  the  highest  authority  in  that  country  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  horse-breeding.  In  answer  to  an  English 
gentleman  who  had  addressed  him  several  queries  with  respect 
to  the  English  horses  he  had  bought  in  this  country,  and  advert¬ 
ing  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  many  breeders  for  the  turf 
in  England,  that  the  climate  of  France  encouraged  an  earlier 
development  of  the  young  racehorse,  M.  de  Thannberg  re¬ 
plied  as  follows : — 

‘Paris;  May  30, 1873. 

‘  The  questions  you  ask  me  respecting  the  merits  of  French  and 
English  horses  would  take  a  volume  to  answer.  I  will  deal  with  them 
in  a  general  way  ;  and  must  commence  by  stating  that  I  do  not  at  all 


England  is  from  12,000/.  to  15,000/.,  whilst  the  value  of  the  same 
animals  imported  from  England  into  France  amounted  in  1869  to 
92,000/.,  so  that  the  balance  is  largely  against  this  country,  and  we 
send  away  far  more  than  we  receive. 

*  Nothing  perhaps  can  illustrate  this  improvement  more  than  the 
fact  that  in  a  hunting  coimty  like  Northamptonshire  four  or  five 
French  stallions  have  been  lately  imported  for  breeding  purposes. 
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agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  French  climate  is  superior  to  yours  for 
breeding  horses.  The  deterioration  of  horses  in  England  is  attributable 
to  many  causes.  The  first  is  that,  having  no  Government  stud  for  the 
conservation  of  the  most  approved  types,  private  owners  have  been 
tempted  by  high  prices  to  part  with  them,  and  have  allowed  their  best 
animals  to  leave  England.  The  second  is,  that  the  system  of  racing 
now  in  vogue  lends  itself  solely  to  gambling,  and  defeats  the  purpose 
for  which  races  were  first  introduced. 

‘  At  the  present  day  you  disregard  entirely  the  science  of  breeding, 
of  which  you  were  the  first  to  establish  the  sound  principles,  and  you 
seek  only  for  speed.  You  care  little  about  the  shape  or  make  of  a 
horse,  or  whether  he  is  suited  to  a  particular  mare ;  and  you  only  seek 
for  an  animal  that  may  be  rvorked  up  to  win  one  of  the  great  two  or 
three-year-old  prizes,  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  cost  of  rearing 
him;  whilst  in  former  times  the  object  was  to  produce  an  animal  that 
combined  speed,  staying-powers,  symmetry,  and  freedom  from  all  un¬ 
soundness.  What  has  resulted  from  blameable  proceedings  like  these  ? 
Simply  this,  that  a  first-class  stallion  is  scarcely  now  to  be  found. 

‘  Foreign  purchasers  who  go  to  England  for  well-shaped  sound 
horses  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  them ;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
secure  the  few  e.xamples  that  they  meet  with.  The  third  cause  murt 
be  attributed  to  your  practice,  opposed  to  all  sound  principles,  of 
putting  animals  of  extreme  youth  into  training.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  it  is  asserted  no  greater  work  is  exacted  from  them  than  is  suitable 
to  their  age.  But  I  cannot  accept  this  reasoning,  as  I  am  convinced, 
that  when  an  owner  backs  his  colt  for  immense  sums,  much  greater 
than  the  value  of  the  animal,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  screw  him  up  to 
the  utmost  point,  to  the  detriment  of  his  constitution,  in  order  to  win 
his  money.  I  could  say  much  more  on  yoiu:  system  of  racing ;  but  I 
pass  over  the  class  of  thoroughbred  horses. 

‘  Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  your  Norfolk  Trotters,  or  roadsters. 

I  place  the  greatest  reliance  on  tliis  breed ;  for  it  has  been  the  source  of 
the  great  amelioration  in  our  horses  which  has  been  produced  ia 
France.  Although  these  animals  are  not  very  high  bred,  they  are  of 
very  similar  confoi-mation.  They  invariably  transmit  to  their  ofl!spring 
all  their  qualities,  their  action,  their  courage — in  one  word,  all  that 
constitutes  the  requisites  for  a  good  troop-horse.  Unfortunately  for 
England  Norfolk  stallions  are  becoming  very  scarce ;  foreigners  pick 
them  up  wherever  they  find  them  ;  and  the  want  is  felt  sensibly.  My 
conviction  has  been  long  established,  that  it  is  only  Government  that 
can  ensure  the  preservation  in  its  own  country  of  the  best  types  of 
animals.  But  you  have  in  England  a  great  authority,  who  enjoys  a- 
European  reputation  on  this  subject,  as  well  for  his  honesty  as  for  his 
profound  knowledge  of  horseflesh.  I  speak  of  Mr,  Phillips  (of  whom. 
I  have  bought  horses  to  the  amount  of  80,000/.  at  least),  who  could- 
advise  you  as  well  or  better  than  myself  on  all  these  questions.  In 
fact  it  is  owing  to  the  purchases  he  made  for  the  French  Government 
that  our  successes  on  the  turf  and  in  the  general  improvements  of  out 
breeds  are  mainly  due.’ 

In  Prussia  Ave  find  the  phases  of  the  horse-question  very- 
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much  in  accordance  with  those  of  France.  The  State  gives 
great  encouragement  to  horse-hreeding,  and  maintains  large 
studs.  From  depending  almost  wholly  on  foreign  supply,  the 
Prussian  army  is  now  entirely  horsed  from  indigenous  sources, 
and  German  writers  believe  that  their  cavalry  is  the  best 
mounted  in  Europe.  Horse-breeding  is  also*much  taken  up  by 
Prussian  landowners,  and  the  German  Stud  Book  enumerates 
eighteen  private  studs  of  English  thorough-bred  stock,  one  of 
which.  Count  llenard’s  in  Silesia,  produced  llochstapler,  the 
winner  of  a  good  race  at  Newmarket  in  the  present  year,  and 
second  favourite  for  the  Derby.  To  make  the  resemblance 
still  more  complete,  an  active  party  exists  who  entirely  depre¬ 
cates  the  interference  of  Government  in  the  matter.* 

Prussia,  for  military  purposes,  enjoys  great  advantages  over 
France  with  respect  to  cavalry,  for  although  she  has  no  strong 
active  breeds  like  the  Boulognese  and  Percherons,  nor,  indeed, 
any  cart-horses  whatever,  all  her  animals  used  in  agriculture 
are  sufficiently  light  to  be  available  for  employment  in  war  when 
required.  And  requisitions,  it  may  be  observed,  are  a  casualty 
that  a  horse-breeder  in  the  great  military  empires  of  Europe 
must  take  into  his  calculation. 

Besides  thirteen  stallion  depots,  which  contain  above  fifteen 
hundred  sii’cs,  and  which  arc  distributed,  like  those  of  France, 
over  the  empire  under  careful  superintendence,  Prussia 
possesses  three  great  breeding  establishments,  Trakehnen, 
Graditz,  and  Neustad. 

Trakehnen  is  situated  on  an  immense  sandy  plain  of  very 
poor  soil,  w'ith  indifferent  herbage,  near  the  Russian  frontier, 
and  Avas  established  in  1732  by  Frederic  William  I.,  with  some 
English  thoroughbred  stallions,  and  mares  from  different 
quarters.  Barbs,  Lithuanian,  German,  &c.  At  present  it  con¬ 
tains  a  horse  population  of  nearly  1,200  animals.  Of  the  18 
stallions  reserved  for  the  stud  only,  there  are  six  English 
thoroughbred,  one  Arab,  three  Anglo-Norman,  and  eight  stud- 
bred  horses  (Ti'akehnens).  The  other  stallions  are  distributed 
over  the  country. 

What  this  stud  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  are  three  families  of 
carriage-horses,  black,  bay,  and  chestnut ;  each  of  Avhich  has 
attained  a  distinct  type  through  systematic  care  in  breeding. 
Every  year  purchases  to  the  amount  of  forty  horses  are  made 
for  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  stables  at  Berlin,  if  suitable  animals 
can  be  found ;  but  the  Trakehnen  breeds  are  falling  off,  and  a 


*  At  a  congress  of  horse-breeders,  held  at  Berlin  in  February  1870, 
various  resolutions  deprecating  Government  studs  Avere  passed. 
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recent  visit  to  the  Imperial  stables  showed  that  the  best  horses 
it  contained  were  Norman.  Graditz  is  also  a  very  large  breed¬ 
ing  stud,  containing  about  500  animals,  and  presents,  amongst 
others,  four  English  stallions,  and  fifty-two  mares,  all  thorough¬ 
bred.  The  acquisition  of  Hanover  and  Holstein  must  have 
added  greatly  to  the  resources  of  Prussia  in  horse-production, 

A  late  careful  inspection,  however,  of  the  studs  in  Prussia 
did  not  lead  to  favourable  conclusions.  The  extremely  poor 
pastures  amid  which  the  establishments  are  placed  evidently 
tell  with  injurious  effects  on  the  young  stock ;  yet  a  Prussian 
officer  lately  informed  General  Walker  that  he  attributed  the 
excellence  of  the  Prussian  troop-horse  to  the  scanty  fare  on 
which  he  is  brought  up;  a  Prussian  mare  and  foal  having 
frequently  to  wander  twenty-five  miles  a  day  over  the  sandy 
plains  to  get  a  bellyfull.  Races  of  the  best  breed  seem  to 
deteriorate,  and  the  constant  infusion  of  fresh  doses  of  blood 
from  English  and  Norman  studs  clearly  shows  that  Prussian 
breeders  do  not  choose  to  rely  on  their  own  stocks  for  per¬ 
petuating  their  breeds.  Certain  it  is  that  English  dealers  who 
now,  in  default  of  suitable  animals  at  home,  resort  largely  to 
the  German  market,  pronounce  that  the  good-looking,  well- 
bred  animals,  Avhom  they  buy  in  Germany,  undistinguish- 
able  in  appearance  from  English  horses,  and  nearly  allied  to 
them  in  blood,  arc  soft  animals  without  bottom.  In  horse- 
dealer’s  language,  a  Avell-bred  English  horse  has  three  lives,  a 
German  only  one. 

If  the  establishment  of  studs  by  Government  has  proved 
successful  in  France  and  Prussia  (and  it  will  have  been  observed 
that  even  there  it  is  matter  of  controversy),  the  same  cannot  be 
affirmed  of  our  possessions  in  India.  On  this  subject  we  have 
some  interesting  Information  in  papers  just  laid  before  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  the  India  Office. 

In  India  it  would  seem,  although  the  horse  has  been  known 
from  time  immemorial,  he  has  never  been  used  except  for  war 
and  parade ;  and  therefore  except  for  war  purposes  there  is  but 
little  demand  for  him.  India,  under  native  rule  and  in  a 
chronic  state  of  warfare,  maintained  large  troops  of  horse  in 
the  armies  of  its  native  princes,  and  various  breeds  were  cele¬ 
brated  ;  but  so  soon  as  the  British  Government  became  esta¬ 
blished  and  order  prevailed  throughout  the  land,  the  supply  of 
horses  diminished,  and  the  Government  found  a  diflSculty  in 
procuring  sufficient  animals  for  its  mounted  force.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  1794,  the  Governor-General  established  a  breeding 
stud  in  Bengal.  Unfortunately,  the  locality  was  extremely 
unsuitable,  for  the  climate  is  relaxing,  the  country  is  for  some 
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months  under  water,  and  the  population,  most  unused  to  horses, 
knew  no  other  ’method  to  deal  Avith  the  animal  than  to  keep 
him  tied  up  during  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day. 
But  there  was  no  choice  at  that  period,  for  the  red  absorbing  line 
had  not  then  included  more  propitious  sites.  The  studs  became 
gradually  extended  Avith  our  poAver,  and  have  noAv  assumed  such 
large  proportions  that  the  Indian  stud  officers  assert  them  to  be 
the  largest  breeding  establishments  in  the  world.  With  regard 
to  their  results  the  language  of  the  late  Commandcr-in-Chief 
is  not  too  strong.  Lord  Sandhurst  j)ronounced  them  to  be 
‘  a  gigantic  failure.’  Tlie  price  of  a  troop-horse  Avhich  they 
furnish  to  the  serAice  amounts  to  the  almost  fabulous  sum  of 
219/.,  according  to  the  estimates  of  Government,  and  the  studs 
are  able  to  furnish  only  5u0  horses  annually  for  the  remounts 
wanted  for  the  Bengal  army.  At  the  same  time  that  these 
studs  have  so  grievously  failed  in  accomplishing  the  object  for 
which  they  were  instituted,  they  have  had  the  collateral  effect 
of  stifling  private  enterprise.  The  once  famous  Bheema  Thur- 
ree  mare,  and  the  KattyAvar  horse  are  almost  extinct,  and 
foreign  supply  is  alone  resorted  to  for  filling  up  the  ranks  of 
the  British  cavalry.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  very  properly 
brought  this  costly  experiment,  AA'hich  has  noAv  lasted  nearly 
eighty  years,  to  a  close ;  and  Lord  Northbrook,  Avhose  experience 
at  the  War  Office  stands  him  in  good  stead  in  these  and 
kindred  matters,  is  dealing  Avith  a  vigorous  hand  in  reforming 
abuses  which  have  had  so  long  an  existence,  and  Avhich  are 
protected  by  so  many  vested  interests. 

In  giving  a  general  review  of  the  bi’eeding  establishments 
in  Europe  it  Avould  be  unpardonable  to  pass  over  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  improve  indigenous  breeds  by  the 
introduction  of  Arab  blood.  The  large  part  Avhich  Arab  and 
Barb  sires  have  played  in  the  production  of  the  English  race¬ 
horse  is  so  obvious  that  it  has  long  been  a  favourite  experiment 
amongst  horse-breeders  to  recur  to  good  Eastern  blood.  By 
no  one  was  this  experiment  so  fully  conducted  as  by  the  late 
King  of  Wiirtemberg.  His  Majesty,  whilst  CroAA-n  Prince, 
rode  through  the  last  campaign  against  Napoleon  I.  an  Arab 
charger  which  he  subsequently  sent  into  the  stud  he  had 
established  near  Stutgard  in  1810.  But  it  was  not  till  he 
came  to  the  throne  in  1817  that  the  stud  attained  the  large 
proportions  which  it  maintained  till  his  death  in  1864.  His 
Majesty  took  extraordinary  pains  to  obtain  the  best  blood  from 
all  parts  of  the  East.  By  his  marriage  with  a  Russian 
princess  he  was  enabled  to  procure  some  very  high-bred  mares 
from  the  Caucasus,  and  he  sent  special  commissioners  to  Hun^ 
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gary,  Russia,  Syria,  Constantinople,  and  Egypt  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  horses.  At  the  royal  sale  at  Hampton  Court  on  the 
death  of  William  IV.,  he  bought  the  splendid  black  horse 
Suhan,  said  to  have  been  the  highest  caste  Arab  ever  brought 
to  this  country,  and  which  had  been  presented  to  that  monarch 
by  the  Imam  of  Muscat.  In  1857  the  King  also  obtained  from 
the  late  Prince  Consort  another  Arab  that  had  been  similarly 
presented  to  the  Queen  by  the  Imam.  Altogether  his  Majesty 
succeeded  in  procuring  for  his  stud  no  fewer  than  38  horses 
and  36  mares,  all  of  pure  Arab  blood  and  birth,  and  in  1861 
the  authoi’s  of  the  handsome  volume  at  the  head  of  our  article 
which  describes  his  Majesty’s  breeding  establishments,  state 
that  the  stud  contained  over  one  hundred  brood  mares,  fifty-one 
of  which  were  Arabs.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  during  half  a 
century  and  more,  during  which  the  stud  was  conducted  with 
royal  magnificence,  every  opportunity  was  afforded  for  trying 
the  effect  of  Arab  crossings.  F reiherr  von  Hiigel,  who  was  chief 
of  the  stud,  writing,  it  is  true,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  King, 
speaks  most  favourably  of  the  results  so  far  as  the  breeding  of 
pure  Arabs  was  concerned.  According  to  him  the  produce 
became  bigger  and  stronger  than  their  parents.  It  is  to  be 
apprehended,  however,  that  as  in  India,  Avhere  the  breeding  from 
pure  Arabs  tvas  also  for  a  long  time  attempted,  although  the 
young  produce  became  much  longer  in  the  leg  than  Arab-born 
horses,  Avhat  is  gained  in  size  is  lost  in  symmetry  and  compact¬ 
ness.  Abbas  Pacha,  late  ruler  of  Egypt,  made  a  shrewd 
remark  to  von  Hiigel  when  he  Avas  describing  the  pure  Arabs 
in  the  royal  stables  at  Stutgard,  ‘  Even  if  you  succeed  in 
‘getting  hold -of  genuine  Arabs  you  Avill  never  breed  real 
‘  Arabs  from  them,  for  an  Arab  horse  is  no  longer  an  Arab 
‘  Avhen  he  ceases  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  desert.’ 

With  respect  to  half-bred  stock  the  crossing  of  Arabs  with 
Wurtemberg  mares  failed  signally,  as  it  did  AA'ith  Russian 
and  Polish  mares,  but  it  succeeded  better  Avith  those  from 
Persia  and  the  Caucasus.  With  sixteen  English  hunting 
mares  imported  in  1816,  and  crossed  Avith  Emir,  an  Arab 
horse  purchased  at  Damascus,  an  excellent  strain  of  carriage- 
horses  Avas  produced.  A  similar  importation  of  Yorkshire 
and  Irisli  mares  in  1828,  Avhich  .were  crossed  Avith  another 
Arab,  Mahmoud,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  fine  breed 
of  carriage-horses,  Avhich  are  to  be  seen  draAving  the  royal 
carriages  and  averaging  seventeen  hands  in  height.  The 
king’s  favourite  colours  Avere  black  and  grey.  From  the  Eng¬ 
lish  marcs  and  Mahmoud  descend  the  greys,  Avhilst  the  blacks 
owe  their  origin  to  marcs  procured  from  the  Trakehnen  stud 
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in  Prussia.  As  a  general  result  it  is  found  that  though  the 
first  generation  from  Arabs  and  English  mares,  even  when  the 
latter  are  under-bred,  is  very  satisfactory,  the  further  produce 
is  doubtful,  requiring  great  skill  in  the  selection  of  dams,  and 
recurrence  to  thoroughbred  English  or  Arab  blood  is  generally 
quite  a  failure. 

We  have  no  means  of  judging  as  to  the  profit  and  loss  of 
this  royal  establishment,  but  its  beneficial  operation  in  the 
welfare  of  the  country  is  undoubted.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  century  the  cavalry  of  Wiirtemberg  was  supplied  chiefly 
from  abroad,  but  now  the  home  resources  are  all-sufficient,  and 
five  or  six  hundred  high-priced  horses  are  exported  annually. 
It  seems,  however,  that  under  the  present  king  the  stud  has 
dwindled  greatly  away.  The  demand  for  Arab  chai’gers 
whieh  was  so  gi-eat  when  an  Arab  was  in  all  strictness  a  royal 
hobby,  has  given  way  to  calls  for  the  larger  and  stronger  horse 
more  suited  for  military  purposes.  The  four-year-olds  which 
used  to  sell  at  the  royal  annual  sales  under  the  late  reign  at  an 
average  of  125/.  each,  now  fetch  only  67/.,  and  the  number  of 
Arab  mares  has  diminished  to  seventeen. 

Another  great  breeder  of  Arabs,  the  greatest,  according  to 
Baron  Hiigel,  since  King  Solomon,  was  Abbas  Pacha  himself. 
A  child  of  the  desert,  for  he  was  brought  up  in  Arabia,  where 
his  father  was  Governor  of  Mecca,  he  displayed  throughout 
life  the  greatest  love  for  the  horse.  Ilis  stud  contained  over 
a  thousand  horses  of  the  purest  strains  of  blood.  As  an 
example  of  his  reckless  expenditure  in  relation  to  any  horse 
of  reputation,  von  Iliigel  tells  the  following  story.  The 
Pacha  had  presented  her  iSIajesty  Queen  Victoria  with  a  grey 
stallion  of  the  purest  breed  and  of  great  size,  but  the  animal 
(like  all  Arabs  we  may  say  en  passant)  was  not  esteemed  in 
England,  and  was  sold  to  go  to  India.  The  Pacha,  on  hearing 
the  fate  of  his  much-prized  animal,  was  extremely  nettled,  and 
sent  into  Arabia  for  the  Bedouin  who  had  bred  him,  of  whom 
he  inquired  whether  he  should  recognise  the  horse  again.  The 
Arab  replied  that  he  should  know  him  out  of  a  thousand. 
Whereupon  the  Pacha  sent  him  to  India  in  company  of  a 
trusty  agent,  and  they  returned  at  the  expiration  of  a  twelve- 
month  with  the  high-bi’ed  grey,  Saklavi  Durbi,  whom  they  had 
obtained  at  an  expenditure  of  five  thousand  guineas.  We 
suspect  the  whole  story  is  fabulous,  but  it  is  illustrative  of  the 
character  of  the  Pacha. 

Near  his  stud  in  the  desert  Abbas  Pacha  built  himself  a 
splendid  palace,  the  Abbassie,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  city 
with  grand  aqueducts,  avenues,  and  gardens,  where  he  com- 
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pelled  his  nobles  to  dwell ;  but  a  few  years  after  his  short 
reign  all  culminated  in  ruin,  and  his  stud  was  brought  to  the 
hammer  at  Cairo,  in  1860.  At  the  time  of  sale  only  three 
hundred  and  fifty  animals  Avere  left,  for  the  successor  of  Abbas 
Pacha,  a  madcap  youth  of  eighteen,  had  given  them  away 
right  and  left  to  every  one  who  managed  to  approach  him  with 
a  Avell-turned  piece  of  flattery.  Von  Hiigel  attended  the 
sale  on  the  part  of  his  royal  master,  and  had  to  give  exorbitant 
prices  for  the  two  stallions  and  three  mares  which  he  purchased, 
but  which  Avere  of  the  very  highest  caste.  The  sale  lasted 
three  Aveeks,  and  the  bids  Avcrc  made  in  English  guineas.  On 
one  day  26  horses  fetched  five  thousand  guineas,  aged  mares, 
20  years  old,  Avere  sold  at  from  180  to  250  guineas,  colts  and 
fillies  from  300  to  700  guineas  each. 

These  prices  sound  astonishing  to  an  English  buyer  of  horses, 
for  it  is  notorious  that  the  Arab  is  not  a  favourite  in  this  country. 
He  has  been  tried  over  and  over  again  by  breeders  for  the 
turf,  but  the  intermixture  of  fresh  Arab  blood  has  hitherto 
proved  Avholly  unsuccessful.  The  Arab  is  in  fact  not  a  racehorse, 
and  an  ordinary  plater  Avould  probably  beat  the  best  animal 
CA’cr  bred  in  the  Nejed.  He  is  also  too  small  for  a  hunter, 
too  short  for  harness,  and,  from  his  shambling  action  at  slow 
l)aces,  is  indifferent  as  a  hack.  AVhat  endears  him  to  the 
inhabitant  of  the  East — his  poAvers  of  endurance,  his  docility, 
his  sound  constitution,  his  surcncss  of  step  under  excitement 
mid  rugged  ground  or  broken  ravines — all  or  most  of  these 
qualities  are  lost  on  breeders  Avho  wish  to  produce  a  winner  of 
the  Derby,  a  high-stepping  carriage-horse,  or  a  hunter  that 
can  go  in  the  first  flight  across  Leicestershire. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  dAvell  longer  on  such  a  fasci¬ 
nating  topic  to  all  lovers  of  horseflesh  as  the  Arab  horse,  AA’hose 
qualities  are  celebrated  by  no  feAver  than  eighty-six  classical 
authors  in  Arabic  and  Persian  according  to  Hammer-Purg- 
stall.* 

AV'e  cannot  resist,  hoAAever,  giving  one  extract  from  the 
jtages  of  Mr.  Palgrave,  Avho  alone  of  Eui’opcans  has  been 
admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  royal  stables  at  Riad,  the 
capital  of  the  Xejed.  After  stating  that  ‘  the  Nejdean  horse  is 
‘  considered  no  less  superior  to  all  others  of  his  kind  in  Arabia 
‘  than  is  the  Arabian  breed  collectively  to  the  Persian,  Cape 
‘of  Good  Hope,  or  Indian;  and  that  in  Nejed  is  the  true 
‘  birthplace  of  the  Arab  steed,  the  primal  type,  the  authentic 
‘  model.’  He  continues  : — 
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‘  Nejdee  horses  are  especially  esteemed  for  great  speed  and  endurance 
of  fatigue ;  indeed,  in  this  latter  quality,  none  come  up  to  them.  To 
pass  twenty-foiu:  hours  on  the  road  without  drink  and  without  flagging 
is  certainly  something  ;  but  to  keep  up  the  same  abstinence  and  labour 
conjoined  under  the  burning  Arabian  sky  for  forty-eight  hours  at  a 
stretch  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  the  animals  of  the  breed.  Besides, 
they  have  a  delicacy,  I  cannot  say  of  mouth,  for  it  is  common  to  ride 
them  without  bit  or  bridle,  but  of  feeling  and  obedience  to  the  knee 
and  thigh,  to  the  slightest  check  of  the  halter  and  the  voice  of  the 
rider,  far  surpassing  whatever  the  most  elaborate  manege  gives  a 
European  horse,  though  furnislied  with  snaffle,  curb,  and  all.  I  often 
mounted  them  at  the  invitation  of  their  owners,  and,  without  .saddle, 
rein  or  stirrup,  set  them  off  at  full  gallop,  wheeled  them  round,  brought 
them  up  in  mid-career  at  a  dead  halt,  and  that  without  the  least  diffi¬ 
culty  or  the  smallest  want  of  correspondence  between  the  horses’ 
movements  and  my  own  will.  The  rider  on  their  back  really  feels 
himself  the  man-half  of  a  centaur,  not  a  distinct  being.  This  is  in 
great  part  owing  to  the  Arab  system  of  breaking  in,  much  preferable 
to  the  European,  in  conferring  pliancy  and  perfect  tractability.  Nor 
is  mere  speed  much  valued  in  a  horse  unless  it  be  united  with  the 
above  qualities,  since  whether  in  the  contest  of  an  Arab  race,  or  in  the 
pursuit  and  flight  of  war,  “  doubling  ”  is  much  more  the  rule  than 
“  going  ahead,”  at  least  for  any  distance.’ 

Mr.  Palgrave’s  account  of  his  horsemanship,  and  he  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  good  rider,  enables  one  to  understand  the  figures  on 
the  Elgin  Marbles,  where  the  horsemen  without  saddle  or 
bridle  are  seen  guiding  their  animals  at  a  gallop  by  the  gentle 
pressure  of  their  fingers  on  the  neck. 

What  is  chiefly  interesting  to  horse-breeders,  however,  in 
the  few  pages  which  Mr.  Palgrave  devotes  to  the  subject  is 
the  description  of  the  soil  on  which  this  celebrated  race  is 
bred.  With  most  of  us  the  current  belief  was  that  the  Arab 
horse  was  reared  in  the  desert,  and  sharing  the  tent  of  his 
Bedouin  owmer,  partook  at  long  intervals  of  such  scanty  fare 
as  the  arid  sands  of  Arabia  produced.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Nejed  or  central  uplands  of  Arabia  are  clothed  with  rich 
pasture  suitable  to  every  kind  of  stock,  and  are  indented  with 
well-watered  valleys,  where  cereals  and  clover  are  grown  in 
great  abundance.  The  soil,  above  all,  is  limestone,  the  most 
fevourable  of  all  for  the  production  of  horses. 

From  the  foregoing  survey  of  what  is  being  done  to  en¬ 
courage  horse-production  in  Europe,  it  appears  to  us  that  an 
obvious  moral  may  be  drawn.  The  Continental  Governments 
are  main  actors  in  all  that  relates  to  the  production  of  horses ; 
and  it  is  to  England  chiefly  that  they  look  for  fresh  blood.  In 
England,  private  enterprise  alone  furnishes  the  supply,  and 
her  animals  are  eagerly  competed  for  by  purchasers  from  all 
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parts  of  the  world.  The  decision  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  Government  studs  should  not  be  esta¬ 
blished,  so  as  to  be  brought  into  competition  with  the  efforts 
of  private  individuals,  is  in  our  judgment  entirely  sound,  and 
will  be  disputed  by  none  who  have  looked  closely  into  the 
subject  from  an  English  point  of  view.  State  patronage  has 
always  been  at  a  discount  in  England,  and  the  small  sum 
(6,000/.  a  year)  now  given  for  Queen’s  Plates  in  support  of 
racing  might  be  dispensed  with  to  great  advantage ;  for  cer¬ 
tainly  no  class  of  horses  requires  less  encouragement  at  the 
hands  of  Government  at  the  present  moment  than  racehorses. 
If  this  grant  were  abolished,  and  a  sum  say  of  20,000/.  per 
annum  were  allotted  for  premiums  to  be  distributed,  in  addi 
tion  to  their  own  prizes,  by  the  various  agricultural  socie 
ties,  as  suggested  by  various  witnesses  before  the  Lords' 
Committee,  all  would  be  done  in  the  way  of  direct  encourage¬ 
ment  by  the  State  that  is  necessary  for  stimulating  to  the 
utmost  private  enterprise. 

What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  evidence 
taken  by  their  lordships,  and  from  the  facts  which  we  have 
culled  from  foreign  writers  ?  It  is  exactly  the  same  we  ven¬ 
tured  to  put  forward  in  this  Journal*  some  years  ago,  when 
bringing  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  increasing  price  of 
horses.  We  then  indicated  that  country-gentlemen  and  occu¬ 
piers  of  home  farms  might  turn  their  attention  most  usefully, 
and  not  without  profit,  to  the  breeding  of  superior  half-bred 
horses.  The  course  of  events  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  horses,  and  the  growing  wealth  of  the 
world,  not  only  justify  the  opinion  then  given,  but  enable  us 
to  reiterate  it  with  much  greater  confidence. 

The  British  Isles  possess  advantages  in  climate,  soil,  and 
forage  for  the  production  of  the  horse  which  no  other  country  in 
Europe  can  boast  of.  Every  county  is,  more  or  less,  travelled 
by  stallions  of  good  blood,  and  many  noblemen  and  country- 
gentlemen  keep  a  horse  for  the  use  of  their  tenants  and  neigh¬ 
bours.  Lord  Vivian  told  the  House  of  Lords  that  when  a 
boy  nothing  but  cobs  were  to  be  found  in  Cornwall ;  but  now, 
since  the  introduction  of  good  thoroughbred  blood  into  the 
county,  he  is  able  to  mount  himself  with  good  hunters ;  and 
his  lordship  is  Avell  known  as  one  of  the  best  heavy  weights 
across  country  in  England.  The  same  results  have  followed 
the  introduction  of  good  stallions  into  Devonshire.  But  it  is 
said  continually  that  horse-breeding  does  not  pay,  and  un- 
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doubtedly  it  does  not,  unless  good  judgment  and  careful 
attention  are  employed.  Much  exaggeration,  however,  is  often 
employed  as  to  the  cost  of  production.  A  great  autho¬ 
rity  lately  stated  in  the  ‘  Times  ’  that  a  four-year-old  horse 
could  not  be  produced  under  fifty  or  sixty  pounds;  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  Irish  breeder  finds  himself  well  recom¬ 
pensed  when  he  sells  his  trooper  to  Government  for  30/.  If 
present  prices  continue,  and  tlie  probability  is  that  they  will 
increase  rather  than  diminish,  to  breed  a  horse  of  the  com¬ 
moner  quality  will  be  found  a  profitable  operation  for  the 
small  farmer,  eveu  without  capital.  A  Percheron  breeder 
calculates  that  he  can  produce  his  animal  up  to  the  age  of 
eighteen  months  at  the  cost  of  4/.,  the  first  six  months  as  a  suck¬ 
ling  costing  him  nothing,  and  the  keep  for  the  next  twelve 
months  being  covered  by  the  sum  above  mentioned.  At 
eighteen  months  a  Percheron  colt  earns  his  living  by  light 
operations  on  the  farm.  Granting  that  the  cost  in  the  British 
Isles  would  be  something  (but  not  a  great  deal)  more,  the 
prices  which  an  average  cart  colt  is  now  fetching — 30/.  for  a 
yearling,  40/.  to  50/.  for  a  two-year-old  colt — will  well  remu¬ 
nerate  a  breeder.  AVe  need  have  little  fear  but  that  with 
present  prices,  the  falling  off  in  our  cart-horse  supply  will  soon 
be  filled  up.  It  is  obvious  that  the  profit  in  breeding  such  an 
animal  at  least  equals  that  in  breeding  a  bullock.  So  also  for 
light  cavalry,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Ireland  can  well  supply 
at  the  present  regulation  prices  our  annual  demands  for  light 
cavalry,  especially  since  it  has  been  detennined  to  take  them 
at  the  age  of  three  years  and  a  half.  Indeed  the  unwise  re¬ 
ductions  in  price  Introduced  by  the  Horse  Guards  for  the 
purchase  of  troopers  after  the  Crimean  war,  have  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  inducing  English  farmers  to  sell  their  marcs, 
and  to  give  up  breeding  troopers. 

It  is  to  the  production  of  the  superior  class  of  horse — the 
animal  that  cannot  be  used  to  a  profit  till  he  is  four  or  five 
years  old — that  attention  need  chiefly  be  given.  Here  the 
small  farmer  who  can  breed  a  cart-horse  or  trooper  without 
any  perceptible  charge  is  chiefly  in  straits,  for  a  valuable 
animal  at  three  and  four  years  old  needs  much  care,  superior 
provender,  and  is  subject  to  divers  casualties,  without  ren¬ 
dering  the  least  return  for  his  maintenance.  Undoubtedly, 
a  good  roadster  from  Norfolk  or  Yorkshire,  that  sells  at 
four  years  old  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  is  highly 
remunerative  to  the  breeder ;  but  that  breeder  must  be  a  man 
of  capital.  Here,  again,  England  possesses  advantages  un¬ 
equalled  in  Europe.  We  have  a  wealthy  landed  aristocracy 
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devoted  to  country  pursuits,  and  farmers  employing  larger 
capital  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  soil  than  are  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  To  the  same  class  of  men  who  have  pro¬ 
duced  our  best  strains  of  Short-horns  and  Herefords,  South- 
downs  and  Cotteswolds,  we  may  look  for  an  increased  supply 
of  the  animals  now  most  wanted — weight-carrying  hunters, 
high-stepping  machiners,  and  trotting  roadsters.  Our  great 
landowners  have  not  hitherto  operated  in  this  direction,  but 
have  turned  their  attention  mainly  to  the  production  of  tho¬ 
roughbred  stock.  It  is  patent,  however,  that  although  breed¬ 
ing  for  the  turf  is  on  the  increase,  the  pursuit  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  many  of  our  most  eminent  noblemen  and  country- 
gentlemen,  who  were  led  into  it  originally  by  sheer  love  for 
that  noble  animal  the  horse,  and  by  a  hearty  desire  to  benefit 
their  neighbours  and  tenants.  AVe  believe  fully  that  a  breed¬ 
ing  establishment  for  such  half-bred  stock  as  we  describe,  if 
conducted  with  skill  and  sonnd  judgment,  would  prove  more 
remunerative,  and  infinitely  more  useful,  than  four  out  of  five 
of  all  the  racing  studs  in  the  kingdom.  Indeed  Lords  Com- 
bermere  and  Charlemont  assured  the  Select  Corhmittee  that 
they  have  for  some  years  conducted  breeding  establishments 
with  this  object,  and  have  found  them  very  remunerative. 

The  witnesses  before  the  Lords’  Committee  have  pointed 
out  a  real  danger  to  the  maintenance  of  our  good  breeds,  when 
they  describe  the  eagerness  of  foreigners  to  buy  up  our  best 
mares,  and  the  tendency — nay,  the  necessity — of  the  humbler 
class  of  breeders  to  sell  them  for  the  first  tempting  price  that 
offers.  Here  it  is  that  our  great  landowmers  may  step  in  with 
advantage.  Their  ])arks,  their  paddocks,  their  stables,  their 
home  farms,  are  all  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  Undoubtedly 
horse-breeding  is  attended  with  many  casualties ;  on  the  other 
hand,  foot  and  mouth  disease  and  pleuro-pneumonia  are  con¬ 
fined  to  sheep  and  cattle.  If  the  Orloff  trotters  were  })roduced 
by  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  a  wealthy  landoivner  in  Kussia, 
it  is  incredible  to  suppose  that  our  great  landed  gentry,  who 
are  addicted  to  horses,  with  the  superior  advantages  they 
possess  in  soil  and  climate,  and  with  the  judgment  and  expe¬ 
rience  they  would  bring  to  the  task,  would  not  produce  equally 
advantageous  results.  An  annual  sale  of  weight-carrying 
hunters  at  Badminton,  or  of  Norfolk  trotters  at  Sandringham, 
if  the  establishment  were  conducted  on  the  principles  we  in¬ 
dicate,  Avould  atti'act  all  the  horse-buyers  of  the  world.  We 
will  conclude  this  article  by  describing  such  a  stud  as  w'e 
desire  to  see  instituted  in  England  by  some  of  our  great  noble¬ 
men  and  landowners;  and  we  would  even  suggest  that  it  might 
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worthily  occupy  the  attention  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  Marquis  de  Croix,  who  spent  his  younger  years  in  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  emigration,  and  here  probably  acquired  his 
love  for  horses,  established  a  stud  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
on  his  estate  at  Serquignyin  Normandy.  His  object  has  been 
to  breed  superior  half-bred  horses  for  the  saddle  and  harness ; 
and  he  has  used  mainly  English  blood,  and  especially  Nor¬ 
folk  trotters.  His  stud  consisted  at'  the  beginning  of  1873  of 
sixty-one  horses,  with  three  stallions,  one  of  which,  Norval,  a 
roadster  of  English  blood  but  bred  in  France,  would  win  a 
prize  at  any  of  our  agricultural  meetings.  M.  de  Croix  has 
an  annual  sale,  but  never  parts  with  a  good  mare ;  and  the 
following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  sales  during  the  last 
twenty  years : — 


Average  per  head  .... 
„  of  thoroughbreds  . 

„  produce  of  thoroughbred  horse 

aiKl  half-bred  English  mare 
„  from  half-bred  horse  .and 

thoroughbred  mare  . 

„  from  half-bred  horse  and  mare 


1851-60  1861-70 


£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

125 

8 

0 

137 

10 

0 

140 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

106 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

120 

14 

0 

143 

0 

0 

165 

15 

0 

138 

15 

0 

Art.  VI. — A  History  of  the  Three  Cathedrals  dedicated  to  Si. 
Paul  in  London:  with  reference  chiefly  to  their  Structure  and 
Architecture,  and  the  sources  whence  the  necessary  Funds  were 
derived.  By  WiLLiAM  Longman, F.S.A.  London:  1873. 

A  MONG  the  admirers  of  the  majestic  Church  whose  dome 
towers  proudly  over  the  greatest  city  in  the  world  none 
perhaps  have  been  more  sincere  and  enthusiastic  than  the 
late  Dean  Milman  and  the  author  of  this  handsome  and  in¬ 
structive  volume.  With  the  former,  admiration  of  the  mighty 
achievement  of  Christopher  Wren  became  a  passion  wmicli 
was  fed  by  the  imagination  of  the  poet  and  the  yearnings 
of  the  artist,  who  could  no  more  tolerate  a  great  w'ork  in¬ 
complete  than  a  great  work  marred.  For  Dean  Milman  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  church  with  which  his  name 
is  now  inseparably  associated  was  the  greatest  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  earthly  temples ;  but  the  delight  with  which  his 
eye  rested  on  its  vast  and  harmonious  proportions  arose  almost 
more  from  the  ide.al  picture  which,  ever  present  to  his  mind, 
showed  him  St.  Paul’s,  not  in  the  chilling  nakedness  wliich 
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but  a  few  years  ago  made  its  walls  repulsive,  but  as  it  would 
have  been,  if  Wren’s  power  with  regard  to  the  structure  and 
all  its  accessories  had  been  equal  to  his  will.  When,  after 
the  terrible  calamity  which  laid  half  London  in  ashes,  Wren 
was  bidden  to  furnish  a  design  for  restoring  the  Cathedral 
which  the  fire  had  ruined,  and  when  an  examination  of  the 
shattered  walls  showed  that  the  task  of  restoration  was  hope¬ 
less,  it  was  not  long  before  a  vision  of  surpassing  grandeur  rose 
before  his  mind.  On  that  vision  Dean  Milman  dwelt  with  the 
generous  enthusiasm  of  kindred  genius.  It  was  one  well 
worthy  to  call  forth  his  enthusiastic  homage.  The  hill  above 
which  Wren’s  great  dome  soars  aloft  amongst  crowds  of 
dwellings  and  storehouses  which,  without  plan  or  proportions, 
throng  and  jostle  it,  was  to  have  been  the  scene  of  architectural 
triumj)hs  more  splendid  than  those  which  have  made  the  Piazza 
of  the  great  Homan  Basilica  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The 
toil  which  is  now  costing  millions  to  clear  spaces  for  convenient 
thoroughfares,  or  sweep  away  the  seed-beds  of  disease,  was  to 
be  rendered  at  once  and  for  all  time  unnecessary.  Splendid 
and  well-proportioned  streets,  all  strictly  subordinated  to  the 
great  fabric  from  which  they  were  to  radiate,  were  to  give  free 
play  to  light  and  air,  and  to  carry  the  eye  along  the  lines  of 
stately  buildings  fading  away  in  the  long  perspective.  Here 
in  the  vast  and  open  centre,  looking  down  on  the  incessant 
traffic  of  the  great  city,  yet  not  trammeled  or  imprisoned  by  it, 
the  huge  mass  of  St.  Paul’s  was  to  rise  in  the  freedom  and 
repose  which  mark  the  sites  of  Canterbury,  Wells,  and  Salis¬ 
bury.  The  Cathedral  of  London  had  indeed  the  advantage 
over  all  these,  and  the  hill  which  rises  above  the  Thames  be¬ 
tween  the  Temple  and  the  Tower  furnished  a  site  as  command¬ 
ing  as  that  of  Lincoln  and  almost  as  magnificent  as  that  of 
Durham. 

Unhappily,  vehement  admiration  brings  with  it  some  temp¬ 
tation  to  unfairaess ;  and  for  Dean  Milman  it  was  less  easy  to 
resist  the  temptation  when  a  comparison  was  to  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  work  of  Wren  and  that  which  it  displaced.  In  one 
sense  Old  St.  Paul’s  might  fitly  have  come  in  for  even  a  sterner 
condemnation  than  that  which,  with  something  like  rash  in¬ 
considerateness,  he  has  dealt  out  to  it.  Had  the  pile,  the  most 
ancient  portions  of  which  belonged  to  the  days  of  the  Red 
King,  been  completely  destroyed  by  the  fire,  had  its  piers  been 
demolished  utterly,  and  all  its  walls  thrown  down.  Wren’s  great 
scheme  might  very  possibly  have  been  carried  out,  to  the  im¬ 
mense  advantage  of  modern  London.  The  opportunity  was 
indeed  a  golden  one ;  but  while  attcmjds  were  being  made  to 
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patch  up  a  building  for  which  Wren  with  whatever  justice 
would  have  signed  an  immediate  death-warrant,  it  passed  away 
for  ever.  The  indispensable  needs  of  business  and  traffic  could 
brook  no  delay.  New  streets  were  marked  out,  and  new 
dwellings  and  warehouses  built,  before  it  was  decided  whether 
the  old  church  was  to  be  patched  up  or  a  new  one  planned.  If 
the  first  resolution  of  those  who  were  made  responsible  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Cathedral  had  been  adhered  to,  London 
would  in  truth  have  been  doubly  the  poorer.  There  would 
have  been  the  same  cramping  of  space,  and  the  same  destruc¬ 
tion  of  perspective  which  now  mars  the  view  from  Fleet  Street 
and  up  Ludgate  Hill ;  but  the  hill  itself,  instead  of  being 
crowned  by  a  fabric  singularly  majestic  in  its  outlines  and 
harmonious  in  its  proportions,  would  have  been  disfigured  by 
a  building  which  might  well  have  brought  a  heartache  to  all 
lovers  whether  of  Gothic  or  of  Classical  forms.  Had  he  been 
speaking  of  Old  St.  Paul’s  as  thus  masked  by  an  utterly  incon¬ 
gruous  casing,  or  by  lienaissance  insertions  which  could  be 
compared  only  to  patches  of  new  cloth  on  old  raiment.  Dean 
Milinan  might  well  have  said  that  no  great  building  in  England 
could  be  so  well  spared.  But  his  censure  is  of  Old  St.  Paul’s, 
not  as  it  was  left  by  Inigo  Jones,  but  as  it  stood  in  the  days  of 
John  of  Gaunt;  and  his  censure  is  certainly  sweeping  and 
severe  enough. 

‘  Excepting  its  vast  size,  it  had,’  he  asserts,  *  nothing  to  distinguisli 
it.  It  must  have  been  a  gloomy  ponderous  pile.  The  nave  and  choir 
were  of  different  ages  (that  was  common),  but  ill-formed,  ill-adjusted 
together,  with  disproportioned  aisles  and  transepts,  and  a  low,  square, 
somewhat  clumsy  tower,  out  of  which  once  rose  a  spire,  tall  indeed, 
but  merely  built  of  woodwork  and  lead.  London  would,  at  best,  have 
been  forced  to  Ikjw  its  head  before  the  cathedrals  of  many  of  our 
provincial  cities.  Old  St.  Paul’s  had  nothing  of  the  prodigal  mag¬ 
nificence,  the  harmonious  variety  of  Lincoln,  the  stately  majesty  ot 
York,  the  solemn  gi'andeur  of  Cantcrbiury,  the  perfect  sky-aspiring 
unity  of  Salisbury.  It  had  not  even  one  of  the  great  conceptions 
which  arc  the  pride  and  boast  of  some  of  our  other  churches ;  neither 
the  mas.sy  strength  of  Durham,  “  looking  eternity  ”  with  its  marvellous 
Galilee,  nor  the  tower  of  Gloucester,  nor  the  lantern  of  Ely,  nor  the 
rich  pictures<iuenoss  of  Beverley,  nor  the  deep,  receding,  highly 
decorated  arches  of  the  west  front  of  Peterborougli.’  * 

Criticism  of  this  kind  can  be  tested  only  by  an  a[)peal  to 
facts  ;  and  the  honest  disciples  of  all  architectural  schools  must 
be  grateful  to  Mr.  Longman  for  the  thorough  impartiality 
which  has  brought  out  all  the  facts  relating,  whether  to  the 
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present  edifice,  or  to  the  church  on  whose  site  it  stands. 
Their  gratitude  will  not  be  lessened  when  they  learn  that 
the  accumulation  of  these  facts  was  no  part  of  his  design 
at  starting.  He  had  accepted  the  office  of  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  for  the  Completion  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  it 
became  naturally  his  wish,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  to 
furnish  a  more  particular  account  of  the  cost  and  of  the  building 
of  Old  and  Xew  St.  Paul’s  than  fell  in  with  the  scope  of  Dean 
Milman’s  work.  But  this  design  could  not  be  carried  out 
without  going  into  more  minute  details  relating  to  their  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  and  the  result  is  a  work  Avhich  leaves  little  to  be  de¬ 
sired  for  the  history  whether  of  Old  or  of  New  St.  Paul’s,  and 
which,  in  the  chapters  relating  to  the  old  church,  are  renderetl 
doubly  valuable  by  the  enthusiastic  admiration  which  he  ex¬ 
presses  for  the  design  of  \Vren.  This  admiration  is  indeed 
carried  to  excess  when  Wren’s  western  campaniles  are  com¬ 
pared  to  Alpine  aiguilles,  and  the  dome  is  contrasted  with 
Mont  Blanc,  with  the  further  remark  that  ‘  in  the  Alpine 
*  scene  there  are  no  aiguilles  so  picturesquely  placed  as  to  form 
‘  outposts  of  the  majestic  mass  in  the  background.’*  It  is  safer 
to  avoid  comparisons  of  small  things  with  great.  The  bell- 
towers  of  St.  Paul’s  become  ludicrous  if  they  are  suffered  to 
call  up  the  image  of  the  mountains  which  stand  forth  at  Dehra- 
doon  as  the  vanguard  of  the  army  of  Himalayan  peaks  a  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  behind  them.  Such  exaggerations,  far  from  im¬ 
pairing  the  value  of  Mr.  Longman’s  remarks  on  the  building 
which  the  great  fire  shattered  and  Wren  finally  removed, 
enhance  it  indefinitely.  But  in  truth,  the  historical  form  which 
his  work  necessarily  assumes  is  a  great  safeguard  against  the 
unfairness  involved  in  undue  praise  or  blame ;  and  the  com¬ 
pleteness  with  which  it  has  guarded  him  from  any  such  unfair 
judgments  is  no  more  than  what  we  should  look  for  from  the 
writer  whose  unswerving  truthfulness  has  been  shown  in  his 
volumes  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 

The  question  as  to  the  cost  of  the  building  patched  and 
cased  by  Inigo  Jones  and  ruined  by  the  fire  is  answered  in 
a  word.  On  this  point  we  have  absolutely  no  record,  although 
we  have  many  notices  of  the  efforts  made  to  raise  funds,  and 
of  the  methods  resorted  to  for  obtaining  them.  A  boxful  of 
letters  assuring  indulgences  to  those  who  might  aid  the  good 
work  themselves,  or  even  induce  others  to  aid  it,  is  still  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Cathedral ;  but  no  one,  it  seems,  felt  it  his  duty 
to  enumerate  the  several  sums  spent  on  the  building  in  the 
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successive  stages  of  its  growth  or  in  carrying  out  the  several 
changes  made  in  its  form.  Such  a  record,  the  comparative 
value  of  money  at  the  different  periods  being  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  w'ould  have  possessed  great  interest,  as  testing  the 
reasonableness  of  the  outlay  on  the  present  structure,  which, 
speaking  roughly,  may  be  said  to  have  cost  924,000/.*  But 
if  we  do  not  know  how  much  Old  St.  Paul’s  cost,  we  are  not 
less  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  earlier  structure  or  structures 
which  may  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral. 
That  a  Roman  temple  dedicated  to  Diana  was  built  on  this 
site,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show.  The  discovery  of  an  altar, 
with  the  image  of  that  goddess,  in  Foster  Lane  can  scarcely 
determine  the  precise  position  of  the  building  to  which  it  may 
have  belonged.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  site  of  the 
present  edifice  was  that  of  the  church  of  the  monastery  to 
which  a  charter  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  during  the  episcopate 
of  Mellitus,  the  companion  of  Augustine,  assigns  the  manor 
of  Tillingham.f 

Fire  (it  is  always  fire  which  does  the  Avork  of  destruction  in 
the  ann^s  of  St.  Paul’s)  demolished  the  church  of  Ethelbert 
towards  the  close  of  the  Conqueror’s  reign,  or  possibly  at  the 
beginning  of  that  of  his  son.  The  fabric  Avhich  Bishop  Maurice 
then  began,  and  w’hich  Avas  not  completed  for  some  two  cen¬ 
turies  later,  possesses  a  more  abiding  interest.  ^lore  or  less 
changed  in  outAvard  garb  and  in  its  inAvard  form,  it  stood  till 
the  great  fire  of  1666  sealed  its  doom.  William  of  Malmes¬ 
bury  saw  not  indeed  the  glorious  choir  which  immeasurably 
surpassed  that  of  Westminster,  but  its  grand  nave,  of  no  less 
than  twelve  bays,  its  transepts  of  fiA'e  bays  each  (exclusive  of 
the  quadrangle  betAA'een  the  points  of  intersection),  and  a  choir 
of  at  least  four  bays  stretching  to  the  eastward  beyond  them. 
A  perspective  so  splendid  AA'ould  fully  justify  the  praise  which 
he  bestoAA’s  on  this  church.  In  the  number  of  its  pier  arches. 


*  The  total  amount  of  receipts  up  to  September  29,  1700,  Avas 
1,167,474/.,  of  Avhich  there  remained  a  balance  of  49,384/.  Os.  3d. 
Of  this  balance  11,000/.  Avas  expended  up  to  1723  in  ‘additional 
‘  embellishments,’  and  the  rest  retained  for  future  use.  But  of  the 
remaining  sum  spent  about  11,000/.  Avas  paid  for  the  removal  of  the 
old  building,  and  nearly  84,000/.  Avas  paid  as  interest  on  moneys 
borroAved.  (Pp.  103-127.)  The  true  cost  would  therefore  be  much 
Avhat  we  have  represented  it. 

j"  This  manor  is  the  only  piece  of  land  belonging  to  St.  Paul’s 
Church  which  has  not  been  SAvalloAved  up  in  the  mass  of  property 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  it  still 
furnishes  part  of  the  fund  for  the  repairs  of  the  present  fabric.  (P.  5.) 
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its  nave,  with  its  twelve  bays,  was  surpassed  only  by  that  of 
Norwich.  Winchester,  with  the  seemingly  infinite  perspective 
of  its  arcade,  has  no  more.  W estminster  has  but  eleven,  Salis¬ 
bury  ten,  Canterbury  nine,  Durham  only  eight.  The  vault  of 
this  building  rose  to  a  height  falling  short  of  that  of  West¬ 
minster  by  not  more,  it  would  seem,  than  four  or  five  feet, 
while  that  of  the  later  choir  fully  equalled  it.  This  choir, 
erected  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  the  crown  and  glory  of 
the  church.  Up  to  this  time  the  choir  had  consisted,  it  would 
seem,  of  only  four  or  five  bays,  the  work,  like  that  of  the  nave 
and  transepts,  being  Romanesque.  Now,  however,  either  it 
was  taken  down,  or  its  main  fabric  treated  much  as  William 
of  Wykeham  treated  that  of  the  nave  of  Winchester.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  ruins  still  smouldering  after  the  fire,  Pepys,  after 
his  usual  fashion,  notes  the  prettiness  of  the  way  in  which,  as 
he  termed  it,  a  new  case  had  been  wTought  over  the  old  church. 

‘  You  may  see,’  he  asserts,  ‘  the  very  old  pillars  standing 
*  whole  within  the  ■walls  of  this.’  This,  it  is  obvious,  could 
be  true  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  words  only  of  circular 
piers ;  and  if  such  piers  are  completely  incased,  it  is  not  less 
clear  that  the  diameters  of  the  later  piers  must  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  piers  Avhich  they  have  thus  swallowed  up.  It  is 
true  that  at  Winchester  the  Romanesque  nave  has  been 
transformed  into  the  later  Pointed  of  William  of  Wykeham; 
but  an  examination  of  his  w'ork  shows  that  the  shafts  of  the 
old  piers  were  taken  off,  while  the  new  clustered  shafts  were 
run  up  to  a  height  which  marked  the  base  of  the  Norman 
trifoiium.  At  Gloucester,  where  the  piers  are  circular,  and 
where  the  task  w'ould  therefore  be  easier,  a  work  of  a  some¬ 
what  similar  kind  was  begun  but  carried  only  through  two 
bays  from  the  western  end.  In  Old  St.  Paul’s  the  piers,  as 
at  Winchester,  consisted  of  clustered  shafts  inclosing  masses 
of  rubble ;  and  the  incasement  of  such  pillars  would  go  far 
towards  blocking  up  the  open  spaces  between  them.  But  a 
glance  at  the  plan  settles  the  question.  The  diameter  of  the 
four  western  choir  piers  is  less  by  almost  one-third  than  that  of 
the  piers  in  the  nave  and  transepts  ;  and  if  any  trust  whatever 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  architectural  and  perspective  drawings 
preserved  by  Dugdale,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  Pepys  has 
blundered,  and  that  the  Avork  of  incasing  was  one  simply  of 
transformation. 

It  may  very  safely  be  affirmed  that  noAvhere  Avas  such  a 
Avork  earned  on  with  more  masterly  judgment  and  skill.  The 
heedless  criticisms  of  Dean  Milman  are  refuted  at  a  glance  by 
the  plans  and  elevations  for  Avhich  this  A’olume  is  indebted  to 
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Mr.  E.  B.  Ferrey.  Not  only  were  the  more  heavy  and  sombre 
j  forms  of  the  old  choir  displaced  by  bays  the  proportions  of 

I  which  are  practically  those  of  AVestminster,  but  el"ht  more 

i  bays  were  added  to  the  eastward,  covering  the  splendid  crypt, 

which  served  as  the  Church  of  St.  Frith,  and  of  which  Dean 
Milman’s  Annals  contain  an  illustration ;  nor  can  we  imagine 
anything  more  effective  than  the  vista  which,  starting  "with 
the  massive  columns  of  the  nave,  stretched  beyond  the  tran¬ 
septs  in  the  lighter  forms  which  still  charm  the  eye  at  West¬ 
minster  as  the  very  perfection  of  proportion.  Throughout  his 
i  *  History  of  Architecture  ’  Mr.  Fergusson  praises  the  wisdom  of 

the  English  builders,  who  chose  to  make  their  great  fabrics 
remarkable  rather  for  length  than  for  height ;  and  nowhere 
was  this  idea  so  magnificently  realised  as  in  Old  St.  Paul’s, 
where  a  nave  of  93  feet  in  height  and  260  feet  in  length  was 
succeeded  by  transept  and  choir  stretching  fully  260  feet  more, 
the  choir  vault  reaching  all  the  stately  height  of  AVestminster. 
AV'inchester,  Ely,  Salisbury,  Lincoln,  cannot  be  brought  into 
comparison  with  the  long  arcade  of  St.  Paul’s,  which  to  the 
beholder  at  the  western  doors  might  well  have  seemed  infinite. 
If  on  entering  the  nave  of  AV’’inchester  the  spectator  is  amazed 
at  the  stupendous  persi)ective  before  him,  what  must  have 
been  the  effect  in  a  building  free  from  those  defects  which 
soon  force  themselves  on  his  notice  at  AA'inchester,  where 
the  eye  is  dissatisfied  not  merely  with  the  lower  choir  following 
the  loftier  nave,  but  with  the  useless,  if  splendid,  w’all  by  which 
Bishop  Foxe  cut  off  all  view  of  the  building  behind  the  high 
altar  ?  Ely  may,  indeed,  serve  better  to  recall  the  glories  of  a 
rival  which  now  exists  only  upon  paper ;  but  Ely  can  exhibit 
no  unbroken  vault  nearly  600  feet  in  length,  -while  the  ridge 
of  the  choir  vault  is  lower  by  some  feet  than  the  fiat  ceiling  of 
the  nave.  Neither  at  Ely,  however,  nor  in  any  other  church 
in  England,  have  we  transepts  running  five  bays’  length  each 
way  from  the  space  between  the  great  tower  piers.  These 
transepts  alone  furnished  a  space  almost  equal  to  that  of  nave 
and  choir  in  most  of  our  cathedrals,  and  their  effect  was 
heightened  by  the  views  along  aisles  which,  disproportioned  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dean  Milman,  exhibited  pretty  much  the  proportions 
of  those  of  AVestminster.  AVhen  we  remember  further  that 
the  eye,  led  eastward  along  the  boundless  perspective  of  this 
sjdendid  church,  rested  ou  a  rose  window  far  more  beautiful 
than  those  which  still  delight  us  in  the  transepts  of  AA'cstminster, 
and  filling  up  with  seven  tall  and  graceful  lancets  the  whole 
eastern  end,  w’e  may  form  some  notion  of  the  magnificence  of 
a  building  which  the  citizens  of  London  regarded  with  enthu- 
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siastic  fondness  and  pride.  Throughout  the  churcli  might  be 
seen  the  more  elaborate  or  more  simple  tombs  of  prinees  and 
bishops,  of  judges  and  statesmen,  some  eovered  by  gorgeous 
and  fretted  eanopies,  rivalling  those  beneath  which  Plantagenets 
rest  at  Westminster  and  Gloucester.  As  we  mark  the  exquisite 
simplicity  of  its  plan,  leaving  the  eye  free  to  range  over  all  its 
vast  extent,  fancy  may  picture  to  itself  the  gorgeous  spectacles 
here  exhibited  to  the  men  of  London  when  Arthur  of  England 
plighted  his  troth  to  Katharine  of  Spain,  or  Avhen,  amidst  a 
magnificent  array  of  prelates  and  abbots,  Fisher  preached  by 
command  of  the  Pope  against  the  damnable  heresies  of  Martin 
Luther.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  exterior  of  this  great  fabric, 
as  it  stood  in  the  days  of  Wolsey  and  Warham,  Avas  unworthy 
of  the  splendid  perspective  AA-ithin.  Dean  Mllman  speaks  of 
its  low,  square,  somewhat  clumsy  tOAver,  and  of  its  spire  as  tall 
indeed,  but  built  merely  of  woodAVork  and  lead.  This  Ioav 
and  clumsy  tower  rose  to  a  height  of  235  feet  on  a  square 
with  sides  50  feet  in  length,  and  exhibited  externally  three 
tAvo-llght  AvindoAvs  each  60  feet  high,  above  Avhich  rose  another 
story  lighted  by  a  similar  range  of  AvindoAvs  of  less  than  half 
that  height.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  central 
tower  Avas  internally  a  lantern,  like  the  angel  tOAver  at  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  that  it  Avas  open,  if  not  to  the  base  of  the  spire,  yet 
at  least  to  the  stringcourse  above  the  first  range  of  AAindoAvs. 
But  Old  St.  Paul’s  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  church.  The  low  arches  with  the  fretted  Avails  above 
them  thrust  betAveen  the  great  piers  of  the  toAver  not  merely 
clog  the  view  of  the  lantern  at  Canterbury,  but  injure,  if  they 
do  not  destroy,  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  building.  At 
St.  Paul’s  the  necessary  support  for  the  toAver  and  spire  was 
obtained  by  means  of  flying  buttresses  visible  extenially,  a 
simple  and  straightforAvard  method  Avhich  by  no  means  impaired 
the  beauty  of  the  fabric  generally.  These  buttresses  furnished 
to  Wren  a  strong  argument  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
tOAver.  Mr.  Longman  cites,  from  Wren’s  proposal  to  the 
Commissioners  before  the  great  fire,  the  sentences  in  which, 
having  noted  the  great  inequality  of  the  bays  of  the  choir 
nearest  to  the  toAver,*  he  criticises  still  more  severely  the  but¬ 
tresses,  Avhich,  rising  one  on  the  back  of  another  on  three 


*  P.  24.  According  to  the  plan  there  are  no  irregularities  in  the 
Airidth  of  the  bays  of  the  choir,  except  in  the  fifth  bay.  This,  being 
Avider  than  the  rest,  probably  marks,  as  Mr.  Longman  states,  p.  8,  the 
junction  betAveen  the  first  portion,  the  choir  proper,  commenced  in 
1222,  and  the  compartments  added  oastAvard  of  it  in  1255. 
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sides,  the  fourth  being  ^'anting,  are  so  irregular  as  to  make 
the  tower  from  top  to  bottom  and  the  next  adjacent  part  a 
heap  of  deformities.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  one  set  of 
buttresses  had  fallen  down ;  it  is  incredible  that  so  large  a  mass 
should  have  been  loft  lacking  support  at  one  of  its  angles. 
It  is,  indeed,  not  only  possible  but  likely  that  the  state  of  the 
fabric  at  the  time  may  have  fully  justified  the  severity  of 
Wren’s  remarks ;  but  the  author  of  this  volume,  far  from 
regarding  the  tower  as  a  heap  of  defonnities,  thinks  that  ‘  the 
‘  pinnacles  and  bold  flying  buttresses  must  have  formed  a  very 
‘  striking  feature.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  were  parts  of 
‘the  original  design,  but  were  added,  as  Wren  intimates, 
‘  during  the  progress  of  the  building  to  strengthen  the  failing 
‘  tower  walls ;  and  if  so,  we  must  admire  the  skill  with  which 
‘  the  awkwardness  of  the  “  prop  ”  was  made  an  integral  feature 
‘  of  the  composition.  At  Gloucester,  Salisbury,  and  in  other 
‘  examples  the  flying  arches  pass  through  the  clerestories, 
‘  without  showing  much  outside.’*  If,  again,  the  materials 
employed  in  the  spire  of  Old  St.  Paul’s  enabled  the  architects 
to  raise  the  steeple  to  a  height  only  a  little  less  than  that  of 
Antwerp  or  of  Strasburg  (these  being,  it  must  be  remembered, 
on  towers  solid  from  the  base),  the  superiority  of  this  method 
over  the  more  pondei’ous  mass  of  stone,  which  at  Salisbury  im¬ 
perils  the  whole  fabric,  seems  to  be  conclusively  established. 
Mr.  Longman  justly  praises  this  spire,  with  the  tower  on 
which  it  rested,  as  ‘  culminating  points  of  the  composition,’ 
and  denies  that  the  use  of  lead  as  a  covering  must  necessarily 
cause  poverty  of  effect.  ‘  Lead,’  he  says,  ‘  is  even  more  capable 
‘  of  ornamentation  than  the  stubborn  material,  stone,  used  by 
‘  architects  in  such  cases ;  and  from  Dugdale’s  remarks  it  is 
‘  clear  that  the  lead-covered  roof  of  St.  Paul’s  was  much 
‘  admired.  On  the  Continent,  steeples  covei’ed  with  lead  are 
‘  more  common,  and  sometimes  furnish  beautiful  examples  of 
‘  lead-work.’ 

In  short,  whether  Avlthln  or  without.  Old  St.  Paul’s  stood 
among  the  first  of  the  churches  of  Christendom.  The  setting 
of  the  spire  on  the  tower  may  have  been  too  severely  simple, 
and  the  Avestern  front  f  may  have  exhibited  a  stern  plainness 


•  P.  36.  Wlietlicr  it  be  Avorth  Avhile  to  take  so  much  trouble  in 
order  to  support  a  tower  rising  out  from  a  building  beneath  it,  is  a 
distinct  question  ;  but  we  may  note  that  the  buttresses  of  St.  Paul 
seemed  to  have  so  far  answered  their  purpose  thnt  no  supporting  Avails 
were  needed  internally. 

I  Mr.  Ferrey’s  elev.ation  of  this  front  exhibits  no  toAvers.  This 
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which  carried  with  it  a  strong  temptation  to  Renaissance  archi¬ 
tects  to  try  their  hands  at  embellishing  it.  But  no  other  part 
of  the  building  lacked  a  sufficiency  of  richness,  while  certainly 
in  no  part  was  the  ornamentation  overdone.  The  transept 
fronts  in  their  chastened  gracefulness  were  no  unworthy  rivals 
of  those  of  Beverley,  Avhile  the  chapter-house,  small  though  it 
was,  Avas  perhaps  unmatched,  even  among  English  chapter- 
houses,  in  elegance  and  beauty. 

But  although  Old  St.  Paul’s  stood  until  the  gi-eat  fire  swept 
over  the  city,  it  had  undergone  since  the  days  of  Bonner  and 
Ridley  changes  w'hich  had  not  a  little  altered  its  character. 
The  soaring  steeple,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  building,  was 
gone,  and  the  tower  which  had  supported  it  ivas  practically  a 
ruin.  The  lightning  flash  Avhich  struck  the  spire  in  1561,. 
setting  the  w’oodwork  in  a  blaze  and  sending  down  the  metal 
of  the  bells  in  a  stream  of  liquid  fire  upon  the  church  below, 
was  but  a  precursor  of  the  greater  conflagration  Avhich  awaited 
it  a  century  later.  No  attempt  Avas  made  to  remedy  this  mis¬ 
chief.  There  Avas  enough  and  more  than  enough  to  do,  if  the 
body  of  the  church  Avas  to  be  made  fit  again  for  its  sacred  pur¬ 
poses.  On  all  sides  the  flames,  bursting  from  the  toAA'er,  had' 
travelled  along  the  roofs  Avhich,  falling  into  the  church,  filled 
it  Avith  masses  of  ruin.  The  Avork  of  restoration  Avas  taken  in 
hand ;  but  it  Avent  on  so  sloAvly  and  so  imperfectly  that  sixty- 
years  later  King  James  I.  AA'ent  in  state  to  the  Cathedral,  in 
the  hope  of  kindling  the  charity  of  his  subjects.  Not  many 
months  later  a  Royal  Commission  Avas  appointed  for  consider¬ 
ing  all  necessary  measures,  and  for  raising  funds  ;  and  among 
the  members  of  this  commission  Avas  Inigo  Jones,  Surveyor  of 
his  ^lajesty’s  Works.  This  appointment  made  it  clear  that 

omission  is  intentional,  because  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  turrets 
represented  in  Hollar’s  plate  as  flanking  the  portico  of  Inigo  Jones 
Avere  built  by  him  on  the  foundations  of  larger  towers.  In  the  early 
editions  of  Stow  mentiim  is  made  of  two  towers,  the  one  on  the  south¬ 
ern  side  adjoining  St.  Gregorj’’s  church  being  kuoAvn  as  the  Lollards’ 
Tower,  and  used  as  a  prison.  Mr.  Longman  thinks  that  the  turrets 
figured  by  Hollar  do  not  deserve  the  description  of  ‘  a  strong  tOAver  of 
‘  stone,’  and  are  hardly  large  enough  to  be  used  as  a  prison  ;  but  this 
is  perhaps  doubtful.  The  towers,  such  as  they  Avere,  were  probably 
Mxteenth  century  work ;  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  old  church  had 
any  western  toAvers.  Like  Salisbury,  Old  St.  Paul’s,  Ave  can  scarcely 
doubt,  Avould  have  been  far  better  without  them.  The  Lichfield  type- 
is  not  suited  to  churches  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  which  the  p3Ti»- 
midal  effect  can  be  given  only  by  a  single  toAver  and  steeple  brought 
into  no  comparison  Avith  humbler  rivals. 
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restoration  did  not  in  this  case  mean  a  return  to  ancient  forms. 
Such  a  course  was  not  thought  of ;  and  probably  no  feeling  of 
regret  was  felt,  as,  by  way  of  adorning  the  building,  the  net¬ 
work  of  tracery  disappeared  from  the  windows,  leaving  great 
chasms  in  the  naked  walls,  which  were  stripped  of  their  flying 
buttresses  and  pinnacles,  while  heavy  bands  of  stone  took  the 
place  of  the  open  parapets  which  had  been  carried  round  the 
whole  length  of  the  roof.  The  chapter-house,  shorn  of  its  high- 
pitched  octagonal  roof,  alone  remained  to  tell  of  a  ‘  manner  ’  of 
building,  as  it  was  termed,  which  had  received  its  death-blow. 
The  rose  window  in  the  gable  of  the  Avestern  front  shared  the 
fate  of  all  the  rest,  Avhile  beneath  it  arose  a  portico  of  sixteen 
Corinthian  columns,  66  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  rusti¬ 
cated  parapet  in  place  of  a  pediment.  Thus  renewed,  the 
building  exhibited,  in  Dean  Mllman’s  words,  a  dull,  flat  uni¬ 
formity,*  except  on  the  Avestern  front  Avhere  the  utmost  splen¬ 
dour  of  Renaissance  forms  struggled  Avith  the  utterly  alien 
outlines  of  the  old  Romanesque  church.  Jones,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Horace  Walpole,  had  made  tAvo  capital  faults ;  the 
first  being  that  he  had  rencAved  the  sides  with  very  bad  Gothic 
although  it  is  hard  indeed  to  see  how  this  term  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  part  of  his  Avork),  the  second  that  he  had  ‘  added 
‘  a  Roman  portico,  magnificent  and  beautiful  indeed,  but  Avhich 
^  had  no  affinity  Avith  the  ancient  parts  that  remained.’  In  a 
very  interesting  chapter  on  curious  customs  connected  with 
Old  St.  Paul’s,  Mr.  Longman  describes  the  several  uses  to 
Avhich  the  building  Avas  put  and  Avhich  involved  a  vast  amount 
of  abominable  and  shameless  profanation.  The  thieves  had 
entered  into  and  taken  possession  of  the  temple,  and  the  por¬ 
tico  of  Inigo  Jones  Avas,  in  Dean  Milman’s  Avords,  ‘  a  sort  of 
‘  compromise  with  the  money-changers,  Avho  Avere  at  least 
‘  ejected  from  the  church  itself,  though  it  might  be  impractica- 
‘  ble  to  expel  them  entirely  from  its  precincts.’ 

Frightful  as  was  the  disaster  Avhich  befell  the  city  of  London 
in  1666,  Ave  can  scarcely  regret  that  it  sealed  the  doom  of  the 
great  church  Avhich  Inigo  .1  ones  had  sought  to  beautify  under 
the  auspices  of  Laud.  Even  before  the  great  catastrophe 
"Wren,  on  being  appointed  to  the  Commission  issued  in  1663, 
had  urged,  not  merely  the  need  of  completing  the  Cathedral 
‘  after  a  good  Roman  manner,’  instead  of  ‘  the  Gothic  rudeness 
‘  of  the  old  design,’  but  the  great  advantage  which  would  be 
gained  for  the  church  both  within  and  without  ‘  by  cutting  off 
*  the  inner  corners  of  the  cross,  to  reduce  this  middle  part  to  a 


*  Annals  of  St.  Paul’s,  p.  336, 
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*  spadous  dome  or  rotundo,  with  a  cupola  or  hemispherical  roof.’ 
The  design  which  embodied  this  idea  is  given  among  the  illus¬ 
trations  which,  as  accurate  as  they  are  beautiful,  enable  the 
reader  to  test  every  statement  in  these  pages;  but  while  it 
shows  how  great  a  work  Wren  could  produce  if  left  wholly 
to  the  guidance  of  his  own  genius,  it  also  shows  that 
nothing  but  dissatisfaction  could  in  the  long  run  be  the  result 
of  combinations  which  could  be  compared,  in  the  words  of 
Horace,  only  to  monstrosities  in  which  a  human  head  rested  on 
a  horse’s  neck.  That  Wren  could  look  with  any  feelings  of 
real  admiration  on  such  a  fabric  as  that  of  Old  St.  Paul’s  was 
a  sheer  impossibility.  All  that  for  years  past  had  been  done 
in  the  way  of  restoration  had  been  in  the  direction  to  which 
his  own  taste  and  inclination  led  him ;  and  even  if  the  building 
had  retained  all  the  grandeur  of  the  time  when  the  Spanish 
Philip  worshipped  mthin  its  walls,  his  keen  eye  would  have 
been  quic'ker  to  discern  its  defects  than  its  merits.  What  is 
called  bad  work  may  be  found  in  every  old  English  building, 
in  the  most  sumptuous  scarcely  less  often  than  in  the  meanest. 
Pier-arch  mouldings  awkwardly  turned,  guiding-lines  not 
always  strictly  followed,  walls  not  raised  with  mathematical 
exactness,  may  be  seen  in  Salisbury  and  Exeter,  in  Ely  or  in 
York  ;  and  Mr.  Longman  is  justified  in  asserting  that  Wren’s 
‘  remarks  charging  the  builders  of  Old  St.  Paul’s  with  faulty 
‘  construction  must  be  considered  overstrained  when  we  reflect 
‘  that  the  Cathedral  had  stood  for  four  hundred  years,  and  that 
‘  many;  parts  of  its  walls  required  gunpowder  and  battering- 
‘  rams  to  destroy  them’  (p.  22).  The  building  was,  beyond 
doubt,  far  stronger  than  Wren  had  taken  it  to  be;  and  the  work 
of  renovation  would  probably  have  involved  fewer  dangers  than 
he  anticipated.  That  no  such  attempt  was  seriously  made  is 
not  a  cause  for  regret;  but  a  strange  comment  on  Wren’s  own 
censures  is  furnished  by  the  description  of  the  mast,  forty  feet 
long,  armed  with  a  great  iron  spike,  and  fortified  with  bars  and 
ferrels,  which  for  a  whole  day  the  despairing  workmen  hurled 
agmnst  a  single  spot  in  the  wall  without  producing  any  visible 
effect.  On  the  second  day  it  was  seen  to  tremble  at  the  top, 
but  some  hours  passed  before  it  fell :  and  yet  this  wall  had 
been  subjected  to  as  fierce  a  fire  as  any  which  has  ever  laid 
cities  in  ashes.  Wren  used  this  machine  for  beating  down  the 
fest  of  the  walls. 

.  '  So  passed  away  a  structure  which,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  merits  or,  its  defects,  was  unquestionably  the  work  of 
Englishmen  building  not  after  this  or  that  ‘manner,’  but 
following  the  order  which  in  their  own  day  they  found 
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established — working,  nevertheless,  not  servilely,  hut  carrying 
out  to  their  logical  results,  Avhether  for  good  or  for  evil,  the 
principles  on  which  their  predecessors  had  acted  already.  Of 
the  cost  of  this  building  we  know  nothing,  of  the  builders 
scarcely  more,  and  on  the  designs  we  cannot  lay  our  hands. 
The  task  of  designing  the  structure  which  was  to  take  its 
place  was  entrusted  to  one  man.  By  him  were  made  a  series 
of  drawings,  illustrating  with  singular  clearness  the  course  in 
which  a  great  idea  is  brought  to  perfection ;  *  and  these  draw¬ 
ings,  as  exhibiting  the  growth  of  the  idea,  possess,  we  should 
suppose,  a  value  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate. 
AVe  may  not  regard  the  St.  Paul’s  of  our  own  day  as  an 
absolutely  faultless  structure ;  but  the  question  whether  the 


*  The  genius  of  AVren  is  not  called  into  question,  if  we  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  Evelyn’s  statement  that  the  cupola  was  ‘a  form, of  church 
‘  building  not  as  yet  known  in  England,  but  of  wonderful  grace.’  The 
ignorance  implied  in  these  words  is,  in  truth,  to  adopt  Dean  Milman’s 
phrase,  singularly  characteristic  of  the  times.  (Annals  of  St.  Paul’s, 
p.  398.)  In  1GC5  AVren  made  a  journey  to  France ;  but  his  diary  says 
nothing  ‘  about  the  matchless  French  cathedrals — Amiens,  Rheims, 
‘  Chartres,  Rouen,  or  even  of  what  he  could  not  but  see,  Notre  Dame 
‘  of  Paris.  He  studied  with  great  care  the  Louvre,  Versailles,  and 
‘  describes  them  with  felicitous  judgment,  as  also  St.  Germains,  Fon- 
‘  tainebleau,  and  the  “  incomparable  villas  ”  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
‘  Paris.  Of  any  church  he  is  silent.’  In  fact  his  eye  was  open  only 
to  forms  of  a  certain  kind  ;  and  the  same  partiality  removed  from  the 
horizon  of  Evelyn’s  vision  that  great  dome  of  Ely,  than  which  Mr. 
Fergusson  doubts  whether  in  the  whole  range  of  Gothic  architecture, 
either  here  or  on  the  Continent,  there  exists  a  feature  more  beautiful. 
Alan  of  Walsingham  alone,  in  his  judgment,  ‘seems  to  have  conceived 
‘  the  idea  of  abolishing  what  was  in  fact  the  bathos  of  the  style — the 
‘  narrow  tall  opening  of  the  central  tower  which,  though  possessing 
‘  exaggerated  height,  gave  neither  space  nor  dignity  internally  to  the 
‘  central  feature  of  the  design.  By  the  arrangement  which  he  adopted 
‘  a  central  area  was  obtained  more  than  three  times  the  extent  of  that 
‘  originally  existing ;  and,  more  than  this,  propriety  and  poetry  of 
‘  design  which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.’  {History  of  Architecture, 
ii.  16.)  His  remarks  on  this  structure  in  his  ‘  History  of  Modem 
‘  Architecture,’  p.  269,  are  even  more  emphatic  in  their  praise.  The 
octagon  of  Ely  is,  in  trutli,  a  real  dome,  wliich  by  removing  the  upper 
octagon,  which  rises  as  a  louvre  above  it,  would  be  almost  perfect : 
but  some  details  of  this  portion  of  the  church  might  be  severely 
criticised  for  poverty  of  design,  if  not  of  execution.  The  comparative 
failure  is  perhaps  not  much  to  be  regretted ;  but  the  degree  in  which 
success  has  been  achieved  must  be  taken  into  account  in  discussing 
the  beauties  or  faults  of  the  great  works,  whether  of  Wren,  of 
Bramante,  or  San  Gallo. 
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excellence  of  a  building  arises  from  the  idea  which  brought  it 
into  life  becomes  one  of  supreme  im])ortance  at  a  time  when 
architectural  forms,  and  the  possibility  of  developing  new 
architectural  styles,  are  subjects  of  almost  fierce  controversy. 
If  our  judgment  on  any  matters  is  to  be  worth  anything,  it 
must  be  not  only  clearly  expressed,  but  also  in  accordance  with 
facts ;  and  these  qualifications  are  especially  needed  in  treating 
of  a  state  of  things  which  is  confessedly  unsatisfactory.  The 
buildings  raised  at  the  present  day  are  raised  in  different  styles ; 
but  that  the  workmanship  of  the  details  belonging  to  these 
styles  is  wrought  with  a  care  and  exactness  equal  to  that  of 
the  time  which  marks  the  palmiest  days  of  these  styles, 
there  can,  we  believe,  be  no  doubt  at  all.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  this  detail  may  be  misapplied,  the  ornament 
overloaded,  and  the  design  itself  pretentious  or  ill-suited  to 
its  purpose :  but  the  question  is  whether  we  should  remedy 
present  evils  and  achieve  greater  success  if  we  insisted  that  for 
future  buildings  there  should  be  no  designs  at  all. 

That  this  is  the  course  Avhich  should  be  adopted,  if  we  wish 
to  keep  English  art  from  sinking  continually  to  lower  depths 
of  degradation,  we  are  gravely  assured  by  some  who  profess  to 
speak  with  authority,  and  who  draw  pictures  of  society  in  the 
middle  ages  for  which  w'e  should  be  glad  to  find  adequate 
historical  evidence.  The  point  thus  raised  is  one  of  supreme 
importance.  Whatever  may  be  the  quality  of  the  work,  there 
are  faults  in  the  architectural  ])ractice  of  the  age  to  which  we 
cannot  blind  our  eyes.  A  dozen  successive  buildings  may 
exhibit  forms  which  had  their  origin  in  Italy,  Germany,  Lom¬ 
bardy,  France,  Aquitaine,  or  elsewhere,  by  the  side  of  others 
which  may  more  strictly  deserve  to  be  called  English.  These 
buildings,  again,  in  spite  of  a  lavish  abundance  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  may  exhibit  a  miserable  poverty  of  design,  or  the  design 
may  be  utterly  unsuited  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  building 
is  required.  There  may  be  mere  pretentiousness  where  there 
should  be  dignity,  and  an  apparent  display  of  the  ingenuity 
and  cleverness  of  the  architect  where  the  thought  of  the  work¬ 
man  should  be  lost  in  admiration  of  the  excellence  of  his  work. 
All  this  w'e  may  readily  admit  and  deplore ;  we  may  even 
allow  that  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  has  been  not  much  too 
severe  in  his  scathing  criticism  of  the  Midland  Railway  Ter¬ 
minus.*  The  superabundance  of  polished  granite  and  carved 
stone  throughout  the  structure  may  be  a  ludicrous  blunder. 
The  eye  may  be  ‘  constantly  troubled  and  tormented,  and  the 
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‘  mechanical  patterns  follow  one  another  with  such  rapidity 

*  and  perseverance,  that  the  mind  becomes  irritated  where  it 

*  ought  to  be  gratified,  and  goaded  to  criticism  where  it  should 

*  be  led  calmly  to  approve.’  There  may  be  ample  ground  for 
irritation  when  we  find  an  elaboration  worthy  of  a  palace 
‘  used  as  an  advertising  medium  for  bagmen’s  bedrooms  and  the 
‘  costly  discomforts  of  a  terminus  hotel.’  *  All  this  may  prove 
that  the  architect  has  wofully  misapprehended  the  nature  of  his 
work ;  but  the  question  is  whether  the  evils  now  complained 
of  would  have  been  avoided  if  the  task  of  raising  a  suitable 
terminus  station  had  been  left  altogether  in  the  hands  of 
masons,  carpenters,  paviours,  and  glaziers, — in  other  words, 
whether  the  guidance  of  a  single  mind  be  or  be  not  necessary. 
Not  only  is  the  necessity  of  this  guidance  denied  by  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer,  but  we  are  assured  that  to  this  guidance 
may  be  traced  all  the  faults  of  modem  practice.  In  the  olden 
time,  we  are  told,  workmen  were  employed  ‘  whose  delight 
‘  was  in  the  product  of  their  own  skill,  and  with  whom  the 
‘  employer  was  in  constant  and  familiar  intercourse.  The 

*  style  of  work  was  national  and  as  well  understood  by  the 

*  people  as  their  own  language.  People  no  more  thought  of 

*  building  in  “  styles  ”  than  of  talking  in  “  tongues.”  The 
‘  mason  could  build  simply  for  a  cottage  or  gloriously  for  a 

*  cathedral.  His  perfect  familiarity  with  his  work,  his  good 
^  sense  and  cultivated  imagination,  were  his  only  guides ;  and  to 
‘  these  plain  working  men,  whom  our  modern  architects  are 
‘  very  proud  to  imitate,  we  are  indebted  for  the  chief  remain- 

*  ing  glories  of  the  middle  ages.  .  .  .  The  Panathenaic  frieze 
‘  appears  to  he  the  direct  expression  of  the  chisel  without  even 
‘  previous  modelling.  ...  So  in  our  old  churches  and 
‘  cathedrals,  the  design  was  obviously  done  by  the  workman ; 

*  in  fact,  there  is  no  record  of  design  at  all.  The  work  was 
‘  “  built  ”  or  the  stone  was  “  cut,”  and  that  included  Avhat  we 
‘  call  the  design.’  f  This  thesis  is  illustrated  by  a  political 
history  not  altogether  like  that  of  the  contemporary  w'riters 
from  the  times  of  the  Conquest  onwards.  The  massive  Nor¬ 
man  is  supposed  to  exhibit  the  crushing  power  of  the  conquer¬ 
ing  race.  .The  Early  English  work  of  the  twelfth  century  is 

*  a  symj)tom  of  the  rising  spirit  of  the  working  men,’,  and 
attests  the  reviving  happiness  of  the  nation,  which  culminated 
under  the  Edwards.  ‘  The  workmen  then  were  quite  at  ease. 
‘  They  worked  among  intelligent  and  sympathising  friends. 


*  Quarterly  Eeview,  April  1872,  p.  302. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  305. 
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‘  The  clergy,  who  were  the  main  dispensers  of  the  surplus  in- 
‘  come  of  the  nation,  were  men  of  the  people,  and  they  planned 
‘  and  built’  in  a  dignified  and  manly  way.  Even  when  in  the 
‘  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  mere  commercial  wealth  be- 
‘  came  a  predominating  influence,  and  the  workman  was 
‘  gradually  sinking,  as  the  man  of  trade  rose  higher  in  the 
‘  financial  world,  the  churchmen  still  maintained  the  architec- 
‘  tural  dignity  of  their  order,  until  at  last  the  tide  of  luxury 
‘  swept  merit  all  away,  and  the  Italian  fashion  took  its  place.’* 

W e  believe  all  this  to  be  romance,  and  romance  of  a  very 
dangerous  kind.  Not  only  is  the  course  of  architectural  de¬ 
velopment  represented  as  depending  wholly  on  the  discomforts 
or  happiness  of  a  people,  but  the  possibility  that  there  may 
have  been  other  causes  at  work  is  quietly  put  out  of  sight,  and 
we  are  left  to  infer,  if  we  please,  that  old  English  work  might 
have  gone  on  for  an  indefinite  time,  either  in  its  latest  or  in 
some  fresh  phases,  if  the  growing  luxury  of  the  nation  had  not 
sealed  its  doom.  In  this  respect  the  Quarterly  Reviewer 
agrees  remarkably  with  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  throughout  his 
volumes  on  the  history  of  architecture  is  not  less  vehement  in 
his  condemnation  of  what  he  terms  copying,  although  he 
nowhere  uses  the  Reviewer’s  language  of  infinite  contempt 
for  the  architectural  profession  generally.  These  opinions  we 
have  combated  more  than  once,t  and  we  can  but  repeat  our 
conviction  that  they  stand  on  no  evidence  of  facts,  but  that 
rather  they  so  distort  facts  as  to  be  thoroughly  deceptive. 
There  is  no  proof  that  the  workmanship  of  the  Romanesque 
churches  is  in  its  kind  less  good  than  that  of  the  styles  known 
as  the  Lancet  and  the  Second  Pointed ;  nor  can  we  say  that 
continuous  or  perpendicular  work  is  in  itself  worse  than  that  of 
the  earlier  styles.  We  have  insisted  that  from  first  to  last 
there  is  a  philosophical  sequence  between  the  several  styles  until 
the  rise  or  intrusion  of  the  Renaissance,  and  that  this  insepar¬ 
able  connexion  rendered  any  other  course  than  that  which  they 
actually  took  inevitable.  We  have  maintained  that  the  genuine 
architecture  of  the  round  arch,  to  which  we  give  the  names  of 
Romanesque  or  Norman,  led  inevitably  to  the  adoption  of  the 
pointed  arch,  and  that  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch  necessarily 
developed  two  styles,  the  idea  of  the  former  consisting  in  the 
production  •  of  unity  by  the  subordination  of  parts  retaining 
their  independent  existence,  that  of  the  latter  in  the  produc- 

•  Quarterly  Review,  April  1872,  p.  315. 

Edinburgh  Review,  January  1857,  Art.  IV ,  and  July  1863,  Art. 
III. 
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tion  of  unity  by  the  fusion  of  parts.  We  have  said  that  these 
two  ideas,  with  the  transitional  stages  leading  from  one  to  the 
other,  explain  the  whole  course  of  English  architecture  from 
times  pi’cceding  the  building  of  Wall  ham  Abbey  to  the  erection 
of  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel  at  AVestminster ;  that  the  real  point 
of  separation  was  reached,  and  the  downward  course,  if  such  it 
must  be  termed,  begun,  when  geometrical  forms  were  aban¬ 
doned  for  the  flowing ;  and  that  when  the  lines  of  flowing 
tracery  were  superseded  by  perpendicular  lines,  the  course  of 
English  architecture  reached  its  close.  It  had  no  further  ideas 
to  woi-k  out,  and  no  safeguard  remained  against  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  foreign  styles.  It  is  true  that  as  the  English  builders 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  goal,  the  weakening  of  the  idea 
from  which  the  flowing  and  continuous  English  styles  hud 
.sprung  gradually  impoverished  their  conceptions  and  debased 
their  workmanship ;  but  the  death-blow  was  given,  not  by  the 
growth  of  luxury,  but  by  the  lack  of  any  fresh  ideas  which 
might  lead  them  into  new  paths. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  for  a  moment  admit  that  our  great 
buildings  sprang  up  at  hap-hazard,  as  the  result  of  conferences 
between  workmen  of  various  kinds  employed  upon  them.  It  is 
simply  impossible,  in  the  absence  of  the  clearest  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  to  believe  this  of  such  a  building  as  Salisbury  Cathe¬ 
dral, — a  structure  which  is  as  manifestly  the  conception  of  a 
single  mind  as  the  Octagon  of  Ely  is  the  work  of  Alan  of  AA’^al- 
singham.  Unfortunately,  the  criticism  of  the  Quarterly  Re¬ 
viewer,  and  in  a  less  degree  that  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  involves 
a  fatal  temptation  to  manipulate  facts  ;  nor  can  we  be  sui’prised 
if  with  such  methods  facts  become  or  seem  to  become  elastic. 
If  a  building  clearly  shows  in  all  its  j)arts  fertility  of  genius 
as  well  as  excellence  of  workmanship,  it  is  easy  to  represent  it 
as  the  production  of  an  age  when  art  was  really  living,  and 
when  all  the  workmen  wrought  out  in  exquisite  gracefulness 
and  propriety  of  detail  the  notion  sketched  out  roughly  or  per¬ 
haps  barely  outlined  by  the  master  mind  among  them.  If 
another  structure  exhibits  rather  a  rigid  regularity  of  parts 
and  an  unbroken  uniformity  of  plan,  it  is  not  less  easy  to 
ascribe  it  to  an  age  when  the  independent  alliance  or  partner¬ 
ship  of  workmen  had  been  weakened  by  the  rise  of  a  class  re¬ 
sembling  the  professional  architects  of  our  own  day.  In  short, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  into 
which  critics  may  not  be  led,  when  they  judge  by  standards  of 
their  own  making ;  and  so  in  fact  w'e  find  it.  The  Quarterly 
Reviewer,  starting  with  a  feeling  of  contempt,  or  at  least  of 
•extreme  susi)icion,  for  all  designs  by  professional  architects. 
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naturally  judges  buildings  more  severely  in  proportion  as  they 
approach  a  studied  regularity  of  parts,  and  his  dissatisfaction 
therefore  necessarily  becomes  greatest  when  he  has  to  speak  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Cologne.  With  him  this  building  is  ‘  a  favour- 
‘  able  and  emphatic  specimen  of  the  highest  style  of  profes- 
‘  sional  work.’  ‘  The  original  design,’  he  adds,  ‘  made  at  a  time 
‘  when  art  became  stagnant  and  composers  had  begun  to  take 
‘  the  lead,  has  been  discovered  and  for  the  most  part  faithfully 
‘  followed  ;  and  shortly  we  may  see  completed  here  the  biggest, 
‘  tallest,  most  uninteresting  Gothic  cathedral  in  the  world, — 
‘  the  very  climax  of  scholastic  worjt.’*  This  design  belongs  to 
an  age  but  a  little  later  than  that  which  produced  Westminster 
Abbey  or  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens,  an  age  which  he  has 
described  as  the  very  paradise  of  the  Avorkmen  ;  but  because  it 
exhibits  too  much  of  mathematical  precision  we  are  at  once 
assured  that  art  had  become  stagnant.  The  criticism  in  its  general 
tone  is  strangely  like  that  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  sj)eaks  of  the 
design  as  ‘  so  mathematically  perfect  that  not  one  little  corner 
^  is  left  for  poetry,’  and  consequently  as  ‘  infinitely  less  inter- 
*  esting  than  many  buildings  of  far  less  pretensions :  ’f  but  here 
the  resemblance  ends.  Far  from  being  built  at  a  time  Avhen  art 
had  become  stagnant,  it  has,  in  Mr.  Fergusson’s  belief,  ‘the 
‘  advantage  of  having  been  designed  exactly  at  the  best  age ;  ’ 
and  far  from  being  the  ‘  climax  of  scholastic  work,’  it  is  ‘  a  noble 
‘  conception  of  a  mason,’  that  is  of  a  workman,  the  porches  of 
Rheims,  Chartres,  and  Wells  being  the  Avorks  of  artists  in  the 
‘  highest  sense  of  the  words,’  that  is,  Ave  suppose,  of  men  who 
had  made  architecture  their  profession. 

We  are  fully  justified,  not  only  in  making  our  escape  from 
this  labyrinth  of  inconsistent  assertions,  if  not  of  real  contra¬ 
dictions,  but  in  asserting  that  the  great  buildings  of  the  middle 
ages  are  as  much  the  fruit  of  deliberate  and  well-prepared 
design  as  New  St.  Paul’s  is  the  Avork  of  Christopher  Wren. 
The  graceful  ease  or  the  mathematical  stiffness  of  different 
structures  may  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  one  mind  and  another;  nor  is  the  originality  or  the 
strength  of  Wren’s  genius  called  into  question,  because  he 
chose  to  folloAV,  as  he  termed  it,  the  Roman  manner, — in  other 
words,  to  adopt  forms  Avhich  Avere  not  English.  Wren  had  a 
work  to  do ;  and  ‘  throughout  Christendom,’  as  Dean  Milman 
rightly  insists,  ‘  the  feeling,  the  skill,  the  tradition  of  Gothic 
‘  architecture  had  entirely  died  out.’J  If  Ave  are  to  believe 

*  Quarterly  RevieAV,  April  1872,  p.  332. 

t  History  of  Architecture,  i.  616. 

j  Annals  of  St.  Paul’s,  p.  336. 
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Mr.  Fergusson,  they  have  not  yet  been  revived :  and  Gothic 
and  Classical  forms  are  alike  condemned  as  shifts  to  which  none 
but  copyists  would  resort.  But  in  place  of  censures  which 
seem  to  block  up  every  path,  it  would  be  more  considerate  if 
Mr.  Fergusson  would  tell  us  what  road  he  would  have  wished 
Wren  to  take,  or  what  course  he  would  desire  our  architects  to 
follow  now.  Happily,  Wren’s  mind  was  made  up  at  once ;  and 
we  may  rejoice  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  any  so- 
called  Gothic  detail  into  the  design  for  his  great  Cathedral.* 
From  the  first  the  idea  of  a  mighty  dome  brooding  over  a  vast 


*  Mr.  Longman  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  Wren’s  works  as  showing 
that,  ‘  however  much  he  may  have  shared  the  prejudices  of  the  day  as 
‘  regards  minor  forms  and  details,  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  the 
‘  principles  of  Gothic  composition.’  (P.  22.)  This  appears  to  us 
to  be  a  rash  statement ;  for  can  anyone  be  said  to  have  mastered  the 
principles  of  a  style,  whose  buildings  fail  to  display  really  good  work¬ 
manship  in  the  details  of  that  style  ?  Wren  built  certain  churches 
which  may  justify  us  in  saying  that  he  had  caught  the  general  spirit 
of  old  English  outlines,  but  certainly  not  one  which  exhibits  the  per¬ 
fection  of  old  English  detail ;  nor  can  anything  more  than  this  be 
meant  by  tJie  assertion  that  ‘  Wren  built  the  tower  of  the  church  of 
*  St.  Dimstan’s  in  the  East,  and  of  St.  Michael’s,  Comhill,  in  the  Gothic 
‘  style.’  (P.  85.)  It  is  no  disparagement  to  Wren  to  say  that  all 
his  so-called  Gothic  work  would  in  the  eyes  of  Alan  of  Walsingham 
and  William  of  Wykeham  have  appeared  utterly  contemptible ;  and 
Wren,  in  turn,  would  have  been  the  last  man  to  allow  that  the  bung¬ 
ling  attempts  of  mediaeval  builders  to  turn  out  a  genuine  Corinthian 
capital  would  deserve  anything  better  than  a  severe  condemnation.  It 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  compare  the  incipient  Ionic  capitals  dug 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Khorsabad  with  the  piers  of  tlie  Erechtheion  as  to 
place  the  Gothic  details  of  Wren  by  the  side  of  the  exquisite  mould¬ 
ings  and  living  foliage  which  delight  the  eye  in  the  minsters  of  Bever¬ 
ley,  York,  Lincoln,  or  Ely.  But  that  Wren,  had  he  lived  at  the 
present  time,  ‘  would  have  been,  not  only  the  greatest  Classic  but  the 
‘  greatest  Gothic  architect  of  the  day,’  is  very  possible.  No  one  work 
which  came  from  his  hand  fails  to  exhibit  marks  of  genius,  although 
some  may  betray  tokens  of  haste  and  negligence.  But  it  is  no  praise 
to  so  great  a  man  to  ascribe  to  him  a  knowledge  to  which  he  laid  no 
claim.  All  who  have  made  the  English  architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  subject  of  serious  study  know  that  the  foundations  of  this 
study  must  be  laid  in  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  mouldings  of 
the  several  styles ;  and  of  these  mouldings  Wren  knew  nothing.  The 
best  ‘  Gothic  ’  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  to  the  genuine  mediaeval 
work  but  as  the  feeble  and  uncertain  outlines  of  a  child  compared 
with  the  elaborate  picture  of  a  consummate  artist.  The  greatness  of 
Wren’s  reputation  can  never  be  dimmed  by  a  candid  acknowledgment 
of  his  deficiencies. 
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assemblage  of  worshippers,  an  idea  realised  only  as  yesterday, 
floated  before  his  imagination.  This  notion  he  had  sought  to 
work  out  even  before  the  great  fire,  while  no  thought  was 
entertained  of  doing  more  than  patching  up  the  old  building ; 
but  it  passed  through  many  forms  before  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  work  was  laid.  His  second  and  favourite  design  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  model  preserved  at  Kensington,  if  the  term  may 
be  used  when  negligence  or  violence  has  deprived  it  of  the 
magnificent  portico,  at  once  more  majestic  and  more  beautiful 
than  that  which  Inigo  Jones  had  reared  before  the  western  doors 
of  Old  St.  Paul’s.  In  spite  of  this  very  splendid  feature  this 
design  cannot  be  compared  externally  with  the  immeasurably 
more  dignified  structure  which  now  rests  on  the  summit  of 
Ludgate  Hill.  Internally  it  would  have  been,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt,  far  more  beautiful,  as  being  throughout  thoroughly  har¬ 
monious.  But  although  the  clergy  had  no  desire  to  retain  the 
details  of  the  old  churches,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  break  the  tra¬ 
ditions  associated  with  the  Latin  cross.  The  second  design  of 
Wren  was  practically  a  Byzantine  cupola  with  the  strange 
difference  that  the  circular  apses  surrounding  the  dome,  as  in 
the  great  church  of  Justinian,  are  shorn  away,  concave  quarter 
circles  appearing  externally  in  their  place.  It  is  jwssible  that 
a  form  so  unusual,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  so  unpleasing,  may 
have  made  the  clergy  less  inclined  to  its  adoption ;  but  the 
objection  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  was  grounded  on  the  fact  that 
the  model  was  ‘  not  enough  of  a  Cathedral  fashion,  to  instance 
‘  particularly  in  that  the  Quire  was  designed  circular,’  and  that 
there  were  no  aisles  or  naves.*  The  design  which  was  subse¬ 
quently  approved  by  Charles  II.  as  ‘  very  artificial,  proper, 

‘  and  useful,’  might,  if  it  had  been  the  first  framed  by  Wren, 
have  gone  far  towards  shaking  faith  in  his  genius.  Happily, 
the  warrant  of  approval  gave  him  licence  to  make  variations, 

‘  rather  ornamental  than  essential,  as  from  time  to  time  he 
‘should  see  proper;’  and  still  more  happily  Wren  availed 
himself  of  this  licence  to  make  alterations  so  essential  that  the 
building  now  existing  resembles  the  approved  design  scarcely 
more  than  it  resembles  Old  St.  Paul’s. 

Of  these  several  designs  (and  their  number  is  very  large) 
Mr.  Longman  has  carefully  and  patiently  given  the  history, 
while  many  of  them  are  illustrated  both  by  plans  and  by  sec¬ 
tional  and  perspective  drawings ;  and  in  the  case  of  most  of 
them  he  has  further  cited  the  remarks,  whether  in  the  way  of 
praise  or  blame,  made  in  reference  to  them  by  architectural 


*  P.  110. 
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critics.  One  of  the  intermediate  designs  is  singularly  instruc¬ 
tive,  as  showing  how  the  genius  of  Wren  hit  upon  a  mode  of 
supporting  domes,  (never  adopted  in  Europe,  but  by  no  means 
imknown  in  the  East,)  by  which  the  arches  of  the  pendentives 
intersect  one  another  and  form  a  mass  of  masonry  stable  in 
itself  and  capable  of  counteracting  any  thrust  from  the  pressure 
of  the  dome.  In  most  European  domes,  Mr.  Fergusson 
remarks,  huge  masses  thrown  on  the  haunches  hide  the  external 
form,  ‘  a  singularly  clumsy  expedient  in  every  respect,  com- 
‘  pared  with  the  elegant  mode  of  hanging  the  weight  inside.’ 
But  this  method,  for  Avhatever  reason,  was  abandoned  in  favour 
of  another  which  shows  in  a  degree  not  less  striking  the  con¬ 
summate  mechanical  genius  of  Wren.  The  feeling  of  the  time 
required  him  to  raise  his  outer  dome*  to  a  height  which,  allow¬ 
ing  for  its  mightier  mass,  might  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
steeple  which  had  once  soared  upward  from  the  same  spot. 
This  height  could  not  be  made  to  harmonise  with  Wren’s  inter¬ 
nal  designs,  and  he  resolved  accordingly  to  supjwrt  his  outer 
dome  with  its  heavy  stone  lantern  on  a  cone  rising  from  the 
order  on  which  he  raised  the  inner  dome.  This  order  consists 
of  thirty-two  Corinthian  pilasters,  which  assuredly  appear  at 
the  present  time  to  converge  to  a  centre  at  some  point  about 
four  or  five  diameters  above  the  base  of  the  Whispering 
Gallery.  The  effect  is  singularly  disagreeable;  but  Mr.  Fer¬ 
gusson  asserts  that  this  seeming  convergence  is  caused  by  a  real 
departure  from  the  perpendicular,  the  cone  which  supports  the 
outer  shell  being  thus,  in  fact,  continued  below  the  drum  of 
the  internal  dome.  Regarding  the  introduction  of  this  cone 
as  ‘  a  masterstroke  of  mechanical  skill,’  he  adds  that  ‘  there  is 
‘  perhaps  no  instance  in  monumental  architecture  where  the 
*  mechanical  exigencies  have  been  allowed  so  completely  to 
‘  govern  the  artistic  as  this,  and  we  cannot  but  feci  that  Ave  are 
verging  so  nearly  on  the  limit  of  stability  as  to  give  rise  to  a 


*  Too  much  has,  perhaps,  been  said  about  this  covering  of  the 
inner  dome  of  St.  Paul’s.  It  may,  or  may  not,  be  better  that,  as  in 
Justinian’s  church  at  Constantinople,  tlie  dome  seen  from  Avithout 
should  be  the  vault  beheld  from  Avithin  ;  and  if  this  be  a  praise  it  must 
be  conceded  Avith  but  slight  qualificjition  to  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome.  But  it  seems  unreasonable  to  condemn  an  architect  for  giving 
an  outer  roof  not  concentric  Avith  his  internal  vault,  unless  all  buildings 
having  an  outer  roof  over  an  inner  ceiling  are  to  be  condemned  im¬ 
partially.  On  this  score  no  architects  have  been  greater  ofiPenders 
than  those  of  the  middle  ages,  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  feet  sometimes 
intervening  betAveen  the  outer  ridge  of  the  roof  and  the  inner  vault  of 
the  church. 
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‘  feeling  either  of  falsehood  or  insecuritjr  utterly  destructive  of 
‘  all  grandeur  in  the  building.’*  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
"Wren  should  thus  deliberately  mar  the  most  magnificent  por¬ 
tion  of  his  work,  by  a  device  which,  as  he  must  have  felt, 
would  obtrude  itself  painfully  on  the  eyes  of  all  spectators ; 
but  Dean  Milman  cites  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Penrose — an  opinion 
to  which  we  must  attach  the  greatest  weight  — that  this  seeming 
leaning  forward  is  merely  the  optical  effect  produced  by  the 
comparison  with  the  architecture  of  Thornhill’s  paintings, 
which  throws  them  forwards,  t  The  opinion  concerns  a  plain 
matter  of  fact;  but  if  Mr.  Penrose  be  right,  Mr.  Fergusson 
is  wholly  without  excuse  for  inserting  in  his  ‘  History  ’  a  half¬ 
section  and  half-elevation  of  the  dome,  in  which  the  walls  of 
the  order  are  represented  as  converging  towards  the  base  of 
the  cone.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Penrose  could  not  have  given 
this  opinion,  had  he  been  aware  of  measurements  which  would 
convict  him  of  error ;  and  without  the  authority  of  measure¬ 
ments  Mr.  Fergusson’s  section  is  not  merely  worthless  but 
mischievous.  But  if  this  almost  matchless  dome  is  thus  marred 
by  no  fault  of  the  architect,  an  argument  of  irresistible  force 
is  furnished  for  the  immediate  removal  of  paintings  which, 
whatever  may  be  their  intrinsic  merit,  are  in  their  present 
position  simply  offensive.  In  the  later  judgment  of  Dean 
Milman  the  whole  was  an  egregious  mistake,  and  the  cost  and 
labour  expended  on  their  restoration  a  subject  of  deep  regret. 
AVhen  we  remember,  further,  that  the  employment  of  Sir 
James  Thornhill  was  against  Wren’s  expressed  wishes,  we 
may  surely  hope  that  these  disfigurements  may  not  long  remain 
to  vex  the  eye  of  all  beholders.  Dean  Milman  has  passed 
upon  them  an  emphatic  condemnation. 

‘  To  paint  a  cupola,’  lie  insists,  ‘  nothing  less  was  required  than  the 
free,  delicate,  accurate  touch,  the  brilliant  colour,  the  air  and  trans- 
lucence,  of  Correggio.  Instead  of  lifting  the  sight  and  thought  heaven¬ 
wards,  Thornhill’s  work,  with  its  opaque  and  ponderous  masses,  lies 
like  a  weight  upon  the  eye  and  mind.  It  was  a  fatal  fashion  of  the 
times;  no  ceiling  was  allowed  its  proper  elevation;  it  was  brought 
down  by  heavy  masses  of  painting — 

‘  “  Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  or  Laguerre.”  ’ 

Indeed,  we  much  doubt  whether  the  task  of  bringing  St. 
Paul’s  into  the  condition  in  which  Wren  longed  and  would 
have  rejoiced  to  see  it  can  be  very  considerably  advanced,. 


*  History  of  Modem  Architecture,  p.  271. 

Annals  of  St.  Paul’s,  p.  441.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Long¬ 
man’s  work  gives  no  section  of  this  part  of  the  dome. 
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until  all  exiatng  biota '  and  disfigurements  shall  have '  been 
removed.  Foremost  among  these  are  Thornhill’s  pictures; 
but  scarcely  less  destructive  of  the'  general  effect  of  Wren’s 
design  is  the  heavy  and  opaque  colouring  laid  on  upon  the 
order  round  the  apse,  filling  as  with  impenetrable  blackness  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  eastern  Avindows,  and  effectually  marring 
the  general  effect  of  the  choir  for  spectators  standing  near  the 
western  door.*  The  removal  of  this  paint  is  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  decision  of  a  further  question  'by  which  the 
future  appearance  of  St.  Paul’s  must  in  great  part  be  deter¬ 
mined.  The  great  need  of  the  church,  especially  in  the 
atmosphere  of  London,  is  light ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  would 
have  been  better  if  these  eastern  Avindows  could  have  been 
widely  s[)layed  Avithin.  But  not  only  are  the  arched  recesses 
darkened  Avith  black  green  colour ;  the  AvindoAvs  themselves 
have  been  filled  with  Munich  glass.  In  Mr.  Longman’s 
opinion  this  was  a  fatal  step ;  but  although  for  the  reasons 
given  Ave  must  suspend  our  judgment,  it  Avould  'be  unfair  to 
withhold  the  forcible  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  his 
conclusions : — 

‘  The  great  want  of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral,  after  light,  is  colour. 
Colour,  in  a  Classical  as  opposed  to  a  Gothic  building,  must,  inevitably, 
be  given  by  one  of  three  methods — viz.,  either  by  painting,  by  marble, 
or  by  mosaic.  It  is  not  for  me  here  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  Avhich  of 
these  three  methods  is  the  best ;  but  it  is  clear  that  colour  must  be 
given  by  iavo,  and  possibly,  to  some  small  extent,  by  all  of  the  three. 
That  is,  colour  must  come  from  appliances  to  the  interior,  and  not 
from  the  exterior.  It  seems  necessarily  to  folloAV  from  this  that  no 
strong  colour  should  be  admitted  from  the  windows,  and  that  the  light 
admitted  through  them  should  be  lessened  as  little  as  practicable. 
Pure  white  unadorned  glass  in  little  squares  is  mean,  cold,  and 
wretched ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  devise 
some  delicate  colour  for  the  glass  Avith  which  the  AvindoAvs  are  filled, 
that  Avould  harmonise  with,  and  even  heighten  the  beauty  of,  the 
colours  of  the  interior.  Whether,  in  order  to  relieve  them  from  the 
monotony  of  unadorned  colour,  it  would  be  desirable  to  decorate  them 
with  figures,  architecture,  or  some  kind  of  ornaments,  is  a  question  for 
the  architect.’  f 


*  The  miserable  painting  in  the  apse,  in  imitation  of  veined  marble, 
was  done  at  the  rate  of  4s.  a  yard,  while  the  wretched  sham  of  the 
‘  fluted  pilasters,  painted  with  ultramarine  and  veined  with  gold,’  cost 
160/.  (P.  145.) 

t  P.  157.  It  must  further  be  remembered  that,  all  praises  of  modem 
stained  glass  notwithstanding,  the  medisBval  art  of  painting  in  glass  has 
not  been  recovered.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  this  ignorance  of  the 
ancient  metliods  stands  as  seriously  in  the  way  of  all  plans  for  the 
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Mr.  Longoian  adds  that,  according  to  the  intention  of  Dean 
Milman  and  his  Committee  the  use  of  Munich  glass  was  to  be 
rigidly  limited  to  the  east  and  west  ends,  and  to  the  ends  of 
the  two  transepts ;  and  it  is  just  the  wisdom  of  this  decision  on 
which  we  feel  ourselves  unable  to  express  a  positive  opinion, 
so  long  as  the  apsidal  windows  remain  surrounded  by  their 
deep  black  borders.  The  objections  urged  against  the  eastern 
windows  apply  with  greatly  diminished  force  to  Mr.  Brown’s 
window  over  the  great  western  doorway,  and  possibly  under 
different  conditions  of  local  colour  might  be  removed  alto¬ 
gether. 

The  chapters  in  which  Mr.  Longman  examines  the  several 
portions  of  Wren’s  great  achievement,  taking  in  detail  the 
remarks  made  by  critics  whose  judgments  have  any  claims  to 
respect,  are  among  the  most  excellent  and  useful  parts  of  his 
work.  But  we  need  notice  here  only  those  which  bear  practi¬ 
cally  on  w'ork  yet  to  be  done  in  order  to  make  St.  Paul’s  what 
Wren  desired  to  make  it.  It  is  possible  that  the  effect  of  the 
dome  would  have  been  finer  if  it  had  been  placed  on  four 
instead  of  ei^ht  arches,  or  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  spring 
from  the  stnngcourse  above  the  Whispering  Gallery,  and 
lighted  at  the  base ;  or,  again,  that  the  body  of  the  church 
would  have  been  better  with  a  barrel  vault  like  that  of  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome  in  place  of  the  series  of  small  flat  domes, 
which  in  Mr.  Fergusson’s  judgment  are  confused  and  in¬ 
artistic.  Wren’s  work  is  not  faultless;  but  there  is  no  use  in 
discussing  defects  tire  remedying  of  which  would  interfere 
with  and  perhaps  destroy  his  main  fabric.  But  one  or  two 
objections,  at  least,  are  of  another  kind,  and  deserve  very 
careful  consideration.  Mr.  Fergusson,  we  can  scarcely  doubt, 
is  fully  justified  in  asserting  that,  as  at  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome, 
the  pier-arches  are  too  few  to  give  perspective  effect.*  Four 
bays  in  the  nave  and  choir  have  taken  the  place  of  the  twelve 
which  extended  their  long  vista  in  Old  St.  Paul’s;  the  five 
bays  in  each  of  the  transepts  of  the  former  cathedral  have 
been  reduced  to  two :  and  to  this  defect  at  least  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  that  Wren  was  sufficiently  awake.  The  side  chapels 
attached  to  the  westernmost  bays  of  the  nave  formed  no  part 
of  his  original  design,  and  were  added,  we  are  told,  by  the 
infiuence  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  party,  to  the  great 
vexation  of  Wren,  who  shed  tears  as  he  spoke  of  ‘the  pre- 


adomnient  of  oiir  ancient  buildings  as  of  the  decoration  of  our  modem 
etructures. 

•  History  of  Modem  Architecture,  p.  272. 
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‘  judice  they  would  create,’  The  Duke  insisted  on  their 
being  inserted,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  way.  ^Miatever 
may  have  been  James’s  motive,  the  result  is  most  happy.  No 
one  can  stand  in  the  northern  or  morning  chapel  without 
feeling  the  great  beauty  of  the  building  in  itself,  and  without 
admiring  the  exquisite  perspective  across  the  columnar  piers  of 
this  portion  of  the  nave  to  the  consistory  court  on  the  southern 
side.  But  if  many  may  regret  that  the  same  vista  cannot  be 
seen  in  other  parts  of  the  building,  and  may  think  that  the 
extension  of  lateral  perspective  would  be  the  crowning  glorj" 
of  the  church,  there  are  probably  few  who  would  agree  to  the 
removal  of  these  chapels  as  excrescences,  because  externally 
they  interfere  with  the  longitudinal  elevations,  destroying,  it  is 
urged,  the  independence  of  the  towers,  and  obliterating  their 
vertical  emphasis.*  It  is  enough  to  say  that  we  cannot  part 
with  any  integral  portion  of  Wren’s  work ;  but  the  case  is 
altered  if  without  such  a  sacrifice  we  can  add  to  its  beauty 
and  remove  some  of  its  defects.  Wren’s  great  fault  in  the 
lower  part  of  his  design  externally  arose,  Mr.  Fergusson  insists, 
and  we  think  with  good  reason,  from  his  ‘  not  accepting  frankly 
‘  the  mediaeval  arrangement  of  a  clerestory  and  side  aisles.  If 
‘  his  aisle  had  projected  beyond  the  line  of  the  upper  storey 
‘  there  would  at  once  have  been  an  obvious  and  imperative 
‘  reason  for  the  adoption  of  two  orders,  one  over  the  other, 
‘  which  has  been  so  much  criticised.  Supposing  it  were  even 
‘  now  determined  to  fill  up  the  interval  between  the  propylaja 
‘  and  the  transept  [i.e.  to  extend  the  walls  of  the  western 
‘  chapels  eastwards]  the  whole  would  be  reduced  to  harmony ; 
‘  it  would  hide  the  Avindows  in  the  pedestals  of  the  upper 
‘  niches,  Avhich  are  one  of  the  great  blots  in  the  design ;  and 
‘  by  giving  greater  simplicity  and  breadth  to  the  lower  storey, 
‘  the  whole  Avould  obtain  that  repose  in  Avhich  it  is  somewhat 
‘deficient.’!  Mr.  Fergusson’s  Avords,  taken  in  their  strict 
sense,  would  seem  to  urge  the  erection  of  a  sham  Avail  resem¬ 
bling  that  which  now  exhibits  the  upper  order,  and  Avhich,  as 
serving  to  hide  the  flying  buttresses  behind  it,  has  been  both 
highly  praised  and  severely  condemned.  The  multiplication 
of  such  devices,  if  he  meant  no  more,  is  not  greatly  to  be 
desired ;  but  if  this  Avail  Avere  made  the  Avail  of  an  aisle  by  the 
piercing  of  the  northern  and  southern  Avails  of  the  nave  be- 
tAveen  the  Avestern  chapels  and  the  transepts,  the  general  eflPect 


•  This  opinion  of  Mr.  Wightwick  is  cited  by  Mr.  Longman,  p.  164. 
History  of  Architecture,  p.  272. 
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of  this  already  grand  church  would  unquestionably  be  rendered 
twice  as  grand  and  impressive.  It  would  at  once  gain  that 
infinity  of  perspective  which  is  the  glory  of  "Westminster  and 
others  of  our  greatest  churches  ;  and  this  again  would  involve 
no  marring  of  Wren’s  work,  or  the  introduction  of  a  single 
detail  which  may  not  be  found  in  the  building  already.  Of 
all  the  changes  which  may  be  suggested  by  way  of  improve¬ 
ment  there  is  none  which  is  so  urgently  called  for  as  this,  or 
which  may  be  carried  out  with  greater  ease  and  safety.  We 
can  but  express  an  earnest  hope  that  Mr.  Fergusson’s  sugges¬ 
tion  may  in  this  shape  become  a  reality. 

With  double  aisles,  thus  enhancing  the  majesty  of  the  nave, 
and  rid  of  the  disfigurements  which  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
dome  and  choir,  the  church  would  at  once  assume  a  form  more 
nearly  realising  the  idea  which  filled  the  mind  of  its  great 
architect.  There  would  then  remain  that  last  and  possibly  not 
much  less  costly  work  of  completing  its  ‘  adornment,’  for  which 
Wren  yearned  with  a  longing  never  to  be  gratified.  With  a 
fortune  rare,  perhaps  unexampled,  in  the  history  of  architec¬ 
ture,  he  had  himself  laid,  or  witnessed  the  laying  of,  the  last 
stone  in  that  vast  fabric  to  Avhich  his  mind  alone  had  given 
shape,  and  whose  growth  he  had  watched  with  all  the  fond  and 
untiring  care  of  the  most  zealous  even  of  mediaeval  builders. 
Thirty-two  years  had  sufficed  to  raise  the  mighty  mass  from 
its  foundations,  to  complete  the  costly  carvings  in  nave,  tran¬ 
septs,  and  choir,  and  to  rear  on  its  gigantic  arches  the  great 
dome  in  proportions  which  judges  of  all  schools  have  praised 
as  faultless.  But  they  had  not  sufficed  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  mean  and  malignant  feelings  towards  the  great  architect,  on 
the  part  of  men  to  whose  gratitude  above  all  others  Wren  had 
established  his  title  by  the  devoted  labour  of  a  lifetime.  Such 
a  work  as  his  had,  perhaps,  never  been  achieved  in  a  single 
generation ;  and  because  it  had  not  been  achieved  with  a 
rapidity  still  more  marvellous,  he  had  been  charged  with  de¬ 
laying  its  progress  from  interested  motives,  and  fined  by  the 
withholding  of  a  moiety  of  the  paltry  pittance  which  was  to  be 
the  recompense  of  his  genius  and  his  toil.  Nor  were  these  the 
last  changes  or  troubles  in  his  wonderful  life.  Eight  years 
after  the  finishing  of  the  great  church,  Wren  was  rewarded 
by  dismissal  from  the  office  of  Surveyor  of  Public  AVorks ; 
and  the  old  man  departed  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days 
within  sight  of  another  of  his  great  works  at  Hampton 
Court.  For  five  years  more  he  was  carried  once  in  each 
year  to  look  again  on  the  splendid  church  which  owed  its 
existence  to  his  genius.  AVith  a  serene  satisfaction,  which 
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with  Dean  Milman  we  may  well  call  sublimely  pathetic,  he 
contemplated  its  great  dome,  or  allowed  his  eye  to  wander 
along  the  retreating  lines  of  its  nave  and  choir.  There  was, 
in  truth,  enough  to  content  him  in  all  that  had  been  done 
already.  His  great  conception  had  been  realised  in  the  vast¬ 
ness,  solidity,  and  harmonious  proportions  which  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  bestow  upon  it.  But  St.  Paul’s  was  still  not  what 
he  wished  it  to  be,  although  perhaps  he  may  have  felt  that  in 
this  further  sense  he  could  not  hope  to  see  it  completed.  Its 
walls  were  cold  and  naked,  or,  where  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  adorn  them,  exhibited  designs  and  colours  which  could 
only  jar  on  his  sense  of  beauty  and  fitness.  On  the  dome  the 
unsightly  pictorial  architecture  of  Thornhill  was  an  eyesore, 
marring  even  the  work  beneath,  when,  if  Wren  could  have  had 
his  way,  the  beautiful  canopy  would  have  been  filled  with 
everlasting  mosaic.  Too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  this 
his  expressed  intention ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr. 
Longman  has  understated  the  case  when  he  says,  that  ‘avc 

*  have  hardly  any  materials  to  assist  us  in  answering  the  ques- 
‘  tion,  whether  Wren  intended  any  adornment  of  his  cathe- 

*  ral.’  He  adds,  indeed,  that  ‘  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine 

*  that  he  contemplated,  as  we  know  he  did  contemplate,  a 

*  gorgeous  dome  and  a  magnificent  Baldachino,  and  at  the 
‘  same  time  proposed  to  leave  the  rest  of  the  building  without 
‘  colour  and  without  decoration  of  some  kind.’  Whenf  he 
admits  that  ‘  beyond  this  we  have  absolutely  nothing  to  guide 
‘  us  except  an  engraving  of  the  interior  of  the  dome,  by  Wil- 
‘  Ham  Emmett,  of  the  date,  probably,  of  1702,’  the  lack  of 
guidance  must  refer  rather  to  the  modes  of  adornment  than  to 
the  general  question  of  adornment.  This  question  must  surely 
be  regai'ded  as  definitely  closed  by  the  expression  of  Wren’s 
wish  to  see  his  dome  lined  Avith  mosaic,  ‘  which  strikes  the  eye 
‘  of  the  beholder  Avith  a  most  magnificent  and  splendid  appear- 
‘  ance,  and  Avhich,  Avithout  the  least  decay  of  colours,  is  as 
‘  lasting  as  the  marble  or  the  building  itself.’  Had  Wren  seen 
those  paintings  in  stone  AA-hich  impart  to  the  domes  and  apses 
of  Ravenna  an  unspeakable  dignity  and  charm,  his  longing 
might  have  been  painfully  quickened  to  see  his  OAvn  Avork 
graced  with  forms  and  hues  Avhich  a  thousand  years  hence 
might  be  as  fresh  as  those  Avhich  have  come  doAvn  unchanged 
from  the  days  of  Theodoric  to  our  own.  Whether  the  long 
delay  in  carrying  out  Wren’s  Avish  has  been  for  the  advantage 
of  his  great  fabric,  and  for  the  general  interests  of  art  in  this 
country,  it  Avould  perhaps  be  rash  to  determine.  It  Avas  his 
intention  ‘  to  have  procured  from  Italy  four  of  the  most  emi- 
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*  nent  artists  in  that  profession ;  ’  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
work  may  be  done  more  worthily  and  fitly  now.  The  orna¬ 
mentation  of  the  spandrels  of  the  dome  arches,  as  given  in 
Emmett’s  engraving,  may  very  probably  have  had  Wren’s 
approval.  Taken  together  with  his  wish  to  see  the  dome  itself 
lined  with  mosaic,  they  must  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  desired  to  see  the  area  of  this  cen¬ 
tral  structure  employed  as  a  place  for  Divine  worship.  From 
the  first,  the  idea  of  the  dome  as  a  vast  auditory  had  been 
present  to  his  mind,  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  this, 
rather  than  the  eastern  apse,  was  to  be  the  culmination  of  his 
work.  His  plan  was  confessedly  modified  to  suit  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  traditions  of  the  time ;  and  it  is  true  that  he  suffered 
‘  the  painting  and  gilding  of  the  architecture  of  the  east  end 
‘  of  the  church,’  but  only  as  a  makeshift,  ‘  till  such  time  as 
‘  materials  could  have  been  procured  for  a  magnificent  design 
‘  of  an  altar,  consisting  of  four  pillars  wreathed,  of  the  richest 
‘  Greek  marbles,  supporting  a  canopy  hemispherical,  with 
‘  proper  decorations  of  architecture  and  sculpture.’  But 
that  m  his  heart  Wren  would  have  preferred  to  see  this  mag¬ 
nificence  transferred  to  his  dome,  is,  we  think,  practically 
beyond  dispute.  He  cared  much  for  the  vast  throngs  which, 
as  he  hoped,  might  gather  under  his  dome  for  the  work  of 
prayer  and  praise  ;  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  cared  at  all 
ibr  the  special  forms  of  worship  which  .lames  Duke  of  York 
hoped  perhaps  to  witness  within  the  walls  of  the  choir. 

For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  the  interior  of  St.  Paul’s 
remained  chilling  to  a  singular  degree,  if  not  oppressive  in  its 
nakedness  and  gloom.  The  first  real  step  towards  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  Wren’s  work  was  prompted  by  the  desire  to  use  his 
dome  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  Bishop 
of  London  suggested  a  series  of  special  evening  services  to  be 
held  in  its  area,  and  Dean  jMilman  hastened  to  avow  that  it 
had  long  been  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  to  see  not  one 
narrow  part  alone  of  the  great  building  ‘  applied  to  its  acknow- 
‘  ledged  purposes,  the  worship  of  God  and  the  Christian  in- 
‘  struction  of  the  people.’  The  result  of  this  movement  was 
that,  ‘  in  addition  to  special  donations,  about  24,000/.  was 
‘  raised  ;  and  up  to  the  death  of  Dean  'Milman  in  1868,  about 
‘  10,000/.  was  speut  on  matters  connected  with  the  services, 
‘  and  about  the  same  amount  on  the  decorations.’*  On  these 
decorations  Mr.  Longman  purposely  says  little.  ‘  INIuch,’  he 
thinks,  ‘  was  done  well ;  but  much  might  perhaps  have  been 
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‘  done  better.  The  funds  raised  were  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
‘  requirements ;  public  enthusiasm  was  not  raised  to  the  re- 
‘  quisite  height ;  and  finally.  Dean  Milman’s  illness  and  death 
‘  necessarily  checked  the  promotion  of  his  favourite  scheme.’ 

The  enthusiasm  thus  neefled  has  been,  we  may  hope,  per¬ 
manently  kindled  by  the  National  Thanksgiving  early  in  1872 
on  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and  in  the  ability 
and  zeal  of  the  present  Dean  and  his  colleagues  we  have 
the  best  guarantee  that  the  work  will  be  carried  on  with  equal 
wisdom  and  vigour.  To  the  end  of  March  in  the  present  year 
the  amount  subscribed  was  about  56,000/.  How  much  more 
may  be  needed  to  complete  the  work,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Happily,  it  is  a  task  the  finishing  of  which  we  may,  if  need  be, 
leave  to  another  generation,  although  the  wealth  and  devotion 
of  England  should  surely  suffice  to  bring  it  to  an  end  in  our 
own.  For  no  man  can  there  well  be  a  worthier  object  of  am¬ 
bition  than  that  his  name  should  be  remembered  in  association 
with  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  St.  Paul’s,  as  that  of  Canynge 
is  linked  with  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  St.  Mary  Red- 
cliffe,  the  creation  of  his  princely  generosity.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  is  more  clear  than  that  the  work  can  never  be  done 
worthily,  if  the  limits  of  its  cost  are  to  be  rigidly  defined  at 
the  outset.  The  words  of  Sancroft  to  Wren,  when  first  he 
invited  him  to  frame  a  design  for  a  wholly  new  building,  may 
well  be  borne  carefully  in  mind  :  ‘  And  then  for  the  procuring 
‘  contributions  to  defray  this,  we  are  so  sanguine  as  not  to 
‘  doubt  of  it  if  we  could  but  once  resolve  what  we  would  do 
‘  and  what  that  would  cost.  So  that  the  only  part  of  your 
‘  letter  we  demur  to  is  the  method  you  propound  of  declaring, 
‘  first,  what  money  we  would  bestow,  and  then  designing  some- 
‘  thing  just  of  that  expense ;  for  quite  otherwise,  the  way  their 

*  Lordships  resolve  upon  is  to  frame  a  design  handsome  and 

*  noble,  and  suitable  to  all  the  ends  of  it,  and  to  the  reputation 
■*  of  the  city  and  the  nation,  and  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
■*  money  will  be  had  to  accomplish  it.’  Now,  as  then,  the  chief 
thing  is  to  know  what  to  do,  and  to  prepare  for  the  work  in  the 
same  confidence  that  the  money  needed  will  be  forthcoming. 
Nor  can  we  well  follow  a  wiser  or  a  better  course  than  that 
which,  it  seems.  Wren  would  have  taken,  if  the  power  of  free 
action  had  been  left  to  him, — namely,  by  beginning  with  the 
dome  and  completing  it  with  all  the  splendour  which  may  be 
judged  advisable  for  it  as  the  crown  of  his  great  design,  and 
working  away  from  it  through  the  other  parts  of  the  building. 
There  is  no  reason  why  all  the  services  on  Sunday  and  other 
great  days  should  not  be  held  under  the  dome,  the  choir  being 
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reserved  for  the  ordinary  services  of  the  week  days.  Hence 
two,  perhaps  three  models  may  seem  to  be  indispensable,  one 
giving  the  adornment  of  a  bay  of  the  nave,  a  second  that  of  a 
bay  in  the  choir,  while  the  third  should  exhibit  the  complete 
decoration  of  the  dome,  with  all  that  may  be  needed  for  Di¬ 
vine  worship  in  its  area.*  It  can  be  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  these  models  may  very  possibly  seem  overdone  in  colour, 
when  the  effect  of  the  same  decoration  spread  over  the  vast 
surface  of  the  actual  building  may  appear  sufficiently  or  more 
than  sufficiently  quiet  and  chaste.  Not  a  little  judgment  is 
needed  to  estimate  the  influence  of  atmosphere,  and  especially 
of  an  atmosphere  such  as  that  of  London,  on  coloui's  and 
patterns  at  a  great  height  above  the  eye.  The  supreme  need, 
to  use  the  words  of  Dean  Milman,  is  that  the  dome,  ‘  instead 
‘  of  brooding  like  a  dead  weight  over  the  area  below,’  should  he 
made  to  expand  and  elevate  the  soul  towards  heaven.  ‘  The 
‘  sullen  white  of  the  roof,  the  arches,  the  cornices,  the  capitals 
‘  and  the  walls  ’  must  be  ‘  broken  and  relieved  by  gilding,  as 
‘  we  find  it  by  experience  the  most  lasting,  as  Avell  as  the  most 
‘  appropriate  decoration.’  To  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Long¬ 
man  on  the  adornment  of  the  church  in  the  concluding  chapter 
of  his  volume  not  much  more  needs  to  be  added.  The  general 
principles  which  he  lays  down  will,  we  venture  to  say,  not  be 
disputed  by  the  most  zealous  lovers  of  Gothic  or  of  Renaissance 
forms.  It  may,  however,  be  found  that  gilding  may  with  ad¬ 
vantage  be  employed  more  largely  than  he  anticipates.  The 
experience  furnished  by  a  neglected  building  is  no  measure  of 
the  durability  of  gold ;  and  Dean  Milman  remarks  that  some 
even  of  Wren’s  gilding  comes  out,  when  burnished  and  cleaned, 
as  bright  as  ever.f  The  broad  band  of  gold,  kindling  the 
massive  comice  which  runs  round  the  whole  church  above  the 
range  of  pier  arches,  will,  with  the  capitals  gleaming  with  the 
same  material,  inseparably  unite  every  part  of  the  structure, 
the  cooler  shades  of  stone  and  marble  in  the  portions  below  the 
cornice  leading  up  to  the  warmer  hues  of  the  domical  vaults, 
these  again  being  subordinated  in  their  richness  to  the  more 
gorgeous  yet  more  transparent  colouring  which  should  be  re¬ 
served  for  the  cupola.  From  the  pavement  laid  down  in 
marbles,  intermingled  perhaps  with  stone,  in  forms  centring 

•  We  look  forward  in  the  hope  that  the  model  now  being  prepared 
by  Mr.  Burges  may  be  found  to  solve  the  several  questions  involved 
in  this  matter  of  adornment ;  but  in  order  to  do  this,  the  model  must 
exhibit  the  decoration  of  the  dome  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  building. 

f  Annals  of  St.  Paul’s,  p.  43G. 
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ia  the  area  of  the  dome,  as  the  area  of  greatest  brilliance,  the 
eye  may  rise  to  pilasters  with  flutings  brought  out  in  delicate 
tints,  and  still  more  to  columns  to  which  costlier  marbles  may 
afford  a  richer  raiment.  Thus  adorned,  the  dome  may  appear 
more  grand,  but  no  part  of  the  building,  we  feel  sure,  will  be 
more  beautiful,  than  the  western  bays  between  the  chapels  from 
whose  insertion  Wren  shrank  in  something  like  dismay,  while 
the  exquisite  proportions  of  the  columns  will  gain  in  beauty 
from  the  long  lateral  perspective  of  the  double  aisles  which 
may,  we  trust,  be  the  result  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  suggestion  for 
the  removal  of  the  external  fault  in  the  use  of  two  orders. 

As  thus  completed,  the  general  effect  of  the  building  cannot 
fail  to  be  one  of  overpowering  grandeur.  Yet  with  all  this 
sumptuousness  there  needs  to  be,  and  we  have  full  confidence 
that  there  will  be,  nothing  to  offend  the  eye  as  gaudy  and 
flaunting,  nothing  involving  the  dangers  from  which  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  escaj)ed  by  the  failure  of  the  injudicious,  if  w'cll  intentioned, 
scheme  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  nothing  which  shall  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  or  set  at  nought  the  belief  and  convictions  of 
the  majority  of  Englishmen.  The  work  is  unquestionably  a 
great  one  ;  and  its  results  must  be  commensurate  with  its  im¬ 
portance.  It  will  mark,  we  trust,  a  new  era  in  the  growth 
of  art,  and  of  a  right  feeling  in  art  throughout  England, 
healing  not  a  few  of  the  diseases,  and  remedying  many  of  the 
abuses,  which  now'  rouse  the  grief  or  wrath  of  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer  and  Mr.  Fergusson.  But  our  first  thought  must 
be  for  the  work  of  Wren  and  its  worthy  completion.  This 
great  end  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  and  his  colleagues  have 
striven  to  advance  ■with  a  zealous  and  disinterested  energy. 
Mr.  Longman  offers  his  views  on  the  adornment  of  the  fabric 
‘  with  diffidence,’  and  only  as  his  own  opinions ;  and  w'e  are 
far  from  wishing  that  our  remarks  should  unduly  bias  the 
decision  on  which  the  future  of  St.  Paul’s  must  turn.  But 
with  a  greater  confidence  we  anticipate  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
in  substantial  agreement  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  supported  as  these  are  by  the  earnest  pleading  of 
Dean  !Milman.  To  them  a  systematic  beginning  of  the  work 
which  is  to  end  in  the  completion  of  Wren’s  magnificent 
fabric  will  be  an  abundant  reward.  It  will  also,  we  believe, 
insure  to  the  country  the  possession  of  one  of  the  grandest 
and  most  sumptuous  as  well  as  most  beautiful  of  the  churches 
of  Christendom. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  A  Handbook  for  Travellers  on  the  Continent: 
being  a  Guide  to  Holland,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Northern 
Germany,  and  the  Rhine  from  Holland  to  Switzerland. 
London.  First  Edition,  1836.  Seventeenth  Edition,  1871. 
2.  A  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Lon¬ 
don.  First  Edition,  1850.  Eighth  Edition,  1872. 

1  DISTINGUISHED  churchinan  and  scholar  of  our  acquaint- 
ance  is  in  the  habit,  when  he  leaves  his  Cathedral  Close 
for  a  tour  among  foreign  countries  and  cities,  of  removing  the 
red  covering  of  his  ‘  Murray,’  and  replacing  it  with  a  graver 
vestment  of  black  or  grey.  By  this  simple  device  he  Hatters 
himself  that  when  he  sallies  from  his  hotel,  like  Sebastian  in 
the  play — 

‘ - to  siitisty  his  eyes 

With  the  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame 
That  do  renown  the  city — ’ 

he  does  not  carry  his  nationality  in  his  hand,  and  may  hope  to 
escape  some,  at  least,  of  the  extortions  which  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  ordinary  ‘  Anglais  avec  son  livre  rouge.’  His  success  is, 
we  should  suppose,  very  trifling.  An  Englishman — least  of 
all  an  Anglican  dignitary — even  if  he  be  so  accomplished  a 
linguist  as  our  friend,  will  hardly  walk  the  streets  of  a  foreign 
town  undetected,  whether  the  ‘  familiar  ’  he  carries  with  him 
be  black  or  white,  red  or  grey.  But  however  this  may  be,  his 
plan  bears  remarkable  testimony  to  the  value  and  superiority 
of  the  special  familiar  which,  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen, 
he  adopts,  and,  unlike  the  rest,  disguises.  The  history  of  these 
red  books,  bearing  as  it  does  on  that  of  the  many  changes  in 
life  and  domestic  habits  brought  about  by  modern  facilities  for 
travel,  is  worth  attention.  Some  such  guides  have  become 
indispensable :  and  it  is  only  to  be  feared  that  (as  is  often  no 
doubt  the  case  with  the  best  of  us)  the  eyes  thus  provided 
should  lead  to  an  entire  disuse  of  our  own. 

A  handbook  for  travellers  is  essentially  an  English  inven¬ 
tion.  Englishmen  have  always  been,  and  still  are  (unless  we 
ought  to  except  our  American  cousins),  the  greatest  and  most 
unwearied  travellers  in  the  world  ;  but  their  objects  and  plans 
of  travel  have  changed  altogether  since  those  early  days  when 
it  was  undertaken  mainly  for  commercial,  or  for  religious  pur¬ 
poses.  Foreign  travel,  as  the  completion  of  an  English 
gentleman’s  education,  seems  to  have  risen  into  fashion  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  when  the  modern  world 
was  slowly  taking  form,  and  great  religious  changes  were 
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impending.  At  this  time,  besides  the  younger  nobility,  who 
passed  from  one  European  court  to  another,  or  spent  their 
time  at  the  head-quarters  of  whatever  great  military  com¬ 
mander  was  most  active  or  most  in  repute,  another  class  of 
travellers  had  appeared,  and  was  becoming  more  numerous 
with  each  succeeding  year.  These  were  men  of  inferior  birth, 
but  many  of  them  still  gentry ;  cadets  of  the  small  Esquires*^ 
houses,  whose  claims  were  duly  allowed  at  each  Herald’s  visi¬ 
tation,  and  who  were  then  so  numerous  in  every  English 
county.  Others  of  this  class  could  claim  no  such  distinction, 
and  were  poor  students,  patronised  often  by  the  great  church¬ 
men  (as  Cromwell  by  Wolsey),  and,  at  least  as  often,  finding 
the  means  of  wandering  and  of  subsistence  as  best  they  might. 
This  class  of  wandering  students  had  been  produced  by  the 
changes  in  European  policy  which  date  from  a  somewhat 
earlier  period  ;  and  which  led  to  the  employment  of  agents  and 
secretaries  at  the  courts  of  various  foreign  countries — the  germ 
of  the  permanent  embassies  of  later  times.  A  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  languages,  and  quite  as  much  with  the 
manners,  dispositions,  and  tendencies  of  the  continental  nations, 
was  an  indispensable  passport  to  employment.  Such  knowledge 
seems  to  have  been  eagerly  sought ;  and  throughout  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  we  find  this  new  class  of  political  agents 
actively  at  work,  resident  at  Brussels,  at  Rome,  or  at  Venice, 
and  in  close  correspondence  with  such  great  ministers  at  home 
as  Wolsey,  Cecil,  or  Walsingham.  For  men  who  aspired  to 
positions  of  this  sort  a  ‘  wandershaft  ’  in  early  life  was  an 
absolute  necessity.  The  Church,  with  its  many  openings  for 
men  of  the  humblest  birth  yet  of  powerful  intellect,  was 
changing,  or  had  changed,  its  position.  The  prospects  which 
that  had  afforded  in  former  days  were  now  unfolding  in  the 
world  of  politics  and  of  active  external  life.  They  were  readily 
welcomed :  for  the  world  was  full  of  seething,  stirring,  rest¬ 
lessness  and  ambition  ;  and  many  a  distinguished  statesman  of 
that  period  laid  the  foundation  of  his  career  by  a  course  of 
travel  throughout  the  principal  cities  and  countries  of  Europe. 

Such  travellers  reacted,  no  doubt,  on  the  idler  sort, — the 
youthful  nobles  and  wealthier  gentry.  With  those,  at  any  rate, 
who,  like  Bodley,  the  founder  of  the  famous  library  at  Oxford, 
were  able  to  interpose  their  travels  between  a  finished  course 
of  academic  study  and  an  entrance  on  diplomatic  life,  the 
‘  wanderjiihre  ’  must  have  been  a  time  of  great  and  serious 
labour,  spent  not  only  in  the  acquisition  of  languages,  but  in 
the  study  of  the  various  national  policies  and  prospects.  There 
are  few  such  travellers  now-a-davs.  But  the  seriousness  with 
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which  they  regarded  foreign  travel,  making  the  time  spent  on 
it  one  of  the  chief  and  most  elfective  periods  of  education,  was 
speedily  adopted  by  men  of  all  classes,  and  became  the  light 
in  which  it  was  held  correct  to  view  it,  from  the  days  of 
Peacham’s  ‘  Complete  Gentleman  ’  to  those  of  ‘  Lord  Chester- 
‘  field’s  Letters.’  By  that  time  the  objects  of  travel  had  of 
course  greatly  changed ;  yet  when  Johnson  was  giving  Boswell 
advice  as  to  what  he  should  seek  for  when  abroad,  he  ‘  did  not 
‘  dwell  upon  cities  and  palaces  and  pictures,  and  shows  and 
‘  Arcadian  scenes.  He  was  of  Lord  Essex’s  opinion,  who 
‘  advises  his  kinsman,  Roger,  Earl  of  Rutland,  “  rather  to  go 
‘  “  a  hundred  miles  to  speak  with  one  vnse  man,  than  five  miles 
*  “  to  see  a  fair  town.”  ’  *  Johnson’s  judgment  was  in  harmony 
with  his  own  tastes,  which  did  not  lie  in  the  direction  of 
pictures  or  ‘  Arcadian  scenes.’  But  he  repeats  the  traditional 
advice  of  an  earlier  day ;  and  he  might  have  quoted  weighty 
words  of  Lord  Burghley  and  Francis  Bacon,  to  confirm  ‘  the 
‘  opinion  of  Lord  Essex.’ 

In  Johnson’s  day,  however,  the  change  had  become  con¬ 
siderable  ;  and  a  new  era  was  on  the  point  of  opening  which, 
so  far  as  the  objects  of  travel  were  concerned,  was  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  far  wider  results  than  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
A  love  of  art — of  painting  and  of  architecture — had  been 
gradually  becoming  ‘  fashionable  ’  throughout  Europe,  since 
the  so-called  ‘  Renaissance,’  and  the  art-patronage  of  the 
Medici.  In  England  it  had  been  encouraged  by  Charles  I. ; 
but  the  troubles  of  the  Civil  War  had  checked  it,  and  the 
noble  gallery  of  pictures  collected  by  the  King  was  scattered 
in  all  directions.  The  taste  (except  in  so  far  as  family  portraits 
were  concerned)  was  long  in  reviving  in  this  country.  But 
it  came  at  last ;  and  from  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  we 
may  date  the  beginning  of  those  great  collections  which  adorn 
the  houses  of  the  English  nobility,  and  which  have  made  this 
country  the  chief  storehouse  of  European  art.  Love  for  such 
things  led  to  a  more  general  desire  for  foreign  travel ;  and  the 
study  and  acquisition  of  them  became  one  of  its  chief  objects. 
An  excellent  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  they  were  affecting 
the  higher  classes  of  English  society  is  afforded  by  the  letters 
of  the  young  Lord  Tavistock,  son  of  the  fourth  Duke  of 
Bedford,  whose  unfortunate  fate  (he  was  killed  in  hunting,  in 
1767,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight)  provoked  such  widespread 
sympathy.  He  and  his  beautiful  wife,  who  survived  him 
hardly  a  year,  are  the  subjects  of  two  of  the  finest  Sir  Joshuas 
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in  the  vast  assemblage  of  portraits  at  Woburn ;  and  his  letters, 
written  in  the  course  of  his  ‘  grand  tour,’  are  full  of  real  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  great  works  of  art  he  was  seeing,  and  of  delight 
at  the  occasional  acquisitions  he  made  for  himself.  The  ‘  grand 
*  tour’ — embracing  a  journey  through  France,  Italy,  Austria, 
and  Germany  (Constantinople  and  the  East  were  as  yet  beyond 
the  scope) — had  by  this  time  become  the  recognised  duty  of 
man — at  least  of  all  men  Avho  held,  or  thought  they  held,  any 
kind  of  position  in  the  world.  These  were  the  early  days  of 
Wali)ole  and  of  Gray ;  whose  travelling  union  ended,  as 
such  unions  frequently  end,  in  a  disunion  which  was  never 
thoroughly  repaired.  Art  had  become  the  fashion ;  and  to 
admire  the  Correggiosity  of  Correggio,  and  to  praise  the  works 
of  Pietro  Perugino  were,  as  Goldsmith  lets  us  know,  the 
marks  which  stamped  all  would-be  cognoscenti,  and  which 
raised  the  critic  at  once  to  the  rank  of  ‘  your  traveller,  your 
‘  picked  man  of  countries.’ 

The  name  of  Gray  suggests  another,  and  as  yet  hardly 
developed,  phase  of  the  revolution  in  taste  which  was  affect¬ 
ing  foreign  travel,  and  which  in  the  end  has  affected  it  more 
than  any  other.  Gray  was  one  of  the  first  English  travellers 
of  note  who  felt  and  expressed  anything  like  real  pleasure 
from  the  contemplation  of  those  ‘  great  wild  prospects  ’  of 
which  his  contemporary,  Johnson,  spoke  with  so  much  indiffe¬ 
rence  and  contempt.  Walpole  cared  for  such  things  little 
more  than  Johnson;  but  Gray  could  travel  under  ‘that  huge 
‘  creature  of  God,  Ingleborough,’  and  look  up  to  the  Yorkshire 
mountain  with  such  a  feeling  of  entrancing  awe  as  a  modern 
tourist  might  envy;  or  among  the  stern  rocks  of  the  Chartreuse 
he  could  rouse  himself  to  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  fine  Latin 
ode: — 

‘  Pnesentiorem  et  conspicimua  Deum 
Obscuras  per  rupes,  lera  inter  juga, 

Clivosque  pra;ruptos,  sonantes 
Inter  aquas,  nemorumque  noctem.’ 

He  was,  in  ‘short,  a  pioneer  of  the  great  change  tvliich,  act¬ 
ing  first  upon  letters,  was  destined  to  produce  a  general  love 
of  Nature  (or,  at  least,  a  general  affectation  of  such  a  love),  in 
her  grander,  as  well  as  in  her  softer,  aspects;  the  change 
which,  influencing  the  English  world  through  Cowj)er,  Words¬ 
worth,  and  most  of  all  Sir  Walter  Scott,  has  produced  that 
rush  of  travellers  ‘  in  search  of  the  picturesque  ’  which  is  one  of 
the  great  characteristics  of  our  time.  It  is  curious  to  note  how 
completely  unknown  such  a  taste  seems  to  have  been  before 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Even  Shakspeare,  myriad- 
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minded  and  of  myriad  sentiment,  reflects  but  imperfectly  any 
real  feeling  for  the  wilder  and  grander  scenes  of  Nature — the 
solemn  mountain  solitude,  or  the  rock-strewn  gorge  of  the 
torrent.  He  delights  rather  to  dwell  on  such  scenery  as  sur¬ 
rounds  his  native  Stratford — quiet  meadows,  through  which 
the  Avon  winds  her  broad,  full  stream ;  tracts  of  venerable 
greenwood  haunted  by  troops  of  deer ;  or  the  ridge  of  breezy 
upland,  overlooking  hall  and  homestead  with  their  wide-spread 
parks  and  pastures.  And  Shakspeare’s  feeling  is  the  feeling 
of  all  the  elder  English  writers.  To  charm  them,  Nature 
must  always  be  more  or  less  cultivated.  The  utmost  roughness 
they  cared  to  dwell  upon  was  such  a  landscape  as  Sidney  paints 
in  the  ‘  Arcadia  ’ — a  wide,  tree-shaded,  but  not  lonely  country, 
having  ‘  a  show,  as  it  were,  of  an  accompaniable  solitarinesse, 
‘  and  of  a  civill  wildnesse.’ 

But  whatever  the  tastes  and  objects  which  were  influencing 
foreign  travel  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  travellers  had  to 
depend  almost  entirely  on  their  own  knowledge  and  resources. 
Lord  Bacon  indeed,  in  his  fluuous  essay,  advises  the  young  man 
‘  to  carry  with  him  some  card  or  book  describing  the  country 
‘  where  he  travelleth,  which  will  be  a  good  key  to  his  inquiry;’ 
but  such  ‘  cards  or  books  ’  as  existed  were  either  very  brief,  or 
very  ponderous.  It  Avas  still  the  same  at  a  much  later  period. 
In  other  countries  than  our  oAvn  there  had  never  been  that  de¬ 
sire  for  movement  and  love  of  wandering  even  for  its  OAvn  sake, 
which  Avas  becoming  an  increasing  characteristic  of  Englishmen. 
Noav  and  then  a  brace  of  learned  Benedictines,  journeying 
from  convent  to  convent  and  from  city  to  city,  told  something 
of  the  history  and  of  the  art-treasures  of  the  country  through 
which  they  had  passed,  in  a  ‘  Voyage  Litteraire ;  ’  but  such 
books  Avere  intended  for  the  Avorld  of  savans  only ;  and  for  the 
most  part  for  the  very  few  Avho,  like  D’Achery  or  Mabillon, 
cared  chiefly  for  the  manuscript  treasures  preserved  in  the 
libraries  of  the  greater  monasteries.  These  books,  like  the 
travels  Avhich  produced  them,  have  their  special  charm  ;  but 
they  Avere  ‘  caviare  to  the  general,’  and  in  no  Avay  assisted  the 
ordinary  grand  tourist.  Such  a  traveller,  be  his  rank  Avhat  it 
might,  Avas  compelled  to  rely  for  assistance  on  the  information 
he  might  himself  bring  Avith  him,  or,  more  especially,  on  the 
introductions  to  men  of  learning  and  of  jxjsition  which  it  Avas 
then  the  universal  custom  to  carry.  Combined  Avith  many 
difficulties — bad  roads,  Avorse  inns,  many  of  them  much  resemb¬ 
ling  the  strange  ‘  diversorium  ’  of  Erasmus’  Colloquy,  perils 
from  robbers,  and  even  from  the  political  state  of  the  country — 
there  must  have  been  a  degree  of  pleasure  and  instruction  in 
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such  travelling  for  anything  parallel  to  which  we  must  in  these 
days  go  much  farther  afield  than  Europe.  For  the  lover  of 
art  and  of  literature  his  journey  was  in  many  respects  one  of 
discovery.  lie  scarcely  knew  what  treasures  he  might  find  in 
each  church  that  he  entered ;  what  great  master’s  hand  he 
might  trace  in  the  altar-piece,  or  whaf  stately  monuments, 
giving  life  to  past  history,  might  be  resting  under  the  shadow 
of  the  arches.  In  the  more  remote  districts  he  was  almost  as 
much  an  explorer  as  a  modern  barrow-digger,  and  could  as 
little  foresee  what  riches  or  what  fragments  of  interest  he  was 
likely  to  unearth.  His  rewards  must  often  have  been  great. 
It  was  during  some  of  these  expeditions  along  the  less  beaten 
tracks  that  many  an  important  picture  was,  in  a  sense,  ‘  dis- 
‘  covered,’  and  eventually  brought  to  England  to  grace  the 
country  mansion  of  the  discoverer. 

For  travellers  within  the  shores  of  our  own  country  the  case 
was  somewhat  different.  The  national  love  of  travel  had  car¬ 
ried  a  few,  from  time  to  time,  to  parts  of  England  remote  from 
their  own  dwelling-places ;  and  for  them,  before  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  some  kind  of  help  had  been  provided. 
But  the  difficulties  of  travelling  in  England  were  really  very 
great.  The  roads  in  wdnter  were  almost  impassable  for  horse 
or  waggon.  In  the  Weald  of  Kent  it  was  the  custom,  as  soon 
as  the  summer  had  fairly  set  in,  to  plough  them  up,  and  to  lay 
the  surface  soil  in  a  half-circle  to  dry  thoroughly.  Oxen  were 
generally  used  to  drag  carriages  of  all  sorts  through  these 
heavy  roads ;  and  they  are  still  now  and  then  to  be  seen  serv¬ 
ing  as  ‘  beasts  of  draught  ’  in  both  Kent  and  Sussex.  The 
latter  county  was  in  greater  disrepute  than  even  Kent  for  its 
deep,  miry  w’ays.  ‘  If  you  love  good  roads,  good  inns,  plenty 
‘  of  postilions  and  horses,’  writes  Walpole  to  Montague  in 
1749,  ‘  be  so  kind  as  never  to  go  into  Sussex.  We  thought 
‘  ourselves  in  the  northest  part  of  England.  The  whole  coun- 
‘  try  has  a  Saxon  air,  and  the  inhabitants  are  savage,  as  if 
‘  King  George  II.  was  the  first  monarch  of  the  East  Angles. 
‘  Coaches  grow  there  no  more  than  balm  and  spices.  ...  I 
‘  have  set  up  my  staff  and  finished  my  pilgrimages  for  this 
‘  year.  Sussex  is  a  great  damper  of  curiosity.’  The  ‘  north- 
‘  est  parts,’  although  the  clothing  trade  had  already,  when 
Walpole  thus  wrote,  been  in  great  measure  transferred  to 
them  from  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  the  western  counties,  were 
little  better  known  to  men  of  the  south  than  in  the  days  of 
Camden,  who  approached  Lancashire  ‘  with  a  kind  of  dread,’ 
and  only  ventured  to  trust  himself  among  the  rough  ways  and 
the  savage  natives  in  implicit  reliance  on  the  Divine  assistance. 
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Robbers  of  course  (we  remember  the  adventure  of  Jeanie 
Deans)  were  to  be  dreaded  on  all  such  main  lines  of  road  as 
it  was  worth  their  while  to  frequent ;  lying  among  the  woods 
or  on  the  waste  lands  adjoining,  and  coming  down  in  due  season, 
like  Will  Scarlet  or  Much  the  Miller’s  Son, 

‘  To  Watling  Street,  to  take  a  prey.’ 

When  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  set  out  from  Dorchester  to 
travel  to  London  in  1669,  he  was  ‘  convoyed  by  a  great  many 
‘  horse-soldiers  belonging  to  the  militia  of  the  county,’  to 
secure  him  from  such  thieves.  They  "were  still  numerous  a 
century  later ;  and  travellers,  besides  making  their  wills  before 
they  started,  armed  themselves  with  pistols  at  their  holsters, 
or  a  blunderbuss  in  their  postchaise.  The  stage  coaches  which 
journeyed  with  slow  and  laborious  dignity  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other,  or  the  huge  stage-waggons,  such  as  that 
in  which  Roderick  Random  first  travelled  to  London,  were 
always  fully  armed  in  similar  fashion. 

The  dangers,  and  even  the  difficulties,  of  travelling  in  this 
country  were,  perhaps,  greater  throughout  the  last  century 
than  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  Leland  or  of  Camden,  the 
first  Englishmen  who  set  themselves,  from  pure  love  of  science, 
to  make  a  personal  survey  of  the  whole  of  Britain.  When 
Leland  travelled,  the  greater  monasteries  were  still  standing. 
They  not  only  afforded  pleasant  hostelries,  in  which  such  a 
visitor  was  readily  welcomed,  but  the  care  had  not  as  yet  been 
much  relaxed,  with  which  they  watched  over  the  roads  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  their  houses,  kept  in  repair  the  bridges  which  in  so 
many  instances  had  been  built  at  their  own  cost,  or  marked  out 
the  track  through  many  a  perilous  ford  and  over  many  a  lonely 
moor.  Camden,  journeying  somewhat  later,  found  the  monas¬ 
teries  in  lay  hands,  the  houses  themselves  often  shattered 
and  roofless,  and  the  good  works  of  the  monks  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood  altogether  neglected.  But  they  were 
still  of  service  to  the  traveller;  and  Camden  had  more  than 
once  to  bless  the  cowled  *  pontifices  ’  whose  pious  labours  en¬ 
abled  him  to  brave  the  dangers  of  a  flooded  hill-stream.  The 
troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century  —the  long  civil  war,  with 
the  destruction  which  it  wrought  on  all  sides — threw  the  coun¬ 
try  into  a  state  of  disorganisation  greater  even  than  that  caused 
by  the  changes  of  the  Reformation.  The  bye-roads  fell  into 
utter  disrepair;  and  the  coaches,  which,  shortly  before  the 
Restoration,  began  to  travel  (in  summer  only)  on  the  main 
lines  of  road  from  the  metropolis,  took  about  eight  hours  to 
perform  a  journey  of  four-and-twenty  miles,  during  which  the 
traveller  was  often  obliged  to  get  out  and  walk.  ‘  Every 
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‘  coach,’  says  Mr.  Smiles,  ‘  carried  with  it  a  box  of  carpenter’s 
‘  tools,  and  the  hatchets  were  occasionally  used  in  lopping  off 
‘  the  branches  of  trees  overhanging  the  road  and  obstructing 
‘  the  traveller’s  progress.’*"  The  greater  part  of  the  main 
roads  were  in  precisely  the  same  condition  when  Arthur 
Young,  so  late  as  1769,  made  his  famous  tour  through  various 
parts  of  England  and  Wales.  The  ‘  turnpike,’  as  it  was  called, 
between  Tetsworth  and  Oxford,  was  full  of  enormous  loose 
stones,  holes,  and  deep  ruts.  Some  of  the  ruts  on  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  roads  were,  according  to  his  measurement,  four  feet  deep. 
It  is  true  that,  after  the  rising  of  1745,  some  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Government  to  put  the  Great  North  Road  into 
better  order  ;  and  the  steady  improvement  of  that  line  of  road 
must  perhaps  be  dated  from  this  time.  But  the  change  was 
slow,  and  the  introduction  of  turnpikes  made  it  very  unpopular. 
There  was  much  rioting ;  and  however  much  later  travellers 
might  have  been  disposed 

‘  To  hold  up  their  hands,  and  bless  General  Wade,’ 

the  disposition  of  the  natives  at  that  time,  especially  in  York¬ 
shire,  was  very  different.  They  preferred  their  ol^,  evil  tvays, 
and  did  not  at  all  care  to  make  them  easier  for  strangers. 

In  spite  of  all  these  dangers,  an  English  traveller,  even  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  occasionally  found  adven¬ 
turous  enough  to  set  out  on  an  exploration  (the  word  is  by  no 
means  too  strong)  of  his  own  country.  Perhaps  the  most 
daring  was  the  Rev.  James  Brome,  rector  of  Cheriton  in  Kent ; 
who  in  the  year  1700  began  a  series  of  travels  in  England 
which  lasted  altogether  for  three  years.  He  could  only  travel 
in  summer.  In  the  winter  he  laid  himself  up,  like  a  modem 
Arctic  voyager,  until  sunshine  and  dry  weather  enabled  him  to 
journey  forth  again  over  the  rough,  neglected  roads.  His 
friends,  we  are  told,  convoyed  him  from  his  rectory  at  Cheriton 
to  the  first  resting-place  on  his  journey,  and  then  left  him, 
commending  him  to  the  care  of  Providence.  He  journeyed 
through  the  Eastern  counties,  and  thence  into  Northumberland. 
Crossing  the  border,  he  even  dared  a  short  tour  in  Scotland  ; 
and  then,  passing  down  the  Western  side  of  the  island,  he 
invaded  Devonshire,  where  he  found  the  farmers  gathering  in 
their  com  on  horseback — that  is,  on  the  picturesque  Devon¬ 
shire  ‘  crooks,’  still  to  be  seen  under  the  heights  of  Dartmoor. 
Mr.  Brome  wished  much  to  see  Cornw'all.  But  he  had  already 
spent  much  time  on  his  travels,  the  season  was  rainy,  and  he 
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was  far  from  home.  He  did  not  advance  therefore  into  the 
farther  horn  of  ‘West  Wales’;  but  progressing  through  the 
Southern  counties  he  returned  at  last,  safe  and  sound,  to  his 
hearth  at  Cheriton.  One  would  like  to  know  more  about  him 
than  can  be  gathered  from  his  book,  which  was  not  published 
until  1726.  He  must  have  burned  with  a  passion  for  sight¬ 
seeing  and  adventure  not  less  ardent  than  that  which  now 
carries  a  traveller  into  the  remoter  provinces  of  Norway,  or 
leads  him  to  dare  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  ‘  inhos- 
‘  pitable  ’  Caucasus.  And  like  them,  Mr.  Brome,  whenever 
he  left  the  main  track,  was  compelled  to  emjdoy  guides,  who 
conducted  him  from  one  village  to  another.  The  places  and 
objects  which  most  attracted  him,  and  which  he  describes  most 
carefully,  are  much  the  same  as  drew  the  chief  attention  of 
De  Foe,  who  some  ten  years  later  (about  1714)  began  those 
‘  Journeyings  ’  through  Great  Britain,  the  results  of  which 
were  afterwards  given  to  the  world  in  three  small  volumes. 
The  principal  English  cities,  especially  those  which,  like  York, 
Norwich,  or  Exeter,  were  old  centres  of  national  life ;  rising 
towns  like  Leeds,  already  the  staple  of  the  cloth  trade,  and 
extending  its  influence  throughout  the  neighbouring  district ; 
or  marvels  like  the  Cavern  of  the  Peak,  or  the  dropping  well 
at  Knaresborough,  such  as  Giraldus  or  Matthew  Paris  would 
rank  among  the  ‘mirabilia  Britannia;’;  all  these  arc  duly  visited 
and  wondered  at.  De  Foe’s  narrative  is  for  the  most  part 
prosaic  and  practical  enough ;  but  here  and  there  occur 
passages  of  description  which  disclose  at  once  the  master  hand. 
Such  is  his  account  of  crossing  Blackstone  Edge,  between 
Rochdale  and  Halifax,  when,  although  the  month  was  August, 
‘  the  mountains  were  covered  with  snow.’  ‘  It  was  not  easy,’ 
he  says,  ‘  to  express  the  consternation  we  were  in.  The  wind 
‘  blew  exceeding  hard,  and  drove  the  snow  so  directly  in  our 
‘  faces  that  we  could  not  possibly  keep  our  eyes  open  to  see 
‘  our  way,  nor  if  we  could  was  there  any  to  be  discovered, 

‘  except  as  we  were  showed  it  by  a  frightful  precipice  on  one 
‘  hand,  and  uneven  ground  on  the  other.’  There  came  at  last 
‘  a  surprising  clap  of  thunder,  the  first  that  ever  I  heard  in  a 
‘  storm  of  snow,  or  I  hope,  ever  shall.’  The  travellers  descended 
safely  into  the  Vale  of  Calder;  and  as  they  approached  Halifax 
the  day  cleared  up,  and  ‘  we  could  §ee  at  every  house  a  tenter, 

‘  and  on  almost  every  tenter  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  kersie,  or 
‘  shalloon,  which  are  the  three  articles  of  this  country’s 
‘  labour.  .  .  .  These  by  their  whiteness  reflecting  the  bright 
‘  rays  of  the  sun  that  played  upon  them,  formed,  I  thought, 

‘  the  most  agreeable  sight  I  ever  saw ;  the  hills  rising  and 
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*  falling  so  thick,  and  the  valleys  opening  so  differently,  that 
•*  sometimes  we  could  see  two  or  three  miles  this  way,  some- 
‘  times  as  far  another.’ 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  De  Foe  himself  wrote  no 
more  of  the  ‘  Journeys  ’  than  what  is  contained  in  the  first, 
and  part  of  the  second  volume.  The  whole  book,  however, 
was  superintended  by  him.  It  was  published  some  time  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1731 ;  and,  like  the  volume  of  the 
adventurous  Mr.  Brome,  it  served  not  only  as  a  gazeteer,  but 
as  some  kind  of  guide  to  those  whose  fate  or  inclination  led 
them  to  traverse  any  part  of  England.  These  books  entered 
into  details  far  more  than  the  ‘  Descriptions  ’  and  ‘  Koad- 
‘  books  ’  which  already  existed,  and  which,  properly,  should 
have  been  noticed  before.  The  earliest,  and  in  some  respects 
the  most  important,  was  the  ‘  Angliae  Notitia  ’  of  Edward 
Chamberlayne ;  first  printed  in  1668,  but  frequently  revised 
and  rencAved  by  the  author  and  his  son.  There  are  more  than 
forty  separate  editions  of  this,  the  *  English  Handbook  ’  of  its 
day.  Its  great  popularity  shows  that  it  must  have  been  found 
useful ;  and  we  need  only  refer  to  the  frequent  references  made 
to  it  by  Lord  Macaulay  to  prove  that  it  may  still  be  consulted 
Avith  advantage.  It  contains,  in  effect,  a  brief  but  accurate 
description  of  the  then  condition  of  England ;  and  is  divided 
into  three  books — the  first  giving  a  general  account  of  the 
several  counties  and  their  inhabitants ;  the  second  describing 
the  government,  ecclesiastical  and  civil ;  and  the  third  embrac¬ 
ing  manners,  customs,  and  laAvs.  Chamberlayne’s  ‘  character 
‘  of  the  natives  of  England  ’  is  worth  quoting : — 

‘The  men  are  strong,  courageous,  Avarlike,  resolute,  enterprising, 
constant,  not  knoAving  how  to  fly  in  battel.  Liberal  to  prodigality, 
open-hearted,  hard  to  be  provoked,  yet  when  exasperated,  stomachful 

tUl  satisfaction  be  given,  and  then  easie  to  be  reconciled . They 

are  thought  to  be  wanting  in  Industry  (excepting  mechanics,  wherein 
they  are  of  all  nations  the  greatest  improvers).  Caution,  Suspicion, 
Cr^,  Obsequiousness ;  and  which  is  most  of  all  to  be  deplored.  Con¬ 
tent.  But  these  wants  are  supplied  by  many  eminent  qualifications. 
....  Tlie  women  are  tender,  chaste,  constant,  prudent,  loyal,  indus¬ 
trious,  passionately  loving  to  their  relations.  They  are  not  without 
Vanity,  pretensions  to  Satire,  Raillery,  and  the  like ;  which  vices  they 
have  borrowed  from  their  neighlwurs  the  French.  But  no  women  can 
outdo  ’em  in  Modesty,  Patience,  Charity,  Providential  Care,  Tempe¬ 
rance,  Wit,  Good  Humour,  Cleanliness ;  and  that  which  crowns  all  the 
rest,  in  the  Sincerity  and  Zeal  of  Religious  Devotion.’ 

Chamberlayne  was  himself  so  impressed  with  the  value  and 
importance  of  his  books,  that  he  ordered  copies  of  them  to  be 
wrapped  in  cerecloth,  and  so  placed  in  the  vault  in  Chelsea 
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Church  where  he  w'as  buried.  They  might,  he  tliought,  be 
thus  preserved  for  the  use  of  future  ages.  The  fact  is  recorded 
by  the  inscription  on  his  monument. 

The  ‘  Angliae  Notitisl  *  served  as  a  companion  to  the  first 
English  Road  book,  drawn  up  by  the  ingenious  John  Ogilby ; 
who  began  life  as  a  dancing-master,  but  lamed  himself  ‘  by  an 
‘  unlucky  step  in  high  capering,’  when  performing  in  a  masque 
‘  set  forth  ’  before  the  Court  of  James  I.  by  the  great  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  Ogilby  afterwards  took  to  letters,  and 
figured  as  a  translator  of  Virgil  and  Homer ;  but  he  v/as 
chiefly  famous  as  a  master  of  revels  ;  and  was  much  concerned 
in  the  conduct  of  the  processions  and  other  ceremonies  which 
attended  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  in  1661.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  career  he  was  appointed  the  King’s  ‘  cosmographer 
‘  and  geographick  printer’;  and  it  was  in  1675  that  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  ‘  Britannia ;  ....  a  geographical  and  historical 
‘  description  of  the  principal  roads  thereof;  actually  Ad- 
‘  measured  and  Delineated  in  a  Century  of  Whole-sheet 
‘  Copper  Sculps.  Accommodated  with  the  Ichnography  of 
‘  the  more  remarkable  Passages  of  Antiquity,  together  with  a 
‘  Novel  Discourse  of  their  Present  State.’  The  book  is  a 
handsomely  printed  folio ;  and  the  ‘  sculps,’  by  Hollar,  repre¬ 
sent  each  main  line  of  road,  with  the  various  rivers,  bridges, 
cross-roads,  houses,  parks,  villages,  and  towns  by  which  it 
passes,  marked  on  either  side.  The  distances  are  given  in 
miles.  The  size  of  the  book  must  have  made  it  a  somewhat 
inconvenient  travelling  companion;  and  succeeding  editions, 
of  which  there  were  many,  reduced  it  to  an  octavo,  and  added 
various  minute  directions,  such  as  ‘  indirect  ways’  to  be  followed 
if  approved,  or  ‘  turnings  ’  to  be  avoided.  Other  compilers 
followed  Ogilby ;  but  the  arrangement  in  all  cases  is  much  the 
same — a  long  ribbon  of  road,  with  each  object  of  note  visible 
from  it  on  either  side  duly  mentioned,  and  sometimes  illustrated 
by  a  slight  copper  ‘  sculj).’  The  plan  has  many  advantages  ; 
and  in  the  days  when  railways  were  less  familiar  than  at 
present,  some  of  the  earlier  guides  along  their  lines  were 
designed  on  a  very  similar  principle. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  Road-books 
dealt  with  none  but  the  highways  of  the  land.  Hence  a 
traveller  like  Brome  or  De  Foe,  who  turned  aside  to  visit 
‘  mirabilia,’  was  left  altogether  to  his  own  resources,  and  was 
frequently  compelled  to  employ  guides.  Stukeley  the  Anti¬ 
quary,  the  ‘  Arch-Druid  of  his  age,’  as  it  was  the  fashion  to 
call  him,  not  unfrequently  lost  his  way  during  the  various 
‘  Itinera  ’  which  he  undertook,  ‘  not  wholly  a  hunting  after, 
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‘  fresh  air  with  the  vulgar  citizens,  but  an  examination  into 
‘  the  works  of  nature  and  past  ages.’  His  journeys  were 
neither  so  long  continued  nor  so  laborious  as  those  of  Brome ; 
but  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  however  weary  and 
unprofitable  much  of  his  Druidical  lore  may  now  appear  to  us ; 
and  his  books,  with  their  illustrations  and  plates  of  antiquities, 
were  no  slight  stimulants  to  travellers  of  similar  tastes.  So 
they  were  felt  to  be  by  Thomas  Pennant ;  whose  various  tours 
in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  England,  begun  about  1769  and 
continued  almost  to  the  end  of  the  century,  were  performed 
entirely  on  horseback,  and  often  at  great  risk — since  Scotland, 
at  any  rate,  was  then,  in  Pennant’s  own  Avords,  ‘  as  little  known 
as  Kamschatka.’  His  books,  so  highly  praised  by  Johnson, 
who  declared  that  he  had  ‘  greater  variety  of  inquiry  than 
‘  almost  any  man,’  may  still  be  read  with  great  interest.  Much 
that  he  records  has  now  passed  aAvay ;  and,  besides  many  curious 
local  descriptions,  his  occasional  touches  strikingly  illustrate 
the  great  gulph  that  divides  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth, 
from  those  of  the  nineteenth,  century.  Thus  he  tells  us  that 
at  Hockley-in-the-Hole  ‘  the  English  rage  of  novelty  is  strongly 
‘  tempted  by  one  sagaeious  publican,  Avho  informs  us,  on  his 
‘  sign,  of  newspapers  being  to  be  seen  at  his  house  every  day 
‘  in  the  week.’ 

Travellers  in  Great  Britain,  Avhose  objects  Avere  something 
better  than  those  of  the  ‘  vulgar  citizens,’  Avere  perhaps  not 
A'ery  numerous,  even  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Walpole 
journeyed  much  in  search  of  ‘  abbeys  and  castles,’  stained  glass 
and  old  pictures ;  and  some  of  his  most  lively  letters  describe 
the  miseries  he  endured  for  the  sake  of  rescuing  a  St.  Catherine 
‘  banished  to  the  buttery,’  or  of  inspecting  the  double-horned 
head-dress  of  a  great  lady  of  the  De  Veres,  ‘exactly  like  the 
‘  descrii)tion  of  Mount  Parnassus.’  Gray  traA'elled  in  both 
Scotland  and  England,  and  his  letters  are  hardly  less  delight¬ 
ful  than  Walpole’s.  Johnson’s  tour  to  the  Hebrides  also  be¬ 
longs  to  this  time ;  and  we  I'emember  hoAV  he  and  Boswell 
were  received  on  their  return  to  Edinburgh  Avith  the  quotation 

‘  Post  varies  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  rerum,’ — 

for,  in  spite  of  General  Wade  and  the  military  roads,  such  a 
journey  Avas  still  regarded  as  someAA'hat  hazardous.  But  ti’avel- 
lers  of  the  cast  of  Walpole  or  Johnson  have  been  rare  at  all 
times.  The  ‘  vulgar  citizens  ’  Avere  beginning  to  move  more 
frequently,  and  the  fashion  of  an  occasional  visit  to  a  watering 
place  much  increased  the  number  of  these  ordinary  tourists. 
Inland  Avatering  places  (so  called),  such  as  Tunbridge  Wells 
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or  IIarro£rate,  had  been  in  favour  since  the  days  of  the  Resto¬ 
ration,  and  had  been  resorted  to  by  invalids  long  before.  They 
were  called  ‘  Spas  ’  from  the  springs  at  Spa  near  Liege;  one 
of  the  earliest  to  become  appreciated  and  frequented,  as  it  has 
been  one  of  those  which  have  survived  longest.  The  life  at 
these  English  Spas,  as  the  pages  of  Grammont  bear  u-itness, 
much  resembled  that  which  w'ent  on  about  the  same  period  at 
Spa  itself,  or  at  Vichy.  It  w’as  London  or  Paris  ‘  en  cam- 
‘  ])agne.’  ‘  Abigails  in  cast  gowns  ’  they  Avere  called  by  Wal¬ 
pole,  ‘  that  mimic  the  capital ;  ’  and  the  resort  to  such  places 
can  have  given  but  little  impulse  to  the  love  of  travel,  or  to 
tlie  desire  for  knowing  more  of  one’s  own  country.  But 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  sea-bathing  became 
fashionable.  The  number  of  public  watering  places  was  at 
once  greatly  increased.  A  fishing  village  like  Margate  Avas 
croAA’ded  in  the  season,  and  the  ncAvly-invented  convenience  of 
a  ‘  bathing  chariot,’  as  the  machine  Avas  first  called,  became 
one  of  the  Avonders  of  the  day,  and  is  described  at  length  by  | 
Smollett  in  ‘  Humphrey  Clinker.’  These  sea-side  places  Avere 
frequented  by  numbers  of  all  classes.  The  fashion  of  visiting 
them,  falling  in  as  it  did  with  an  increasing  interest  in  natural 
scenery,  and  in  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  country,  may 
Avell  have  led  many  to  imitate  the  journey  of  MatthcAV  Bramble, 
and  to  proceed  by  sIoav  stages  to  Lyme  or  Scarborough,  seeing 
by  the  Avay  Avhatever  places  of  importance  lay  near  at  hand. 

In  aid  of  these  latter  tourists  appears  a  ‘  Handbook  ’  com- 
])iler,  Avhose  name  brings  us  into  something  like  ‘  kenned  land.’ 
Paterson’s  ‘  British  Itinerary,’  ‘  a  ncAv  and  accurate  description 
*  of  the  direct  and  principal  roads  of  Great  Britain,’  was  first 
published  in  1776.  Many  of  us  can,  of  course,  remember 
Avhen  ‘  Paterson’s  Road  Book  ’  Avas  the  indispensable  com¬ 
panion  of  a  long  posting  journey  ;  but  the  ‘  Paterson  ’  of  forty 
years  ago  differed  not  a  little  from  that  Avhich  Avas  first  set 
forth  by  the  ‘  Assistant  Quarter-Master-General.’  This  first 
edition,  in  two  duodecimo  A'olumes,  Avas  arranged  on  Ogilby’s 
plan,  and  contained  engraved  ‘  ribbons  ’  of  roads.  Before  the 
author’s  death,  about  1820,  there  had  been  at  least  fifteen 
editions,  each  Avith  some  slight  alteration.  In  the  eighteenth, 
published  in  1826,  the  engravings  were  replaced  by  maps  and* 
plans  ;  and  there  Avere  added,  making  it  in  truth  a  ‘  Handbook,’ 

‘  topographical  sketches  of  the  different  cities,  market  towns 
‘  and  remarkable  villages,’  and  short  accounts  of  houses,  antiqui¬ 
ties,  and  natural  curiosities.  Paterson  ruled  the  roads  of  Eng¬ 
land  until  1840,  when  the  last  edition  of  his  book  was  published. 
By  that  time  the  great  lines  of  railway  had  nearly  been  com- 
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pleted.  A  change  had  come  over  travelling  and  travellers  as 
well  abroad  as  in  this  country  ;  and  the  way  lay  open  for  the 
appearance  of  a  guide  Avho  should  add  to  the  accuracy  of 
Paterson  and  his  fellows  information  far  more  thorough  and 
far  more  widely  extended. 

The  opening  of  the  Continent,  after  the  long  revolutionary 
war,  and  again  after  '\^'aterloo,  carried  shoals  of  Englishmen 
across  the  Channel.  At  first,  the  great  point  of  attraction  was 
Paris;  and  in  1814  appeared  the  first  English  Handbook  for 
that  city — Galignani’s  ‘  Picture  of  Paris  ’ — a  book  M’hich,  of 
course  with  frequent  additions  and  alterations,  has  ever  since 
maintained  a  position  in  the  front  rank,  and  has  only  of  late 
years  been  closely  run  by  ^lurray’s  ‘  Handbook  for  Paris.’ 
To  Englishmen  who  travelled  beyond  Paris,  the  principal 
assistance  was  given  by  Mariana  Starke,  whose  ‘  Letters  from 
‘  Italy’  (published  about  1814),  and  ‘Travels  on  the  Conti- 
‘  nent  ’  (1820),  were  in  the  hands  of  all  who  made  the  tour  of 
France  and  Southern  Europe.  Miss  Starke,  or  ‘  Jack  Starke  ’ 
as  she  was  commonly  called,  from  her  fancy  for  wearing  as  her 
ordinary  dress  a  tall  hat  and  a  riding  habit,  was  a  lady  of  con¬ 
siderable  attainment,  and  is  said  to  have  been  ‘  the  life  of 
‘  society  ’  at  Exmouth,  where  she  lived  for  many  years.  There 
she  is  Avell  remembered ;  but  she  was  known  everywhere,  and 
seems  to  have  been  everywhere  welcome.  Her  books  were  of 
real  value,  and  were  the  result,  for  the  most  part,  of  her  own 
travelling  experiences.  She  died,  it  may  be  said,  in  harness, 
at  Milan,  on  her  Avay  home  from  Xaples.  Her  works  became 
at  last  the  property  of  the  elder  Murray — the  ‘  John  ISIurray  ’ 
of  Byron,  of  Scott,  and  of  Southey  ;  and  their  popularity  may 
possibly  have  suggested  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the 
appearance  of  a  guide  for  travellers  of  a  more  direct  character, 
containing  fuller  details,  and  embracing  a  wider  range  of 
observation. 

However  this  may  be,  ‘Jack  Starke’  was  still  unforgotten 
when  in  1836  the  first  of  the  series  of  red  Handbooks  was 
issued  from  Albemarle  Street,  Avith  the  title  of  ‘  A  Handbook 
‘  for  Travellers  on  the  Continent ;  being  a  guide-book  through 
‘  Holland,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Northern  Germany,  and  along  the 
‘  Khine  from  Holland  to  Switzerland.’  This  volume,  the  first 
of  a  series  of  such  world-wide  reputation,  appeared  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era, — a  time  of  greater  and  more  important 
change  than  had  ever  been  knoAvn  before.  When  it  Avas  pub¬ 
lished,  travelling  on  the  Continent,  if  somewhat  easier  than  in 
the  last  century,  Avas  still  very  fatiguing.  The  public  con¬ 
veyances  were  heavy  and  inconvenient.  The  roads,  even  on 
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the  main  tracts,  were  often  execrable.  But  the  network  of 
railways  which  is  gradually  covering  the  whole  of  the  European 
continent,  and  which  threatens  to  leave  not  the  remotest  comer 
uninvaded,  Avas  already  about  to  send  forth  its  first  lines  and 
cross-lines  ;  and  the  results  of  the  rapid  and  easy  travelling  thus 
introduced  have  been  almost  incalculable.  The  old  English  pro¬ 
vincial  life  has  been  entirely  broken  up.  A  passion  for  continental 
travelling  has  become  universal ;  and  instead  of  the  compara¬ 
tively  few  Avho,  even  under  ‘Jack  Starke’s’  guidance,  ventured 
to  encounter  the  toils  of  a  journey  to  Rome  or  Vienna,  Eng¬ 
lish  wanderers  in  modern  days  are  of  all  classes,  and  their  name 
is  Legion.*  It  Avas  this  coming  time  that  the  author  of  the  first 
Handbook,  the  present  JMr.  Murray,  was  fortunate  and  far¬ 
sighted  enough  to  seize  by  the  forelock.  Nothing  could  Avell 
be  of  more  importance  than  the  character  of  the  guide  Avhich 
Avas  to  serve  such  hosts  of  tourists.  Whilst  it  necessarily  ad¬ 
dressed  itself  to  the  order  of  the  day,  and  reflected  those  tastes 
and  pursuits  Avhich  every  traveller  at  least  affected,  the  due 


*  The  enormous  extension  of  Continental  travel  is  one  of  the  great 
features  of  the  last  ten  years.  During  the  autumn  months  the  Avhole 
of  Europe  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  perpetual  motion.  There  is  a  mob 
at  every  small  raihvay-station.  The  new  hotels  (as  at  Lucerne)  are  built 
to  receive  5,  6,  or  700  guests,  and  those  most  frequented  turn  away 
daily  some  200  applicants,  for  Avhom  there  is  no  room.  Every  spot, 
however  difficult  of  acce-ss,  is  attacked.  The  remote  lake  Kiinigssee, 
in  Bavaria,  to  Avhich  perhaps  a  dozen  strangers  formerly  found  their 
Avay  in  the  coui-se  of  a  month,  noAV  supports  four  boats,  while  the 
carriages  Avaiting  on  the  shore  may  be  counted  by  fifties.  The  top  ot 
the  Rigi  is  Avorn  bare  of  gras.s,  and  is  strewn  Avith  broken  bottles  and 
fragments  of  the  ‘  Daily  Telegraph;  ’  while  here  among  the  clouds  300 
persons  sit  doAvn  daily  to  a  table  d'hote  very  well  served.  The  use  of 
such  a  raihvay  as  that  Avhich  noAv  conveys  you  in  tAvo  hours  to  the  top 
of  the  Rigi,  scaling  a  gradient  of  one  in  four  Avith  perfect  safety,  is 
being  widely  extended  and  variously  applied.  Soon  no  mountain 
peak  of  whatever  height  Avill  be  sale.  'J'he  ‘  ladder  ’  raihvay  is  already 
in  course  of  construction  on  the  Wengern  Alp ;  and  the  Faulhorn  is 
next  threatened. 

No  inconsiderable  quota  to  the  travelling  croAvd  is  contributed  by 
the  United  States ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  sjiid  that  American  tourists 
are  not  always  the  mere  AA'anderers  that  it  is  tlie  fashion  to  paint  them. 
Their  general  characteristics  are  :  abundance  of  money,  the  splendour 
of  their  ladies’  dresses,  and  the  enormous  quantity  of  luggage  they 
carry.  An  hotel  master  in  Paris  declares  that  he  cannot  keep  a  porter 
for  more  than  a  very  short  time.  They  are  ruined,  and  their  backs 
are  broken,  by  American  bandboxes.  One  lady  after  three  months’ 
stay  at  his  hotel  left  him  with  si.\ty-three  ! 
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direction  of  such  tastes  depended  very  much — more,  no  doubt, 
than  was  at  first  evident — on  the  contents  of  the  Handbook, 
and  was  a  power  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  The  love  and 
the  knowledge  of  art  had  greatly  increased.  The  study  of 
history  and  antiquities  had  become  very  general ;  and  the  pas¬ 
sion  for  natural  scenery,  excited  by  the  romances  of  Scott  and 
the  poems  of  Byron,  was  universally  fashionable,  and  was,  of 
course,  sincerely  felt  by  many.  All  this  had  to  be  considered 
and  provided  for  in  a  complete  Handbook.  Since  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  first  volume,  research  into,  and  accurate  knowledge 
of,  these  subjects  have  increased  indefinitely  ;  and  new  sciences 
— geology  to  •wit — have  arisen  and  have  become  of  general  in¬ 
terest.  The  circle  has  been  spreading  \nder  and  wider.  It  is 
because  the  first  guide  did  its  duty  well  in  this  respect,  not 
only  giving  ample  and  trustworthy  information,  but  leading  the 
imperfect  public  taste  in  the  best  and  worthiest  fashion ;  and 
because,  as  years  have  passed  by,  the  long  series  of  its  succes¬ 
sors  has  been  constantly  receiving  new  life,  and  has  always  re¬ 
presented  the  highest  knowledge  and  criticism  of  the  day — 
that  Mr.  ^Murray’s  Handbooks  acquired,  and  have  maintained, 
their  great  reputation.  It  has  perhaps  never  been  fairly  con¬ 
sidered,  and  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate,  to  how 
great  an  extent  they  have  influenced  modern  tastes,  and  even 
modem  learning.  They  have  converted  many  a  traveller,  who 
without  them  would  have  resembled  the  ‘  no  eyes  ’  of  the  story, 
into  an  intelligent  and  interested  sight-seer. 

The  ‘  Handbook  ’  of  1 836  (the  German  name  was  thus  for  the 
first  time  naturalised)  was  a  volume  of  some  400  pages.  The 
seventeenth  edition  (1871)  contains  606  pages,  and  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  two  books  well  illustrates  the  difference  between  the 
two  periods.  This  Handbook,  the  parent  of  the  series,  still 
retains  its  original  title  as  a  ‘  Guide  for  Travellers  on  the  Con- 
‘  tinent,’  and  to  it  are  prefixed  those  general  observations,  such 
as  maxims  and  hints  for  travelling  (comprising  some  excellent 
advice  as  to  the  rule  of  the  temper  under  difficulties),  infoiina- 
tion  about  couriers,  carriages,  dress  and  luggage,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  an  Introduction  to  the  whole  series.  The  size 
to  which  this  volume  and  some  others  of  the  Handbooks  have 
expanded  in  the  course  of  years,  has  been  complained  of,  and  is 
no  doubt  somewhat  inconvenient.  But  printers’  devices  may 
partly  remedy  this;  and  while  the  condensed  ‘  Knapsack 
‘  Guides  ’  are  provided  expressly  for  the  pedestrian,  we  should 
be  sorry  to  see  the  Handbooks  themselves  reduced  in  size  at 
the  cost  of  omitting  any  portion  of  the  matter  they  contain. 
For  our  own  part,  indeed,  we  regret  the  loss  of  sundry  de- 
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lightful  passages  in  the  Handbook  for  Spain,  which,  however 
illustrating  those  ‘  cosas  de  Espaua  ’  Avhich  the  author  under¬ 
stood  so  well,  did  not  perhaps  much  assist  the  traveller  on  his 
journey,  and  have,  therefore,  been  withdrawn  from  the  later 
editions.  But  the  Handbooks  have  replaced  the  travelling 
library  with  which  it  was  necessary  in  former  days  to  stuff  the 
pockets  of  the  carriage ;  and  we  may  say  of  each  one  of  them 
as  the  University  orator  of  King  James’s  ‘  Basilikon  Doron’ — 

‘  Unicus  est  nobis  bibliotheca  liber.’ 

It  is  idle  to  complain  because  a  volume  so  full  of  good  things 
cannot  be  carried  quite  so  easily  as  a  Bradshaw.  Let  the 
traveller  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  in  Sicily,  or  in  Spain  consider 
what  a  vast  amount  of  information  is  provided  for  him  within 
the  red  covers  ;  and  from  how  great  inconvenience  he  has  been 
freed  at  the  cost  of  making  this  condensed  ‘  library  ’  the  com¬ 
panion  of  his  tour. 

The  Handbook  for  Northern  Germany  was  speedily  followed 
by  those  for  France,  for  Switzerland,  and  South  Germany, 
and  for  Italy  in  three  divisions.  The  two  former,  like 
Northern  Germany,  were  the  work  of  the  present  ‘  chief’ 
in  Albemarle  Street ;  and  we  may  mention  that,  w'hen  the 
second  of  the  series  was  about  to  appear,  it  was  intended  to 
vary  the  colour  of  the  cover.  But  the  elder  Murray,  a  man 
of  clear  sight  and  of  thorough  business  knowledge,  perceived 
at  once  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  ‘  uniform  ’  for  the 
entire  series.  The  Handbooks  accordingly  continued  their 
career  in  the  red  binding  which  has  ever  since  distinguished 
them,  and  by  which  an  Englishman  may  recognise  a  traveller 
as  his  ‘  compatriote  ’  over  half  the  world.  As  the  series  ad¬ 
vanced  it  became  evident  that  a  single  writer,  however  inde¬ 
fatigable,  could  not  hope  to  extend  his  labours  over  the  entire 
field.  But  authors  especially  qualified,  either  from  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  country  to  be  described,  or  from  having  made  its 
arts  and  its  history  the  study  of  their  lives,  were  ready  to 
enlist  themselves  in  the  service  ;  and  to  this  we  are  indebted 
for  the  excellence  of  such  volumes  as  those  for  the  three  di¬ 
visions  of  Italy — Northern,  Central,  and  Southern;  or  that  for 
Rome,  the  work  of  a  writer  (we  betray  no  secret  in  naming  the 
late  Mr.  Pentland,)  who  for  many  years  made  his  home  in  the 
Eternal  City ;  for  Mr.  Dennis’s  admirable  Handbook  of  Sicily, 
compiled  under  similar  conditions,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  its  antiquities  to  which  perhaps  no  one  else  can 
lay  an  equal  claim ;  for  Ford’s  famous  Handbook  of  Spain ; 
for  the  Handbook  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  by  Mr.  Porter,  so 
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long  the  IJuglish  chaplain  at  Damascus ;  and  indeed  for  the 
special  knowledge  and  the  often  excellent  winting  which  cha¬ 
racterise  nearly  all  the  later  volumes  of  the  series.  The  Hand¬ 
books,  which  at  first  described  the  more  frequented  countries 
of  Europe,  gradually  invaded  those  visited  only  by  a  more 
adventurous  class  of  tourists,  or  by  travellers  Avith  special 
objects.  Spain  must  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  these; 
then  followed  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark — a  volume  Avhich 
is  becoming  of  more  importance  as,  each  succeeding  year, 
sport  in  the  forests  and  on  the  great  salmon  rivers,  carries  a 
gi-eatcr  number  of  Englishmen  to  ex])lore  the  Avonders  of  Qord 
and  fjeld  ;  Sicily  ;  Corsica  and  Sardinia ;  Portugal ;  Greece ; 
and  Russia.  Then,  leaving  Europe,  the  familiar  red  cover 
made  its  appearance  in  Egypt,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  extending 
eastward  to  the  lines  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  Syria  and 
the  Holy  Land,  and  at  last  in  Bombay  and  Madras.  There 
are  still  more  AAorlds  to  conquer ;  but  as  publisher  and  general 
editor,  ^Ir.  ^lurray  may  exclaim  Avith  far  more  propi-iety  than 
Johnson,  Avhen  he  found  a  copy  of  his  Dictionary  in  the  Castle 
of  Dunvegan, 

‘  Qi!£o  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris?  ’ 

A  general  resemblance  runs  of  course  through  all  the  Hand¬ 
books  ;  but  their  contents  vary  in  accordance  Avith  the  accessi¬ 
bility  of  each  country,  and  Avith  the  character  of  travelling  in 
it.  Those  describing  the  chief  European  countries,  for  example, 
the  great  haunts  of  summer  and  autumn  tourists,  are  full  of 
information  not  only  about  the  principal  gathenng  places,  but 
for  all  the  unfrequented  by-Avays  of  travel.  Those  for  remoter 
and  less  civilised  regions,  in  Avhich,  so  far  as  convenience  of 
locomotion  is  concerned,  avc  are  carried  back  to  the  general 
condition  of  things  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  ago,  are 
necessarily  laid  out  on  a  broader  ground-plan,  describing  with 
fulness  only  those  routes  and  places  Avhich  it  may  be  supposed 
the  jirincipal  object  of  the  traveller  to  visit.  Yet,  as  these 
wilder  countries  become  better  knoAvn  and  attract  more  atten¬ 
tion,  Ave  are  certain  to  find  the  Handbook  keeping  place  Avith 
the  ncAA'ly-aAvakened  interest,  suggesting  fresh  lines  of  explora¬ 
tion,  describing  ncAv  routes,  and  adding  to  its  general  store  of 
information.  Thus,  the  fii’st  edition  of  the  Handbook  for 
Norway  and  SAA  cden  appeared  when  the  North  of  Europe  Avas 
comparatively  little  visited.  Since  that  time  it  has  become  a 
favourite  summer  resort  of  sportsmen,  and  of  such  tourists  as 
care  for  the  grandest  scenes  of  untrammeled  nature,  and  can 
enjoy  them  Avithout  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvic’s  sigh  for  the  ‘  comforts 
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‘  o’  the  saut  market.’  The  latest  edition  (1871)  dispjays  accord¬ 
ingly  a  great  increase  in  bulk.  Notes  and  assistance  have 
been  procured  from  various  quarters.  The  remoter  districts 
have  been  more  thoroughly  explored  and  described ;  and  the 
traveller  who  desires,  like  Carlyle’s  Teufelsdrdckh,  to  gaze  on 
the  midnight  sun  from  the  North  Cape,  while  ‘  behind  him  lies 
‘  all  Europe  and  Africa  fast  asleep,  except  the  watchmen,’  will 
now  find  ^1  his  difficulties  smoothed  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Handbook.  Some  addition  is  still  perhaps  desirable  to  the 
historical  portion  of  the  volume.  The  coast  of  Norway  is 
studded  with  sites  whose  old  renown  is  written  in  the  Sagas  ; 
and  their  stories  are  often  so  wild  and  picturesque  that  most 
readers  would  gladly  find  their  attention  drawn  to  them.  In¬ 
terest  in  this  Northern  lore  is,  we  may  hope,  increasing,  in 
proportion  as  Northern  travel  itself  becomes  more  popular. 

Some  agreeable  works  have  been  published  of  late  years  on 
the  passes  of  the  Italian  Alps,  the  Val  d’Ampezzo,  and  the 
Dolomite  mountains — especially  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Gil¬ 
bert,  Mrs.  Edwards’  tour,  and  Mr.  Ball’s  invaluable  Alpine 
guides.  But  it  is  due  to  the  author  of  the  Handbooks  to 
remember  that  he  was  the  first  English  explorer  of  the  Dolo¬ 
mites,  and  that  he  led  the  way  for  his  countrymen  to  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  the  Italian  Tyrol  in  the  very  first  edition  of 
the  Handbook  for  South  Germany,  published  in  1836. 

Among  the  very  best  of  the  series — we  may  safely  point  to 
them  as  admirable  examples  of  what  a  complete  Handbook! 
should  be — are  the  volumes  for  Rome  and  for  Sicily.  They' 
have  been  written,  it  must  be  remembered,  under  great  advan¬ 
tages.  Their  authors  have  long  been  resident  in  the  midst  of 
their  work ;  and  the  work  itself,  although  demanding  the  most 
varied  learning  and  acquirement,  was  circumscribed  within 
narrower  and  more  definite  limits  than  such  vast  fields  of 
operation  as  ‘  Northern  Germany,’  or  ‘  Central  Italy.’  To 
each  of  these  volumes  is  prefixed,  among  the  rest  of  their 
‘  general  information,’  a  careful  list  of  the  principal  works 
bearing  on  the  history,  the  antiquities,  and  the  art-treasures 
of  the  city  and  country  they  describe.  Such  a  list  might  most 
usefully  be  added  to  every  one  of  the  Handbooks ;  and  in  all 
cases  where  it  is  practicable,  in  the  descriptions  of  great  battles 
and  battle-fields;  in  those  of  ancient  cities,  themselves  centres 
of  history ;  in  the  notices  of  famous  monasteries  and  seats  of 
learning,  which  once  influenced  the  world  or  are  still  great 
powers  in  it ;  in  these  and  in  many  similar  instances,  a  brief 
reference  might  always  be  made  to  the  chief  original  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  subject,  or  at  least  to  the  best  expounders  of  them. 
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This  has  been  often  done  in  both  the  Roman  and  Sicilian 
Handbooks.  In  the  English  series  (to  which  -we  shall  shortly- 
come),  the  authority  of  chronicler  and  historian  is  frequently 
noted ;  and  such  notes  might  be  increased  with  advantage. 
History  and  topography  are  closely  connected.  A  line  or  two 
of  distinct  reference  will  often  give  authority  to  a  descrip¬ 
tion  which,  without  it,  Ave  might  be  slow  to  accept. 

The  position  of  the  Handbooks  for  Rome  and  Sicily  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  unsparing  use  which  has  been 
made  of  them  by  Avriters  of  pretension  and  popularity ;  and 
Ave  are  glad  to  see  that  in  the  latest  (1872)  edition  of  the 
Roman  Handbook  this  fact  has  been  duly  recorded.  The 
descriptions  in  both  are  very  excellent.  The  traveller  through 
the  Roman  volume  will  rise  from  it  Avith  a  more  accurate  knoAV- 
ledge  of  the  city,  ancient  and  modern,  of  its  great  Church 
ceremonies,  of  its  endless  galleries  of  art,  and  of  all  the 
surrounding  country,  than  he  could  obtain  from  any  other 
single  source.  It  is  a  Avorthy  aid  to  the  study  of  what  is  still, 
as  it  has  been  for  ages,  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  Avorld’s 
history.  For  Sicily  it  Avould  be  impossible  to  find  any  one 
volume,  in  any  language,  so  full  of  AA-ell-condensed  information, 

,  yet  so  pleasantly  Avritten.  We  are  here  on  ground  someAvhat 
less  generally  knoAvn  than  that  of  Rome.  Picture  after 
picture  rises  before  us  as  we  turn  through  the  pages:  the 
glimmering  mosaics  of  Monreale ;  the  chestnut  Avoods  and 
lava  streams  of  Etna ;  or — and  here  the  scene  is  draAvn  for  us 
by  a  no  less  ‘eminent  hand’  than  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Avhose  manuscript  Sicilian  journals  Avere  placed  at  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  author — the  Avonderful  sunrise  from  its  summit, 
AA'hen  the  cone-shadoAv  of  the  great  mountain  is  projected 
across  the  island  for  a  distance  of  at  least  a  hundred  miles ; 
the  strange  ‘  latomie  ’  of  old  Syracuse ;  or  the  line  of  ruined 
temples  Avhich  croAvn  the  southern  cliff  of  Girgenti,  and  over¬ 
look  a  prospect  of  almost  unequalled  variety  and  beauty.  It 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  feAV  to  explore  so  thoroughly  as  Mr. 
Dennis  has  done,  a  country  of  such  unique  interest ;  always 
a  meeting-point  of  various  races,  as  its  geographical  position 
made  it;  but  so  curiously  distinguished  by  the  manner  in 
Avhich  the  three  principal  races  who  have  held  the  island — 
Greeks,  Saracens,  and  Normans — have  left  their  combined 
mark  on  its  architecture  and  history  ;  as  though  each  separate 
race  were  unAvilling  to  relinquish  altogether  the  hold  it  had 
once  maintained  in  superiority.  The  Cathedral  of  Palermo, 
with  its  Saracenic  mouldings  and  Norman  corbels ;  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Capella  Palatina,  built  by  the  Norman  king,  Roger, 
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■whose  praise  is  recorded  in  the  Arabic  inscriptions  which  cover 
the  ceiling  of  the  nave;  the  fragments  of  ancient  Greek 
sculpture,  Avorked  into  churches  where  the  Norman  zigzag 
appears  side  by  side  with  true  Arabesques,  and  is  perhaps 
surmounted  by  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  ‘  honeysuckle  ’  copied 
from  some  ruined  temple;  these  are  combinations  to  be  met 
with  in  Sicily,  and  nowhere  else.  They  enter  into  the  Avhole 
of  the  later  art  of  the  country,  and  are  seen  very  remarkably 
in  the  coinage  of  the  Norman  kings.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
heavy  copper  coin  of  William  the  Good  (1166-1189),  one  side 
showing  a  palm  tree,  with  its  long  leaves  and  clusters  of  fruit, 
the  other  a  tiger’s  mask  of  the  purest  antique  design.  It 
might  well  pass  for  the  coin  of  some  Eastern  Greek  colony ; 
and,  without  a  knoAvledge  of  Avhat  Avas  possible  in  Sicily,  no 
one  Avould  venture  to  assign  it  to  that  country,  or  to  a  Norman 
king  of  the  twelfth  century.  All  this  strange  complexity — the 
effect  of  Avhich  on  European  art  has,  Ave  cannot  but  think, 
never  been  sufficiently  considered — is  Avell  brought  out  in  the 
Handbook.  There  Avas,  as  might  have  been  looked  for,  a 
certain  connexion  Avith  this  country ;  one  result  of  Avhich, 
since  Mr.  Dennis  does  not  refer  to  it,  we  Avill  mention  here. 
The  Cathedral  of  Palermo  Avas  entirely  pulled  doAvn  and  re¬ 
built  by  a  certain'  Gualterio  Offamilio’ — a  Sicilianised  version 
of  the  Archbishop’s  honest  English  name,  ‘  W alter  of  the 
‘  ^lill.’  In  Avhat  manner  an  Englishman  attained  to  such 
distinction  does  not  appear.  His  episcopate  lasted  during  part 
of  the  reign  of  William  the  Good  ;  and,  besides  rebuilding  his 
OAvn  cathedral,  he  Avitnessed  the  erection  of  that  at  Monreale, 
Avithin  a  short  difjtance  of  Palermo.  It  seems  very  probable 
that  it  Avas  through  the  influence  of  Walter  of  the  Mill  that 
the  Cathedral  of  Monreale  Avas  attached  to  an  already  existing 
Benedictine  monastery,  after  a  fashion  Avhich  prevailed  exten¬ 
sively  in  England,  but  Avas  entirely  unknown  elseAvhere.  The 
Bishop,  as  at  Canterbury,  at  Worcester,  or  at  Ely,  Avas  in 
effect  the  abbot  of  his  monastery.  A  similar  arrangement  is 
found  at  Patti,  and  at  Catania,  Avhere  the  monastery  attached 
to  the  cathedral  (founded  in  1091)AA'as  added  in  1094  by 
Angerius,  an  ‘  English  abbot,’  as  is  recorded  in  an  inscription 
on  the  Avail.  It  is  certainly  curious  that  Sicily,  and  Sicily 
alone,  should  have  adopted,  to  all  a])pearance  under  English 
influence,  a  system  Avhich  arose  iu:  England  from  the  com¬ 
paratively  late  conversion  of  the  island,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  earliest  missionaries  to  this  country  Avere  Benedictines. 

In  studying  the  Handbook  for  Sicily  Ave  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  strong  testimony  it  affords  to  the  value  of 
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topographical  knowledge  as  illustrating  history.  ‘  Travel  and 
‘  tramp,’  wrote  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  ‘are  the  best  teachers 
‘  of  geography ;  ’  and  geography,  with  the  narrower  topography 
under  her  wing,  as  no  one  knew  better  than  Sir  Francis  him¬ 
self,  whose  local  descriptions  are  often  so  full  of  character,  is 
of  all  others  the  best  handmaid  of  history.  The  traveller  who 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Handbook  visits  Syracuse,  and 
explores  its  ancient  remains  and  its  neighbourhood,  Avill  cer¬ 
tainly  find  that  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  has  assumed  for 
him  a  life  and  a  reality  Avith  Avhich  no  amount  of  book-study 
could  possibly  invest  it.  It  is  the  same  throughout  the 
country.  The  landscape,  unchanged  since  the  days  of  Theo¬ 
critus  ;  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  and  temples ;  Selinus,  still, 
with  its  innumerable  fan-palms,  the  ‘  palmosa  Selinus  ’  of 
Virgil ;  Agrigentum,  or  Syracuse ;  the  legends  of  an  older 
world,  like  that  of  Acis  and  (ralatea,  AA'hich  linger  about  the 
mountains  and  the  shore ;  all  aid,  even  more  distinctly  than  in 
Greece  herself,  Avhere  more  recent  infiuences  and  distractions 
have  been  at  Av’ork,  in  carrying  us  back  through  the  overgroAvth 
of  centuries,  and  assist  us  iu  forming  the  great  historical 
picture.  Even  to  home  students  this  Handbook,  and  many 
others  of  the  series,  may  afford  great  adA’antages.  And  in  that 
wider  sense  in  Avhich  geography  so  often  throAA’s  light  on  the 
main  stream  and  movements  of  history,  their  detailed  notices 
are  full  of  instruction.  The  very  nature  of  a  ‘  Handbook  ’ 
for  countries  such  as  Greece,  Italy,  or  Syria,  where  the 
civilisation  of  distinct  eras  is  overlaid,  as  it  Avere,  in  successive 
strata,  obliges  this  connexion  to  be  kept  in  constant  vicAA'.  We 
hope  to  see  it  developed  more  and  more  as  fresh  editions  of  the 
series  are  called  for — most  of  all  in  the  English  volumes,  in 
some  of  AA'hich  it  is  already  a  marked  feature.  Carefully  con¬ 
densed  historical  detail,  AA’hilst  it  gives  the  Handbooks  a  value 
for  the  student  no  less  than  the  tourist,  adds  greatly  to  their 
charm  as — to  use  a  good  old  expression — ‘  parlour-AvindoAv 
‘  books.’  And  in  this  light  they  are  not  to  be  despised.  To 
take  up,  for  an  unoccupied  half  hour,  a  volume  Avhich  at  once 
carries  you  away  to  Thebes  or  to  Athens,  to  Cintra  or  to 
Archangel,  Avhich  tells  you  all  the  story  of  the  place,  and  by 
its  minute  directions  converts  you  for  the  time  into  an  actual 
traveller,  is  no  small  pleasure ;  although  the  book  may  not 
quite  stand  Sydney  Smith’s  test  of  engrossing  interest,  and 
lead  you  to  forget  your  dinner  engagement — even  with  a 
bishop. 

,  The  Handbook  for  Spain  is  so  well  knoAA-n,  and  has  been  so 
much  used  as  a  book  for  general  reading  —illustrating  Avhat 
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has  just  been  remarked — tliat  n-e  may  here  pass  it  with  a 
simple  recognition.  That  for  Portugal — a  country,  as  the 
author  has  ti'uly  said,  less  known  to  Englishmen  than  any 
other  in  Europe — has  not  very  long  been  added  to  the  series, 
and,  as  we  have  already  said  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  we 
think  it  does  not  do  justice  to  the  present  state  of  that  in¬ 
teresting  country.  Portugal  is  not  rich  in  art  or  in  architec¬ 
ture  ;  though  the  sjdendid  Cistercian  monastery  of  Alcoba9a, 
and  the  florid  Ilatalha,  are  alone  sufficient  to  attract  the  eccle- 
siologist ;  but  it  is  full  of  interesting  historical  sites,  which  we 
endeavoured  to  describe,  at  some  length,  on  a  recent  occasion.* 
How  little  affected  Portugal  has  been  by  the  influences  of 
modern  Europe,  is  indicated  by  the  fiict  that  persons  are  still 
to  be  found  who  believe  that  Dom  Sebastian — the  king  who 
fell  in  battle  with  the  Moors  of  Africa  in  1578 — is  even  now 
living  in  a  mysterious  island  off  St.  Vincent,  whence  the  ‘  En- 
‘  coberto,’  the  ‘  Hidden  One,’  as  he  is  called,  will  shortly  appear 
to  reascend  the  throne,  and  to  restore  the  country  to  its  ancient 
glory.  At  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  says  the 
writer  of  the  Handbook,  ‘  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  more 
‘  than  half  of  the  nation  were  Sebastianists.’  The  belief  has  j 
greatly  died  away  ;  but  it  still  exists,  and  is  even  stronger  in ! 
Brazil  than  in  Portugal. 

Each  of  the  foreign  Handbooks  contains  points  of  especial 
interest,  and  offers  material  for  a  lengthened  notice.  But  con¬ 
tenting  ourselves  with  the  remark  that,  while  some  are  more 
complete  than  others,  not  one  is  unworthy  of  the  series  to 
which  it  belongs,  we  must  pass  on  to  the  Handbooks  for  our 
own  country;  a  distinct  series,  begun  in  1850.  The  first | 
volume  published  was  that  for  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Com- 1 
wall.  This  has  been  followed,  at  intervals,  by  others,  until 
the  whole  set  for  England  and  Wales  is  now  very  nearly  com¬ 
pleted.  The  Handbooks  for  the  Cathedrals  of  England  and 
Wales— seven  volumes  full  of  elaborate  description,  architec¬ 
tural  and  historical,  and  thickly  illustrated  by  some  of  Jewitt’s 
best  woodcuts — are  of  different  character,  though  they  too  may 
be  regarded  as  forming  part  of  this  series.  The  County  Hand¬ 
books  are  arranged  in  routes,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  foreign ; 
a  method  to  which  objection  has  been  taken  (it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  an  alphabetical  arrangement  is  better,  and  more 
easy  of  reference),  but  which,  after  all,  lends  itself  to  an  occa¬ 
sional  diversion,  or  ‘  exciKsus,’  more  readily  than  any  other. 

*  See  Review  ot  ‘  Smith’s  Portugal.’  Edin.  Rev.,  vol.  cxxxi.  p.  ^ 
450. 
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Home  tourists  require  fuller  details,  and  are  interested  in  more 
varied  subjects  than  Englishmen  travelling  abroad.  It  is 
curious  accordingly  to  remark  how,  the  desire  for  such  detail 
having  made  itself  more  and  more  felt,  these  Handbooks  have 
increased  in  size  since  their  first  appearance.  The  first  edition 
of  that  for  Devon  and  Cornwall  contained  about  250  pages. 
The  latest  (1872)  extends  to  nearly  500.  The  first  of  the 
Wilts,  Doi*set,  and  Somerset  Handbook  numbered  260  pages ; 
the  latest  (1869),  450.  The  fact  is  that  the  production  of  a 
thoroughly  good  English  Handbook  was  in  many  respects  a 
more  serious  undertaking  than  that  of  one  for  the  Continent. 
It  not  only  called  for  fuller  and  more  varied  details,  but  it  was 
necessarily  exposed  to  a  far  more  severe  and  more  competent 
criticism.  Its  merits,  at  least  as  an  accurate  guide-book,  might 
be  tested  at  once.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  first 
edition  of  an  English  Handbook  should  be  comparatively  im- 
]icrfect.  The  requisitions  of  home  travellers,  and  all  that  the 
book  might  bo  made  to  contain  and  to  teach,  were  not  to  be  at 
once  understood  ;  and  the  fulness  of  later  editions,  or  of  such 
volumes  as  those  for  Yorkshire  or  the  Eastern  Counties,  is  the 
result  of  much  careful  consideration  and  minute  correction. 
And  if  the  foreign  Handbooks  are  useful  aids  to  history,  far 
more  is  this  the  case  with  the  English  series.  IMore,  we  are 
convinced,  may  be  learnt  of  the  progress  and  the  changes  which 
have  built  up  this  England  of  ours,  and  a  far  deeper  insight 
gained  into  the  real  life  of  the  past,  by  a  ‘  field  study  ’  of  the 
country  than  by  the  ])rofoundest  lectures  of  the  most  learned 
professor.  But  for  this  field  study  there  must  be  helps,  and  in 
proportion  as  the  Handbook  really  supplies  them  we  should 
mark  its  rank  in  the  series.  English  history,  although  it  has 
a  definite  unity,  has  nevertheless  been  influenced,  through  much 
of  its  course,  by  the  ancient  independence  of  separate  provinces, 
an  independence  not  political  only,  but  of  race  and  of  tradi¬ 
tions.  IMercia  has  long  ceased  to  exist;  North  Humberland 
now  means  something  very  different  from  what  the  name  once 
implied.  ‘West  Wales’  and  Wessex  have  alike  vanished 
from  the  map  of  England ;  and  if  East  Anglia  is  still  some¬ 
times  used  to  signify  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  it 
is  in  a  geographical  sense  only.  Yet  long  after  all  such 
marked  divisions  had  disaj)peared,  all  through  the  mediaeval 
period,  and  it  may  almost  be  said,  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  districts  themselves  have  retained  a  certain  distinct  charac¬ 
ter,  have  still  been  affected  by  the  causes,  geographical  or  of 
race,  which  at  first  defined  them  within  certain  limits  ;  and  in 
their  turn  have  affected  the  main  stream  of  English  history. 
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It  is  this  special  local  character,  this  variety  which  has  gone  to 
make  up 

‘  This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  earth,  this  England,’ 

that  should  be  traced  through  the  history  of  each  main  division 
of  the  country,  and  that  has  been  carefully  pointed  out  in  the 
general  Introductions  to  many  of  the  Handbooks — in  those,  for 
instance,  to  the  Handbooks  for  Devon  and  Cornwall  and  for 
the  Eastern  Counties,  both  districts  of  marked  isolation  and' 
peculiarity.  The  study  of  such  a  district,  its  geographical' 
features  and  limits,  its  great  towns  and  harbours,  its  military 
strongholds,  ancient  and  modern,  its  ecclesiastical  foundations, 
— cathedrals,  churches,  great  monasteries,  hospices ;  its  tu¬ 
mults,  ‘  commotions,’  or  rebellions ;  its  trade  and  its  agriculture 
— pursued  from  such  a  stand-j)oint,  acquires  a  coherence  and  a 
unity  which  not  only  gives  it  increased  interest,  but  materially 
raises  its  dignity  and  importance.  This  is,  in  the  best  way,  to 
make  topography  the  handmaid  of  history. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  distinct  individuality,  the  line  of 
continuous  history,  should  be,  and  in  these  Handbooks  for  the 
most  part  is,  traced  in  the  record  of  every  subject  important 
enough  to  be  noticed  at  all.  Southey  has  somewhere  asserted 
that  the  revolutions  of  a  single  manor-house,  could  they  be 
certainly  ascertained,  would  be  as  interesting  as  those  of  a 
kingdom.  Very  often  they  can  be  ascertained;  and  these 
lesser  revolutions  sometimes  throw  no  small  light  on  the  greater. 
So  with  the  gi'eat  towns,  various  in  their  origins  and  fortunes, 
yet  each  instinct  with  its  own  permanent  life ;  and  so  with  the 
monastery  round  which  the  cabins  that  were  to  grow  into  the 
tow'n  may  have  clustered,  or  with  the  great  castle  that  in  turn 
overawed  and  protected  it.  In  all  such  cases  the  main  interest, 
certainly  the  main  instruction,  is  found  in  what  we  may  call 
the  ‘  biography  ’  of  the  place — the  story  of  its  individual  life. 
Of  course,  a  Handbook  is  not  altogether  a  history,  and  its! 
notices  are  necessarily  brief.  But  for  all  that  they  may,  and 
generally  do,  set  before  us  a  good  continuous  narrative,  and 
refer  us  to  authorities  who  will  enable  us  to  w'ork  out  the  sub¬ 
ject  more  at  length  for  ourselves.  This  is  an  important  part  of 
their  function  ;  and  the  descriptions  of  actually  existing  relics 
illustrating  the  long  story ;  of  the  various  architectural  changes 
in  great  churches  and  cathedrals,  which  belongs  to  it ;  or  of 
famous  old  country-houses,  with  their  stores  of  art-treasures, 
the  gatherings  of  many  generations,  are  even  more  important, 
and  are  of  course  treated  with  far  more  minute  details  than 
the  historical  notices  which  introduce  them,  although  they  are 
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to  be  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  same  course.  But  a 
Handbook  is  intended  for  actual  service.  Its  office  is  to  point 
out  the  things  which  are  most  worth  seeing  in  the  district  it 
describes,  and  what  is  the  best  and  easiest  way  of  seeing  them. 
They  could  not  be  Avell  understood  without  such  an  introduc¬ 
tion  as  we  have  been  insisting  upon ;  but  the  introduction  is 
necessarily  comprised  within  narrower  limits  than  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  things  and  places  which  are  to  be  ‘  oculis  subjecta 
*  fidelibus.’ 

When  the  variety  of  subjects  is  considered  which  in  any  one 
of  these  Handbooks  have  to  be  touched  upon  at  less  or  greater 
length  ;  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  author  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  besides  historian  and  archajologist,  a  geologist,  a  botanist, 
an  agriculturist,  a  mechanist ;  appreciating  the  marvels  of 
Saltaire  and  of  the  great  brother-factories  which  have  darkened 
the  air  and  the  waters  of  the  North,  no  less  heartily  and  sin¬ 
cerely  than  the  charms  of  wild  nature  and  the  glories  of  the 
prospect  from  Helvellyn  or  the  heights  of  Dartmoor — one  is 
tempted  to  recall  the  disquisition  of  the  philosopher  Imlac,  and 
to  adopt  the  words  of  Rasselas,  ‘  Enough ;  thou  hast  persuaded 
‘  me  that  no  man  can  ’ — write  a  Handbook.  And  this  in  a  sense 
is  true.  The  Avork,  to  be  satisfactorily  done,  Avould  be  alto¬ 
gether  beyond  the  powers  of  a  single  Avriter,  Avere  he  not 
entitled  to  lay  hands  on  the  j)ublished  conclusions  of  labourers 
in  the  various  fields  of  knoAvledge,  and,  by  condensing,  to  bring 
them  Avithin  the  range  of  his  own  volume.  But  in  all  cases — 
and  this  is  one  of  the  special  merits  of  JMr.  Murray’s  series — 
the  general  descriptions  and  notices  should  be  the  result  of  per¬ 
sonal  visitation.  Unless  the  author  is  himself  Avell  acquainted 
Avith  the  places  of  main  interest,  and  Avith  their  actual  condition, 
he  cannot  guide  others  to  them,  although  his  knowledge  of 
their  past  history  may  be  accurate  and  profound.  Each  of  the 
English  Handbooks  is  the  result  of  many  tours,  in  which  the 
higliAvays  and  byways  of  the  county  have  been  diligently 
explored,  and  the  present  state  of  every  important  object — 
church,  mansion,  or  ruin — duly  noted.  In  this  manner  the 
successiA’e  editions  will  be  as  useful  to  future  inquirers  as  those 
of  Chamberlayne’s  ‘  Notitia  ’  Avere  to  Lord  Macaulay ;  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  intervals  of  publication 
being  ahvays  recorded.  These  changes,  hoAvever,  aie  not  the 
least  among  the  author’s  difficulties.  England,  in  some  respects 
the  most  stable,  is  in  others  the  most  changeful  country  in  the 
world.  Great  art  collections  are  scattered,  great  houses  pass 
from  one  owner  to  another,  old  landmarks  disappear,  even  in 
the  brief  period  between  the  writing  of  the  book  and  its  publi- 
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cation  ;  and,  in  spite  of  very  careful  watching,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  an  occasional  table  of  ‘  errata.’  W e  only  wonder  they 
are  so  few. 

The  difficulty  in  collecting  these  local  details,  especially  in 
procuring  the  ])recise  information  which  is  required,  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  themselves  attempted  some 
similar  task.  By  far  the  best  and  most  ready  assistants  (and 
their  good  offices  are  often  acknowledged  in  the  Handbooks) 
are  the  clergy.  There  is  many  a  Gilbert  White  still  to  be 
found  in  the  remoter,  as  indeed  in  the  more  frequented,  corners 
of  England,  to  whom  his  own  parish  has  afforded  ample 
materials  for  study,  and  who  is  almost  always  ready  to  com¬ 
municate  the  results  of  his  labours.  The  importance  of  these 
may  often  be  exaggerated,  and  the  historical  conclusions  some¬ 
what  doubtful.  But  for  the  most  part  they  are  useful  aids, 
and,  judiciously  sifted,  may  assist  materially  in  the  raising  of 
the  main  structure.  It  is  not  often  that,  as  once  happened  to 
ourselves,  a  rector  will  refuse  to  show,  or  to  allow  admission 
to,  his  church,  on  the  score  that  to  make  an  architectural  idol 
of  the  building  is  an  offence  against  the  solemn  purposes  for 
which  it  was  erected.  The  ‘  historical  conclusions  ’  of  this 
divine  would  probably  resemble  those  of  a  brother-clergyman 
whom  we  encountered  in  a  solitary  Yorkshire  dale.  ‘  History  ? 
‘  a  parcel  of  old  crimes  and  wickednesses— best  forgotten,  best 
‘  forgotten.  Xo,  sir,  I  make  a  point  of  knowing  nothing  at 
‘  all  about  history.’  Such  personages  are  themselves  curiosi¬ 
ties,  and  deserve  a  corner  in  the  Handbook.  The  proffered  help 
is  generally  too  ample  rather  than  too  slender ;  and  it  is  some¬ 
what  startling  (we  speak  again  from  experience)  when  a  request 
has  been  made  for  information  about  certain  monuments  in  an 
ancient  church,  to  receive  copies  of — apparently  all  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  inside  the  walls  and  out,  including  two  distinct  versions 
of  the  celebi’ated  ‘  Afflictions  sore.’  With  an  ‘  embarra  des 
‘  richesses  ’  like  this  the  editor  has  to  deal  gently ;  yet  it  may 
be  feared  that  he  will  not  escape  some  grumbling  over  the  in¬ 
justice  done  by  the  omission  of  such  records  of  the  ‘  forefathers 
‘  of  the  hamlet.’ 

A  knowledge  of  the  great  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
the  collection  of  material  should  lead  to  a  lenient  criticism  of 
the  Handbooks ;  and,  we  say  this,  because  we  have  noticed 
in  some  quarters  a  disjx)sltlou  to  make  the  most  of  light  errors 
or  omissions,  and  to  dwell  on  them  rather  than  on  the  wide  and 
great  merits  of  the  entire  volume.  Such  a  book  is  not  to  be 
treated  like  a  work  of  pure  literature ;  although  its  composi¬ 
tion  may  often  demand  rarer  qualities  than  are  required  for 
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that.  The  true  way  of  regarding  a  Handbook,  and  the  best 
criticism  that  can  be  bestowed  on  it,  is — always  supposing  that 
the  foundation  has  been  thoroughly  well  laid — not  by  any 
means  to  pass  over  errors,  be  they  greater  or  less,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  point  them  out  carefully,  in  accordance  with  the 
request  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  volume.  If  this  were 
done,  and  in  a  kindly  spirit — not  for  the  sake  of  discovering 
faults,  which  in  a  first  edition,  at  any  rate,  are  quite  unavoid¬ 
able,  but  with  the  view'  of  correcting  them — we  should  find 
that  all  spots  of  real  importance  would  rapidly  disappear,  until 
a  Guide  for  Travellers  was  produced  as  perfect  as  the  chang¬ 
ing  circumstances  of  each  district  render  at  all  possible. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  A  Description  of  the  Gardens  and  Buildings 
at  Kew,  in  Siirreg ;  with  an  Engraving  thereto  in  Perspective, 
By  Sir  William  Chambers. 

2.  Official  Guide  to  the  Kew  Mtiseums :  a  Handbook  to  the 
Museums  of  Economic  Botany  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kero. 
By  Daniel  Oliver,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

3.  Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds, 
Kew.  By  Daniel  Oliver,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Keeper  of 
the  Herbarium  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  Professor  of 
Botany  in  University  College,  London.  Twenty-seventh 
Edition.  London:  1872. 

4.  Reports  on  the  Progress  and  Condition  of  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew,  By  Dr.  J.  D.  HoOKER.  1872. 

/^an  we  wonder  that  the  citizens  of  London  have  for  ages 
^  been  drawn,  as  if  by  some  irresistible  impulse,  west- 
w'ard ;  beckoned  onward,  as  it  were,  by  the  splendid  beauty 
of  the  setting  sun?  In  our  own  time  we  have  seen  the 
famous  Gardens  of  Vauxhall,  where  Pepys  tells  us  the  night¬ 
ingales  used  to  sing  so  sweetly,  swallowed  up  in  the  advanc¬ 
ing  tide  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  Kensington  Gardens,  where, 
within  the  memory  of  many  middle-aged  men,  squirrels  were 
as  plentiful  as  blackberries,  are  now  caged  in  by  a  suburb, 
until  they  are  not  more  retired  than  a  square  in  Blooms¬ 
bury.  Westward  still  the  great  wave  of  human  life  is  ad¬ 
vancing,  until  our  last  open  space  yet,  thank  God,  open  to 
the  pure  country  fields  in  the  fox'm  of  a  public  pleasure- 
ground,  is  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.  Like  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court  Palace  Gardens,  they  have  flourished  under  the 
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favour  of  the  Crown  for  many  reigns,  and  the  forest-like 
pleasure-grounds  have  had  time  to  form  a  deep  setting  of 
noble  trees  round  the  Botanical  Gardens,  brilliant  with 
flowers  and  exotic  plants  gathered  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  It  is  true  they  did  not  pass  into  the  possession  of 
the  Crown  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  but  for  a 
century  before,  a  residence  known  as  Kew  House,  with  these 
grounds,  was  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Capel,  and  from  him 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Molyneux,  who  married  his 
daughter,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Capel ;  so  that  these  noble 
grounds,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Arboretum  or  forestial  portion  is 
concerned,  have  been  in  careful  cultivation  for  at  least  two 
hundred  years.  Mr.  Molyneiix’s  connexion  with  the  Court, 
as  Secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  King  George  II., 
and  father  of  George  III.,  appears  to  have  drawm  the  attention 
of  that  Prince  to  the  charming  situation  of  these  grounds,  and 
induced  him  in  the  year  1730  to  take  a  long  lease  of  them 
from  the  Capel  family.  At  that  time  the  estate  consisted  of 
about  250  acres,  bounded,  to  speak  broadly,  by  the  Richmond 
Road,  the  old  Royal  Deer  Park,  and  the  river  Thames.  In 
the  time  of  George  II.,  when  these  grounds  were  first  laid  out 
for  his  son,  the  Chinese  fashion  in  gardening  was  in  vogue,  and 
the  grounds  round  the  present  lake  by  the  Palm-house  were 
designed  after  the  fashion  of  the  picture  in  the  old-fashioned 
willow-pattern  plate.  In  the  old  lake  there  was  an  island 
crossed  by  an  apparently  inaccessible  Chinese  bridge,  not  far 
off  a  Chinese  Tai  House,  and  as  if  to  give  a  still  more  cosmo¬ 
politan  character  to  the  grounds,  a  Turkish  Temple  and  an 
Assembly  Room,  the  style  of  which,  as  set  forth  in  Sir  William 
Chambers’  perspective  view  of  it,  it  would  be  hard  to  guess  at. 
The  Great  Pagoda,  however,  which  still  stands  in  handsome 
preservation  some  little  distance  off,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Arboretum  or  pleasure-ground,  is  the  only  vestige  of  this 
Sinesian  garden  folly  of  the  seventeenth  century  now  remain¬ 
ing.  The  classical  folly  still  exists.  Sir  William  Chambers,  as 
Ave  all  can  see,  capped  artificial  mounts  Avith  Temples  of  the 
Wind,  Temples  of  the  Sun,  Temples  of  Victor)’-  and  Minden  ; 
noAv  either  entirely  empty  or  tenanted  by  a  stray  bust  or  two 
of  departed  heroes,  which  look  wonderfully  cold  aud  miserable 
in  their  deserted  shrines. 

These  so-called  Classical  temples  and  buildings  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  Avere  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  Princess  Au¬ 
gusta,  the  relict  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  AA'hom  the  exotic 
department  of  the  garden  was  commenced.  All  vestiges  of 
her  glass  stoves  have,  however,  given  Avay  to  neAv  buildings 
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more  fitted  to  the  advanced  appliances  of  our  day ;  one  noble 
building,  however,  still  remains — the  old  Orangery,  a  heavy 
but  imposing-looking  conservatory  (marked  by  the  date 
1761  over  the  portal  of  the  building),  where  once  the  bloom¬ 
ing  fruit  flourished,  but  now  devoted  to  specimens  of  Colo¬ 
nial  timber.  Under  the  guidance  of  William  Aiton,  the 
author  of  ‘  Ilortus  Kewensis,’  published  in  1789,  the  Gardens 
were  enriched  with  a  large  numl^er  of  foreign  j)lants.  During 
his  time  and  that  of  his  son,  W.  Townsend  Aiton,  Esq.,  who 
was  an  especial  favourite  of  George  III.,  these  gardens  were 
the  receptacle  of  the  riches  in  horticulture  collected  and 
brought  over  by  Captain  Cook,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and 
Captain  Flinders,  in  their  voyages  round  the  world.  In 
addition  to  these  Mr.  Allen  Cunningham  brought  home  from 
Austr.alia  many  rare  plants,  and  the  expeditions  of  Bowie 
and  Masson  to  Brazil  and  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  furnished 
the  Gardens  with  singular  ])roducts  of  the  Southern  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  With  the  reign  of  the  poor  blind  king  (who,  by  the 
way,  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  quaint  old  red-brick 
palace  seen  from  the  lawn)  the  value  of  Kew  Gardens  as  a 
scientific  centre  of  botanical  and  horticultural  science  gradually 
declined,  the  two  succeeding  monarchs  taking  little  interest 
in  the  establishment,  and  spending  but  little  upon  it.  With 
the  first  years  of  the  present  Queeu’s  reign,  during  which 
such  vigour  seemed  to  be  infused  into  the  scientific  life  of  the 
nation,  the  first  movement  was  made  which  transformed  the 
Gardens  from  an  effete  royal  establishment  into  the  noble 
grounds  which,  under  its  able  directors,  has  become  the 
most  famous  botanic  garden  in  Europe.  In  the  year  1838,  in 
consequence  of  the  general  feeling  that  the  Gardens  should  be 
placed  upon  a  different  footing,  and  thrown  open  to  the  public 
as  a  great  popular  and  scientific  institution,  at  the  instigation 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  their  management  and  condition.  In  1840  the  inquiry 
resulted  in  a  report  by  Dr.  Lindley,  which  recommended  that 
the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  the  pleasure-grounds,  and  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Deer  Park  should  be  transferred  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Woods  and  Forests,  and  this  arrangement  was  immediately  car¬ 
ried  out ;  but  subsequently  the  management  has  been  divided 
between  two  departments,  the  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds 
passing  to  the  Works  and  Public  Buildings  Department,  and 
the  remainder  to  the  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenue 
Office.  The  Botanic  Gardens  in  1841  received  as  its  Di¬ 
rector,  on  the  resignation  of  IMr.  Aiton,  Sir  William  Hooker, 
and  from  the  day  of  the  advent  of  this  distinguished  botanist 
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the  fame  of  the  national  establishment  immediately  began  to 
re-assert  itself.  The  proj)osal  of  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  report  to 
Government,  gradually,  under  the  care  of  this  distinguished 
Director,  became  an  established  fact : — ‘A  National  Garden 
‘  ought  to  be  the  centre  round  which  all  minor  establishments 
‘  of  the  same  nature  should  be  arranged :  they  should  all  be 
‘  under  the  control  of  the  chief  of  that  gai’den,  acting  in  concert 
*  with  him,  and  through  him  with  one  another,  reporting  con- 
‘  stantly  their  proceedings,  explaining  their  wants,  receiving 
‘  their  supplies,  and  aiding  the  mother  country  in  everything 
‘  that  is  useful  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  Medicine,  commerce, 

‘  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  many  valuable  branches  of  manu- 
‘  facture,  would  derive  much  benefit  from  the  adoption  of  such 
‘  a  system.  From  a  garden  of  this  kind  Government  would  be 
‘  able  to  obtain  authentic  and  official  information  on  points 
‘  connected  with  the  founding  of  new  colonies ;  it  would  afford 
‘  plants  there  required,  Avithout  its  being  necessary  as  noAV  to 
‘  apply  to  the  officers  of  private  establishments  for  advice  and 
‘  assistance.’  In  order  to  give  space  for  these  improvements, 
hoAvever,  considerably  more  room  was  required  than  could  be 
found  in  the  original  Botanic  Gardens,  which  at  the  time  of 
the  transfer  from  the  Crown  consisted  of  only  eleven  acres. 
This  portion  of  the  old  Royal  Domain  Avas  at  once  opened  to  the 
public,  together  with  its  plant-houses  and  museums,  as  they  then 
existed.  These  inadequate  limits  Avere  soon  increased  by  the 
grounds  immediately  about  the  Orangery  and  the  Conser¬ 
vatory,  which  gave  an  additional  four  acres ;  the  Pinetum 
Avas  subsequently  added  by  the  Queen.  This  land,  Avhich 
Avas  contiguous  with  the  pleasure-ground,  afforded  room  for  a 
collection  of  plants  of  the  pine  tribe,  and  for  the  erection 
of  the  Palm-stove,  Avhich  was  built  in  1848,  and  for  the 
lake  in  its  modern  form — an  addition  of  forty-seven  acres. 
In  1846-7  the  Royal  Kitchen  and  Forcing  Grounds  were 
incorporated  with  the  Botanical  Gardens,  making  an  additional 
seventy-five  acres  in  all.  In  1861  Decimus  Burton  commenced 
the  building  of  the  Temperate  House,  which  lies  in  the  avenue 
terminated  by  the  old  Pagoda.  The  Arboretum,  or  pleasure- 
grounds,  Avere,  after  the  death  of  the  late  King  of  Hanover, 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  These  grounds,  Avhich  the  non- 
scientific  public  greatly  esteem  on  account  of  the  beautiful 
timber  they  contain,  comprise  an  additional  270  acres, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  old  Royal  Deer  Park,  of  about 
400  acres,  now  belongs  to  the  AV^oods  and  Forest  Department, 
affording  almost  unlimited  space  for  the  extension  of  the  Gar¬ 
dens  Avhen  more  space  is  required.  These  beautiful  enclosures 
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have,  in  short,  grown  up  piece  by  piece,  like  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution,  by  grants  and  arrangements  with  the  Crown,  and 
they  now  form  the  finest  horticultural  establishment  in  the 
world,  w’ithout  cavil  or  dispute.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  to 
give  a  full  account  of  the  Gardens  in  a  botanical  sense  would 
occupy  volumes.  As,  however,  we  are  writing  for  the  intel¬ 
ligent  visitor,  and  not  for  the  professional  botanist,  we  shall 
probably  satisfy  him  by  pointing  out  the  main  features  w’orthy 
of  attention  in  the  Garden  and  its  museums. 

The  public  are  more  familiar  Avith  the  entrance  from  the 
Green,  than  Avith  any  of  the  other  entrances  from  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Road,  or  from  the  tOAving-path  facing  the  Brentford  and 
IsleAvorth  ferries.  The  fine  old  gateAvay,  a  specimen  of  iron¬ 
work  but  rarely  met  Avith,  seems  to  smile  upon  the  holiday 
folks  Avho  hot  from  toiling  over  the  KeAv  Bridge,  built  after  the 
Chinese  ideas  of  such  a  structure,  are  gratified  both  in  eye  and 
mind  by  the  luxuriant  verdure  that  meets  their  eye  immediately 
they  pass  tliese  portals.  It  is  no  spick-and-span  new  garden 
they  look  upon  ;  the  turf  speaks  of  ages  of  careful  culture,  the 
trees  rise  to  a  noble  altitude,  and  their  foliage  strikes  them  as 
something  rare  and  beautiful.  And  well  it  may  ;  for  the  spot 
immediately  AA’ithin  view  is  the  old  Arboretum.  Here  for 
two  hundred  years  at  least  all  the  rare  trees  of  the  old  and  neAv 
world  have  been  collected  and  carefully  tended.  The  build¬ 
ings,  too,  wear  an  air  of  picturesque  beauty  Avhich  speaks  of 
the  past.  The  old  Kew  Palace,  someAvhat  retired  on  the  right 
hand,  speaks  of  the  days  when  solid  building  in  fine  red¬ 
brick,  Avhich  harmonised  so  Avell  Avith  the  verdure  around, 
was  a  living  fashion.  It  seems,  like  all  the  old  buildings 
of  that  age,  to  have  a  history,  and  that  history,  as  Ave  knoAV, 
was  associated  AAath  the  latter  years  of  the  poor,  blind,  old 
king,  which  Avere  spent  AA'ithin  its  Avails.  At  that  time  the 
grounds  around  the  palace  Avere  not  nearly  so  open  as  they 
are  noAv,  the  paths  Avound  about  amid  shrubs ;  and  here,  on 
one  occasion,  as  Fanny  Burney  tells  us  in  her  autobiography, 
the  poor  king,  escajung  from  his  keepers,  pursued  her,  as 
she  fled  terrified  through  the  garden  to  escape  him.  Here, 
also.  Queen  Charlotte  lived  many  yeara  after  his  decease,  and 
closed  her  days.  But  scientifically  as  well  as  socially  this 
spot  is  famous.  Looking  over  the  Avire  fence  which  separates 
the  royal  grounds  from  the  garden — for  they  still  belong  to 
the  CroAvn — Ave  see  a  sundial  mounted  on  an  antique  pedestal. 
This  site  marks  one  of  the  great  astronomical  triumphs  of  the 
past.  The  curious  spectator  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
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reading  the  inscription  which  is  engraved  upon  it,  which  Ave 
therefore  give. 

‘  On  this  spot,  in  1725,  the  Eer.  James  Bradley  made  the  first  obser¬ 
vations  which  led  to  his  two  great  discoveries — the  aberration  of  light, 
and  the  nutation  of  the  earth’s  axis.  The  telescope  he  used  had  been 
erected  by  Samuel  Molyneux,  Esq.,  in  a  house  which  afterwards  be¬ 
came  a  Royal  residence,  and  was  taken  down  in  1803.  To  perpetuate 
the  memoiy  of  so  important  a  station,  this  dial  was  placed  on  it  in  1832 
by  command  of  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  King  William  the  Fourth.’ 

Thus  by  a  most  happy  coincidence  this  ground  may  be 
considered  sacred  to  the  great  explorers  of  the  skies  and  the 
earth — the  one  a  searcher  of  the  starry  heavens,  the  other,  of 
the  rarities  of  mother  earth ;  and  in  the  names  of  Bradley, 
the  Astronomer  Royal,  and  Sir  William  Hooker,  the  creator, 
so  to  speak,  of  these  gardens  in  a  scientific  sense,  may  be 
traced  the  origin  of  the  two  scientific  establishments,  the  Kew 
Gardens  and  the  Kew  Observatory. 

But  to  turn  once  more  to  the  cool  shade  of  the  noble  trees 
which  tempt  the  lounger,  scientifical  or  otherwise,  in  these  de¬ 
lightful  gardens.  As  we  have  said,  many  of  them  are  now  in 
their  prime,  and  all  are  more  or  less  rare  as  well  as  beautiful. 
Very  many  of  them  are  exotic,  and  were  removed  here  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  tenned  by  Horace  Walpole  ‘the  tree- 
‘  monger,’  from  his  famous  garden  at  Whitton  near  Hounslow. 
Among  the  most  umbrageous  of  these  trees  we  may  note  the 
Turkey  or  Mossy  Cupped  oak  of  South  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  noble  spreading  branches  of  this  tree  always 
attract  the  visitor,  and  around  the  Cork  oak  near  at  hand  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  put  up  an  iron  fence  to  keep  off 
visitors,  the  tree  having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  anxiety 
of  the  curious  to  take  away  trophies  of  its  living  bark.  On 
the  lawn  near  the  patliAvay  leading  to  the  Herbaceous  Grounds 
may  be  seen  a  weeping  Avillow  that  possesses  an  historic  in¬ 
terest  inasmuch  as  it  is  gi’OAvn  from  a  cutting  taken  from 
the  tree  growing  over  the  grave  in  Avhich  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  Avas  buried  at  St.  Helena.  We  perceive  in 
Museum  No.  1  a  portion  of  the  oak  tree  under  which  the 
gi’eat  Duke  stood  and  gave  his  orders  at  Waterloo;  a  seat 
should  be  made  of  this,  in  order  that  the  A'isitor  may,  at  his 
ease,  contemplate  the  relic  of  the  great  Emperor.  Near  at 
hand  is  a  A'ery  curious  tree,  the  Hop  Hornbeam,  so  c.alled  on 
account  of  the  blossoms  resembling  those  of  the  hop.  The 
black  Avalnut  of  the  United  States,  and  the  common  walnut 
groAv  side  by  side.  Near  the  old  Orangery,  which  stands  with 
such  a  commanding  presence,  an  example  of  the  large  manner 
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of  its  constructor,  Sir  "VVilliam  Chambers,  even  in  small 
things,  are  some  noble  specimens  of  oaks,  one  specimen  of 
which,  the  Evergreen,  or  Holm  Oak  of  Southern  Europe, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  tints  of  some  of  these  trees 
are  lovely  in  the  autumn,  and  make  us  regret  that  the  old 
habit  of  planting  them  in  our  parks  has  completely  gone  out. 
There  is  a  fashion  in  trees  and  tree-planting  as  in  most  other 
things.  For  these  last  fifty  years  the  deciduous  trees  which 
make  autumn  so  glorious  in  the  parks  of  Old  England,  have 
given  way  to  trees  of  the  evergreen  kind,  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  are  now  scarcely  procurable  in  the  nurseries  of  this 
country.  Thus,  when  it  was  determined  lately  to  plant  some 
of  the  vistas  radiating  from  the  Great  Palm-house  with  the 
rarer  specimens  of  hardy  deciduous  trees,  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  procure  them  from  foreign  nurseries  !  The  last  popular 
fashion  is  for  the  Deodar  Cedar,  which  is  clothing  the  pleasure- 
grounds  of  England  with  its  beautiful  drooping  foliage.  The 
Araucaria  imhricata,  or  the  Puzzle  Monkey  as  it  is  popularly 
called,  is  another  conifer  that  is  making  a  steady  footing  in 
our  pleasure-grounds,  but  it  is  only  lately  that  it  has  been 
spread  about  largely  by  the  nurseryman.  In  the  old  Arbore¬ 
tum,  through  which  w'e  arc  still  strolling  with  the  reader,  is  a 
specimen,  which  was  jdanted  as  long  ago  as  1792.  When  Sir 
William  Hooker  was  first  aj)pointed  Director  of  the  Gardens 
he  found  this  tree  sheltered  by  a  small  hut-like  structure,  the 
supposition  being  that  it  was  only  half-hardy  and  could  not 
withstand  the  rigour  of  our  winters.  We  may  notice  here  by 
the  way  that  this  testing  of  plants  as  regards  their  powers  of 
becoming  thoroughly  acclimatised,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  establishment.  Associated  as  this  botanical 
establishment  is  with  kindred  institutions  in  our  colonies 
throughout  the  globe,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  the  nursing  mother, 
it  follows  that  plants  and  seeds  are  constantly  arriving  the 
very  nature  and  habits  of  which  are  as  yet  unknown,  but  they 
are  here  tested,  and  if  found  suitable  to  our  climate,  are  spread 
throughout  the  land  through  the  agency  of  the  nurserymen. 
By  this  means  enormous  sums  of  money  have  been  thrown  into 
their  hands,  some  single  plants  having  sufficed  to  make  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  some  of  the  leading  firms ;  but,  as  we  shall  show,  they 
have  returned  the  favour  with  interest. 

Notwithstanding  our  desire  to  see  the  old  fashion  revived  of 
planting  deciduous  trees  in  preference  to  the  unchangeable 
evergreens,  we  cannot  help  regretting  there  are  so  few  Cedars 
of  Lebanon  in  these  gardens.  These  trees  were  a  fashion  of 
our  ancestors.  They  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  to  this 
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country  by  Evelyn  in  1691.  This  being  true,  it  disposes  of 
very  many  pretty  tales  connected  with  this  majestic  tree.  For 
instance,  it  is  fondly  repeated  by  many  a  pleasure-party  that 
floats  past  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  grounds  at  Sion 
House,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tliames,  that  Lady  Jane 
Grey  received  notice  of  her  accession  to  the  crown  whilst 
sitting  under  one  of  the  fine  cedars  in  these  grounds.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  however,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon  gives  an  expression  of  grand  repose  to  a 
garden  which  Ave  fail  to  find  in  any  other  tree.  Hoav  much 
do  some  of  our  old  hei'editary  houses  owe  to  their  solemn 
grandeur — a  type  of  the  persistent  historic  life  of  their  pos¬ 
sessors  ?  Of  old  there  stood  a  fine  avenue  of  these  noble  cedars 
in  this  Arboretum.  They  were  planted  about  the  year  1700. 
Of  these  there  only  noAv  remains  a  fine  old  stump  covered  Avith 
ivy.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  as  they  decayed  some 
younger  cedars  were  not  replanted.  There  are  many  Aery  ex¬ 
aggerated  ideas  afloat  relative  to  their  sIoav  groAvth.  The  size 
of  many  existing  trees  Avhich  cannot  be  tAvo  hundred  years  old 
if  it  be  really  true  that  Evelyn  first  introduced  them,  testify¬ 
ing  to  the  contrary. 

But  the  rare  trees  Ave  have  mentioned  are  not  confined  to 
the  small  space  Avhich  formed  the  old  Arboretum,  and  covered 
only  five  acres.  The  adjacent  laAvns  are  also  planted  with 
them,  some  of  Avhich  have  an  unmistakeable  foreign  appear¬ 
ance.  For  instance,  the  visitor  is  immediately  struck  by  the 
appearance  of  the  United  States  palm  and  the  Chusan  palm, 
comparatively  low  trees,  which  meet  his  view  immediately  he 
enters  the  garden.  The  Oriental  appearance  of  these  makes 
him  for  a  moment  believe  that  he  is  in  an  Eastern  palace.  A 
very  slight  protection  is  all  that  is  required  for  them  in  the 
winter.  Near  to  these  singular  trees  the  Yucca  gloriosa 
sends  up  its  tall  spire  of  Avhite  floAvers ;  they  are  nearly  allied 
to  the  Aloes,  and  the  visitor  for  a  moment  thinks  that  he  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  that  plant  in  blossom,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  may  have  done  this  very  summer  by  visiting  Stove- 
house  No.  5,  Avhere  the  so-called  Century  Palm  was  in  bloom 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 

But  Avhat  is  that  delicious  scent  that  is  AA’afted  to  us  as  we 
advance  ?  The  Magnolia  grandiflora,  Avith  its  pure  Avhite 
blossoms  scattered  amid  the  grand  foliage  of  the  beautiful  tree, 
at  once  strikes  the  eye  with  its  beauty,  and  ansAvers  the  ques¬ 
tion.  "VVe  may  Avander  for  hours  amid  these  fine  trees  without 
tiring  ourselves ;  but  as  aa’C  hear  the  Great  Lily  is  just  out,  let 
us  make  our  way  to  the  T -shaped  stove-house,  which  is  close 
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at  hand.  What  a  delicious  scent  greets  us  as  we  enter  1  and 
what  a  glorious  sight  this  peerless  lily  presents,  seated  amid  her 
green  island-like  leaves !  W ell  may  the  famous  botanist  Haenke 
have  fallen  upon  his  knees  when  he  discovered  it,  and  expressed 
his  sense  of  the  pow'er  and  magnificence  of  the  Creator  in 
his  works.  But  grand  as  the  plant  is,  in  this  humid  stove, 
under  the  tropic  sun  and  in  the  noble  waters  of  the  Amazon, 
it  appears  to  this  one  as  a  giant  to  a  pigmy.  There  the  flower 
is  upwards  of  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  the  leaves  measure  as 
much  as  eight  feet  across,  and  are  capable  of  bearing  half  a  hun¬ 
dred  weight.  But  comparatively  dwarfed  as  it  appears  under 
artificial  treatment,  it  is  still  surprising.  The  study  of  the 
evolution  of  leaf  and  flower  for  a  day  or  two  is  most  interest¬ 
ing.  The  bud,  which  makes  its  appearance  from  beneath  the 
water  in  a  few  hours,  as  rapidly  opens  when  it  is  clear  of  it. 
The  bursting  of  the  bud  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  noise,  and 
immediately  the  house  is  flooded  with  a  delicious  perfume, 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  magnolia,  only  more  delicate.  As 
you  watch  the  petals  slowly  unfold,  at  first  the  flower  appears 
of  a  creamy  white ;  but  in  a  few  hours,  as  its  cup-like  form 
fully  opens,  the  most  delicate  pink  is  seen  to  tinge  them ;  but 
the  bloom  lasts  only  for  a  few  hours,  as  they  perish  the  day  of 
their  birth,  and  new  blooms  come  up  and  repeat  the  glory. 
But  the  evolution  of  the  leaves  is  scarcely  less  interesting,  if 
not  quite  so  beautiful.  They  first  appear  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  curled  up,  with  their  deep  midribs  strongly  marked, 
and  here  and  there  armed  with  long  thorn-like  spikes.  Coiled 
up  like  a  hedgehog  they  first  make  their  appearance  in  this 
world ;  on  their  putting  off  their  defensive  attitude,  they  slowly 
unfold  their  beauty  to  the  sky  ;  appearing  at  first  with  a  deep 
rim,  which  doubtless  induced  the  natives  to  call  them  ‘  water 
‘  platters ;  ’  and  so  they  unfold,  until  at  last  the  circular  leaf 
lies  flat  upon  the  silver  flood,  an  emblem  of  perfect  repose, 
moored  by  its  rope-like  stem  to  the  central  root.  Let  us  hope 
that  a  larger  tank  may  be  afforded  to  this  beauty  to  display 
her  ample  setting  of  emerald  leaves.  As  it  is,  they  crowd  up 
and  over  the  stone  margin  of  their  tank,  and  give  the  spectator 
a  sense  of  the  plant  being  crushed  and  crowded.  But  we 
must  not,  even  by  the  grandeur  of  the  Victoria  retfia,  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  noticing  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves  of  another  lily  close  at  hand — Euryale  ferox. 
These  leaves  are  not  nearly  so  large  as  those  of  the  Victoria 
lily ;  but  either  by  accident  or  by  design  one  of  them  was 
twisted  upon  its  stalk,  so  as  to  show  its  under  side— a  perfect 
marvel  of  colour.  The  leaf  itself  is  like  a  piece  of  reddish- 
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purple  satin,  whilst  the  prominent  midribs  are  a  rich  amber. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  such  a  beautiful  sight  should  only  meet 
the  human  eye  by  accident. 

Not  far  from  this  tank  the  curious  may  note  several  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  pitcher-plant.  The  bottom  of  the  deep  pitchers, 
which  are  suspended  from  this  singular  tree,  is  generally 
filled  with  water;  and  as  the  inside  edge  of  the  pitcher  is 
frilled  round  with  a  series  of  fine  hairs  pointing  downward, 
it  would  seem  as  though  Nature  intended  it  as  first  a  lure  to 
attract  insects,  and  then  as  a  trap  to  hold  them,  as  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  able  to  surmount  the  fringe  of  hairs  which  pre¬ 
vents  their  exit.  The  pitchers  are  therefore  full  of  drowned 
insects.  Some  of  these  receptacles  hold  tw'o  quarts  of  water, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  flies,  are  sought  for  by  the  thirsty 
traveller  with  avidity.  Near  this  plant  is  another — Nepa  frus- 
iicans — a  low  stemless  palm,  bearing  a  large  head  of  nuts,  that 
grows  in  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Dr.  Hooker 
tells  us  in  his  Himalayan  Journal  that  there  is  a  particular 
interest  attaching  to  this  plant  in  a  geological  sense,  inasmuch 
as  the  nuts  of  a  similar  plant  have  been  found  abounding  in 
the  tertiary  formations  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  and 
must  have  floated  about  there  in  great  profusion  till  buried 
deep  in  the  salt  and  sand  that  now  form  the  island  of  Shep- 
pey.  Young  palms  of  different  species  fill  up  the  surround¬ 
ing  benches,  and  on  the  western  wall  the  Vanilla  plani- 
folia  is  trained,  yielding  the  famous  flavouring  fruit.  The 
houses  forming  the  two  arms  of  this  stove-house  are  devoted  to 
economic  plants,  both  tropical  and  temperate.  Of  the  growth 
of  fruits  and  condiments  we  daily  eat,  how  few  of  us  have 
any  knowledge ;  of  the  fibres  that  yield  us  garments,  not  one 
in  a  hundred  is  as  familiar  as  it  ought  to  be.  Here  we  may 
find  the  coffee-tree  grow,  the  cotton-plant  bearing  the  cotton- 
pods,  the  clove-tree,  the  ginger-plant,  the  India-rubber  tree,  the 
nutmeg-tree,  and  a  score  of  others  that  we  have  not  space  to 
mention.  The  teaching  power  of  these  stove-houses  is  far 
beyond  anything  the  public  can  gain  from  books,  because  here 
they  have  the  facts  printed,  as  it  were,  direct  from  Nature 
upon  the  inquiring  brain,  in  a  manner  w’hich  is  pleasant  and 
rarely  forgotten.  Here  and  there  Nature  in  her  economy 
gives  us  products  that  are  almost  humorous  in  their  character. 
Let  us  note,  for  instance,  the  sack-tree.  By  merely  soaking 
and  beating  its  trunk,  the  bark  is  sufficiently  loosened  to  turn 
inside  out,  a  section  of  the  bark  being  left  at  the  end  to  form 
the  bottom  of  the  sack.  In  the  museum  at  the  end  of  the 
Herbaceous  Garden  the  visitor  Avill  see  one  of  these  sacks. 
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This  is  an  example  of  the  application  of  these  museums  in  giving 
to  the  public  a  view  of  the  ultimate  use  of  these  economic  trees. 

In  the  northern  wing  of  this  cruciform  house  the  visitor 
should  not  forget  to  see  the  (Venus  Flytrap),  Dionoea  mus- 
cijmla,  another  enigma  of  Nature.  The  irritability  of  the 
lobes  of  the  fringed  blades  of  the  leaf  is  so  great  that,  upon 
an  insect  alighting  upon  them  and  touching  any  of  the  minute 
bristles  upon  the  surfaces,  they  close  upon  it  like  a  pair  of 
sugar-tongs  and  imprison  it — who  shall  say  for  what  ulti¬ 
mate  purpose  this  automatic  engine  of  destruction  was  devised? 

Striking  northward  towards  the  Palm-stove  which  gleams  in 
the  sun,  let  us  take  in  our  way  the  Water-lily  house,  or 
tropical  aquarium.  The  small  tank  in  this  house  is  mainly 
occupied  by  the  papyrus,  the  first  paper-making  material  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge.  The  flowering  stems  contain 
a  pith  which  is  cflt  into  strips  with  their  margins  overlapping ; 
these  strips  are  crossed  by  others  at  right  angles,  and  by 
means  of  pressure  are  consolidated  into  the  writing  paper 
of  the  ancients.  It  seems  strange  that  after  so  many  thousand 
years  we  should  have  come  back  to  a  similar  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  Esparto  grass  now’  forms  the  broad¬ 
sheet  of  many  London  daily  papers.  Common  straw  is  also 
largely  used,  and  the  woody  fibre  of  the  Norway  pine  is  now 
making  its  way  into  the  market  for  the  same  manufacture. 
Among  the  graceful  papyrus  float  several  beautiful  species  of 
water-lilies,  the  most  interesting  of  Avhich  is  the  Nymphcea 
qigantea,  an  Australian  lily  Avhose  flowers,  of  a  most  delicate 
blue,  measure  twelve  inches  across.  Some  of  the  lotus  tribe 
have  red  and  Avhite  blossoms.  A  very  curious  plant  to  be  seen  in 
a  tub  in  this  house  is  the  water-lettuce  of  tropical  countries,  in 
which  only  the  skeleton  appears.  The  triangular  tanks  at  the 
corners  of  the  house  are  filled  w’ith  the  Sacred  Lotus  of  the  early 
Egyptians,  and  which  is  so  often  found  delineated  on  their 
monuments.  The  graceful  aj)pearance  of  this  plant  immediately 
strikes  the  attention,  independently  of  its  interesting  associations 
with  the  past.  We  can  liken  the  setting  on  of  its  leaves  to 
nothing  more  nearly  than  to  that  of  the  Nasturtium,  only  their 
colour  is  of  a  more  tender  green,  whilst  the  floAver  is  a  most 
delicate  pink,  Avith  seed-pods  like  a  top,  in  the  flat  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  AA'hich  the  seeds  are  set  separately  at  equal  distances. 
No  more  graceful  plant  could  find  a  place  in  private  tropical 
aquariums  than  the  Sacred  Lotus.  Near  at  hand  is  the  very 
remarkable  Telegraph  Plant  of  India,  so  called  from  the  spon¬ 
taneous  jerking  motion  of  the  lateral  leaflets,  which  are  alter¬ 
nately  raised  and  depressed.  This  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
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the  Gardens,  and  seems  to  hold  the  visitors  >vith  a  sort  of  mes¬ 
meric  attraction.  The  Caricature  Plant  is  close  at  hand.  The 
variegation  of  the  colour  on  its  leaves  often  assumes  very  curious 
forms,  hence  its  name ;  but  we  confess  that  we  have  rarely 
seen  any  irregularity  which  could  be  said  to  take  the  character 
of  a  caricature.  But  from  these  frivolities  of  Nature,  so  to 
speak,  the  eye  is  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  lovely  colour 
of  the  common  rice  plant,  the  great  food-producer  of  the  teem¬ 
ing  millions  of  Asia,  India,  and  the  Southern  States  of 
America.  From  the  small  seed-plots  we  see  flourishing  here, 
of  the  colour  of  the  heart  of  a  lettuce,  we  can  imagine  the 
delicious  repose  vast  swamps  of  it  must  give  to  the  eye  in 
the  torrid  East  and  on  the  parched  plains  of  the  South. 

It  is  but  a  step  to  what  seems  to  the  public  tlie  central  sun 
of  the  gardens — the  Palm-stove.  This  is  we  believe  the  largest 
tropical  house  in  existence,  its  entire  length  being  362  ft.  by 
100  ft.  in  width,  and  66  feet  in  height.  AVhat  a  noble  prison- 
house  it  is  for  the  captured  forest  trees  of  the  tropics,  and 
how  healthy  and  luxuriant  the  captives  look !  The  visitor 
is  transported  to  the  torrid  zone,  and  finds  the  blaze  of 
light  shadowed  by  the  curved  leaves  of  the  palms,  which 
make  dim  arcades  of  shade  as  he  pushes  through  them,  whilst 
the  humid  heat  helps  to  carry  out  the  deception ;  only  one 
thing  seems  wanting — a  few  bright-coloured  birds  to  make 
the  picture  perfect.  But  we  forget :  mere  illusions,  how¬ 
ever  delightful,  are  not  sought  after  here,  but  facts,  and  they 
are  sufficiently  pleasant  and  enticing  to  need  no  adventitious 
help.  Graceful  as  is  the  foliage  of  these  palms,  they  may  be 
termed  economic  plants  in  the  highest  degree,  as  many  of  them 
provide  food  and  Avine,  water,  clothing,  and  cordage  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  arid  country  in  Avhich  they  groAV.  In  many 
cases,  indeed,  they  may  be  said  to  be  the  tree  of  life,  affording 
at  once  shelter,  food,  and  drink  to  those  Avho  seek  them.  Visitors 
Avho  enter  these  houses  to  seek  information  Avill  find  each  plant 
duly  labelled,  so  that  they  have  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  their 
names  and  the  class  and  order  to  Avhich  they  belong.  They 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  Imng  picture-books.  Indeed,  this 
may  be  said  of  the  Avhole  garden,  from  the  meanest  weed  that 
groAvs  in  the  Herbaceous  Grounds  to  the  noblest  trees ;  and,  in 
this  sense,  the  A’alue  of  it  as  a  public  instructor  is  inestimable, 
and  the  more  so  that  the  knoAvledge  they  afford  is  given  in¬ 
sensibly,  whilst  indeed  the  lounger  thinks  he  is  merely  enjoy¬ 
ing  himself.  Among  such  a  tangled  mass  of  verdure  Ave  have 
only  space  or  time  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  more  graceful  or 
valuable  in  an  economic  sense  ;  and  in  doing  so  Ave  cannot  avoid 
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availing  ourselves  of  the  valuable  and  interesting  guides  to 
these  gardens  by  Daniel  Oliver,  Esq.,  the  keeper  of  the  Her¬ 
barium.  They  are  models  of  what  such  guides  should  be,  clear 
in  description,  full  of  facts,  and  without  one  superfluous  word. 

Arenga  saccharijera,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  palm  yielding 
abundant  saccharine  matter,  which  by  fermentation  makes  an 
excellent  wine — red  and  white — each  tree  yielding  on  an  aver¬ 
age  three  quarts  daily.  IMarco  Polo  says,  ‘  When  they  want 
‘  wine,  they  cut  a  branch  of  this,  and  attach  a  quart  pot  to  the 
‘  stem  of  the  tree,  at  the  place  where  the  branch  was  cut ;  in 
‘  a  day  and  a  night  they  will  find  the  pot  filled.’  Its  fibrous 
integument  makes  incorruptible  cordage,  and  the  cellular  pith 
of  the  trunk  affords  abundant  sago-meal.  Close  beside  this 
wine  and  meal-giving  tree  is  a  Brazilian  palm — Astrocaryum 
rostratum.  The  sight  of  this  tree  of  ferocious  habit  reminds  one 
of  the  fierce  tiger  that  lies  in  wait  amid  the  verdure  of  tropic 
climes.  Every  leaf  is  beset  with  powerful  spines,  which  mark 
the  mid  ribs  of  the  leaves,  and  are  arranged  in  rings  around 
the  stem.  Any  traveller  making  his  way  in  the  forest  would 
certainly  feel  the  force  of  these  talon-like  projections,  which 
justify  its  classification  among  the  ferocious  genus.  Caryota 
urens,  another  palm,  is  a  native  of  India,  remarkable  for  its 
divided  leaves  and  wedge-shaped  leaflets.  This  is  another 
wine-giving  tree.  It  Avould  seem  as  though  Nature  in 
very  hot  climes  compensated  mankind  for  the  extreme  heat 
by  affording  natural  fountains  of  refreshment  to  the  in¬ 
habitants.  Roxburgh  in  his  ‘  Flora  Indica  ’  says,  ‘  This 
‘  tree  is  highly  valuable  to  the  natives  of  the  countries 
‘  where  it  grows  in  plenty.  It  yields  them  during  the  hot 
‘  season  an  immense  quantity  of  toddy  or  palm  wine.  I  have 
‘  been  informed  that  the  best  trees  will  yield  at  the  rate  of  a 
‘  hundred  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  pith,  or  fari- 
‘  naceous  part  of  the  trunk  of  old  trees,  is  said  to  be  equal  to 
‘  the  best  sago ;  the  natives  make  it  into  bread  and  boil  it  into 
‘  gruel.’  Thus  bread  and  wine  may  be  said  to  be  the  fruit  of 
this  beautiful  palm.  We  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  tall  and 
beautiful  cocoa-nut  tree  (Cocos  nucifera),  which  lifts  its  head 
cro'mied  with  graceful  plumes  above  the  other  trees.  This  palm, 
which  is  universal  in  tropical  countries,  perhaps  yields  a  more 
varied  produce  to  mankind  than  any  other  tree ;  indeed,  it  is 
popularly  said  that  its  uses  are  as  numerous  as  the  days  of  the 
year.  The  gigantic  leaves  of  the  Talipot  Palm  of  Ceylon  and 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  which  casts  such  a  shade,  naturally 
suggested  one  of  its  principal  uses — the  construction  of  tents. 
The  West  Indian  fan-palm  (Sahul  umbracnlijerd)  is  another 
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specimen  of  the  broad-leaved  class  of  palm,  the  leaves  measur¬ 
ing  from  four  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  growing  to  a  height  of 
sixty  to  eighty  feet ;  in  this  stove  it  is  comparatively  short, 
but  the  breadth  of  foliage  contrasts  richly  ■with  the  more  plume¬ 
like  class  of  leaves.  A  very  beautiful  palm  is  Phytelephas 
macrocarpa — the  Vegetable  Ivory  Palm.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  palm  is  that  the  stem,  instead  of  being  erect,  trails  along 
the  ground,  sometimes  for  twenty  feet,  before  it  begins  to  rise, 
and  then  it  lifts  its  head  barely  more  than  three  or  four  feet. 
The  seeds  which  produce  the  vegetable  ivory  are  found  in  hard 
clustered  capsules.  This  ivory  is  used  for  turning  purposes, 
the  cheaper  kinds  of  chessmen  being  made  from  it.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  fan-like  arrangement  of  Urania  speciosa,  the  Travellers’ 
Tree  of  ^ladagascar,  draws  attention  to  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  trees  of  the  tropics — a  tree  yielding  pure  water.  Ellis  in 
his  ‘  Madagascar  ’  telk  us — 

‘  This  tree  has  been  most  celebrated  for  containing,  even  during  the  most 
arid  season,  a  large  quantity  of  pure  fresh  water,  supplying  to  the  tra¬ 
veller  the  place  of  wells  in  the  desert.  Having  formerly  been  somewhat 
sceptical  on  this  point,  I  determined  to  examine  some  of  the  trees. 
One  of  my  bearers  struck  a  spear  four  or  five  inches  deep,  into  the 
thick  firm  end  of  the  stalk  of  the  leaf,  about  six  inches  above  its  junc¬ 
ture  with  the  trunk,  and  on  drawing  it  back  a  stream  of  pure  clear 
water  gushed  out,  about  a  quart  of  which  we  caught  in  a  pitcher,  and 
all  drank  of  it  on  the  spot.  It  was  cool,  clear,  and  perfectly  sweet.’ 

AVe  are  not  aware  whether  in  the  Palm-stove  this  water, 
which  to  the  thirsty  traveller  must  seem  like  a  direct  gift  from 
God,  is  yielded ;  if  so,  and  the  tree  was  not  injured  by  it,  a 
trial  now  and  then  before  the  public  would  be  deeply  interest¬ 
ing.  At  each  end  of  the  stove  there  are  staircases,  which  lead 
to  and  from  the  gallery,  from  which  a  view  of  the  heads  of  the 
palm-trees  is  obtained.  Near  the  ascent  staircase  is  a  very  re¬ 
markable  group  of  Screw-pines,  so  called  from  the  likeness  of 
their  leaves  to  that  of  the  pine-apple.  The  great  peculiarity 
of  these  palms  is  the  manner  in  which  they  throw  out  adven¬ 
titious  roots  above  ground,  which  serve  as  buttress-like  sup¬ 
ports  to  the  tree.  The  Bambusa  vulgaris,  close  to  the  staircase, 
is  a  specimen  of  the  rapidity  of  groAV'th  of  this  cane,  which,  like 
the  Bambusa  gigantea,  is  rapidly  reaching  the  glass  roof.  It 
has  been  observed  to  grow  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  inches  per 
diem  ;  and  this  very  specimen  has  reached  to  the  gallery  from 
the  ground  in  three  months  I  The  uses  of  the  Bamboo  are 
almost  too  numerous  to  mention ;  and  in  the  Museum  No.  2, 
at  the  end  of  the  ornamental  water,  opposite  this  building, 
hundreds  of  specimens  of  articles  manufactured  from  it  may  be 
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observed.  Among  the  smaller  specimens  in  this  house,  the 
magnificent  Doryunthes  excelsa,  an  Australian  lily,  which, 
like  the  country  of  its  birth,  is  on  a  magnificent  scale,  throws  up 
flowering  stems  of  20  feet  in  height,  having  clusters  of  crimson 
flowers  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter.  Let  us  notice  also  Girar- 
diana  Leachcnaultiana.  This  is  a  most  virulent  Indian  nettle. 
The  late  Curator  of  the  Gardens  Avas  stung  by  it  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  when  his  hand  swelled  to  double  its  normal  size,  and  he 
Avas  disabled  for  at  least  a  couple  of  horn's,  AA'hen  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  gradually  subsided.  Before  ascending  the  staircase,  we 
must  not  forget  to  notice  A.  toxicoria — the  deadly  Upas  tree. 
Dr.  Ilorscfield  says : 

‘  This  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  forests  of  Java  ;  the  stem  is  cylin¬ 
drical  and  perpendicular,  rising  completely  naked  to  the  height  of  sixty, 
seventy,  or  eighty  feet.  Close  to  the  ground  the  bark  is,  in  old  trees, 
more  than  an  inch  thick,  and  upon  being  Avounded,  yields  plentifully  the 
milky  juice,  from  Avhich  the  celebrated  poison  is  prepared.  In  clear¬ 
ing  new  grounds  near  the  tree,  the  inhabitants  do  not  like  to  approach 
it,  as  they  dread  the  cutaneous  eruption  which  it  is  knoAvn  to  produce 
Avhen  newly  cut  doAvn.  But  e.xcept  Avhen  the  trunk  is  extensively 
wounded,  or  Avhen  it  is  felled,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  juice  is 
disengaged,  the  effluvium  of  Avhich  mixing  Avith  the  atmosphere,  affects 
the  persons  exposed  to  it  Avith  the  symptoms  just  mentioned,  the  tree 
may  be  approached  and  ascended  like  the  common  trees  of  the  forest.’ 

Thus  it  Avill  be  seen  that  the  popular  notion  as  to  the  deadly 
shade  of  the  Upas  tree,  Avhich  the  poets  make  so  much  of,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  taken  as  literally  true.  As  long  as  its  stem 
remains  intact  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  harmless ;  it  is  only  the 
juice  Avhich  contaminates  the  air  Avith  poison.  Ascending 
the  spiral  iron  staircase,  Ave  have  a  full  view  of  the  croAvns 
of  the  palm-trees,  and  the  manner  of  their  being  thrown  off 
from  the  main  stem.  The  unfolding  of  some  of  the  leaves  may 
be  observed,  showing  the  tender  green  of  that  portion  of 
them  Avhlch  has  just  seen  the  light.  Some  of  the  creepers 
AV'hich  ascend  the  staircase  and  surround  the  gallery  shoAV  the 
prolific  nature  of  these  plants ;  and  some  of  the  floAvers  are 
magnificent  in  colour.  High,  however,  as  Ave  have  ascended, 
it  Avill  be  seen  that  the  tropical  trees  have  shot  still  upAvards, 
and  the  flora  of  the  Avarm  latitudes  is  threatening  to  touch 
the  glass  roof.  Since  the  introduction  of  glass  as  a  protection 
against  the  Aveather,  there  has  been  a  struggle  to  lift  it  high 
enough  to  keep  pace  Avith  tropical  groAvths.  Like  the  contest 
between  guns  and  armour-plating,  there  has  been  an  incessant 
struggle  betAvecn  Art  and  Nature  in  the  stove-houses.  At 
first  the  old  Orangery  Avas  employed  to  preserve  the  plants  and 
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trees  requirinj^  heat,  but  the  palms  and  pines  speedily  shot  up 
to  its  comparatively-speaking  low  roof,  and  had  to  be  cut 
down  to  suit  the  capabilities  of  the  house.  Decimus  Burton 
lifted  this  roof  to  66  feet ;  but  we  now  see  the  bamboos  lift¬ 
ing  up  their  verdure  to  the  glass,  and  some  of  the  palms  will 
shortly  touch  it,  and  then — but  here  the  contest  is  ended  by 
the  triumph  of  the  trees.  It  may  be  asked,  Why  may  not  the 
glass  roof  be  made  to  lift  so  as  to  accommodate  these  tropic 
growths  ?  This,  no  doubt,  would  be  easy  of  accomplishment  by 
means  of  telescopic  columns  that  could  be  lifted  by  machinery ; 
but  when  we  remember  that  some  of  the  trees  now  in  this 
Palm-house  acquire  an  ordinary  height  of  from  100  to  180  feet, 
Ave  fear  the  victory  must  be  left  with  Nature  and  the  flora, 
inasmuch  as  lifting  the  roof  to  anything  like  this  height  Avould 
involve  difficulties  in  sending  heat  to  such  altitudes.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  present  view ;  possibly  a  few  years  may  enlarge 
our  ideas  and  our  capacity  for  action  in  the  matter,  as  it  has 
in  so  many  other  cases.  ^Meantime,  avc  must  submit  to  see 
the  glorious  leaders  of  the  palms  cut  down  and  their  beauty 
spoilt,  or,  when  they  are  at  their  greatest  beauty,  they  must 
be  removed  from  the  house  and  destroyed,  in  order  to  give  place 
to  younger  trees,  Avhich,  in  their  turn,  will  be  nursed  at  great 
expense  to  full  treehood  to  be  in  like  manner  degraded — a  re¬ 
sult,  Ave  must  confess,  greatly  to  be  deplored,  and  most  of  all  by 
the  learned  Director  of  the  garden,  Avho  of  all  men  must  most 
regret  to  see  a  limit  ]>ut  by  Art  to  the  Augorous  powers  of 
Nature,  Avhich  his  skill  has  done  so  much  to  foster  in  these 
gardens. 

If  we  leave  the  Palm-house  by  the  middle  door  looking 
toAvards  the  Sion  Vista  or  north Avards,  we  see,  radiating  west  and 
east  of  us,  tAvo  others :  the  vista  leading  past  the  Temperate 
House  tOAvards  Sir  William  Chambers’  pagoda,  and  the  so- 
called  Cedar  Vista.  These  long  avenues  are  not  yet  completed, 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  lined  Avith  deodars  and 
Avith  deciduous  trees,  those  of  the  old  AA'orld  facing  as  a  rule  those 
of  the  neAV.  The  Siori  Vista  right  before  us  Avas  cut  so  wide 
that  it  admits  a  torrent  of  cold  air  from  the  north,  and  the 
deodars  that  Averc  planted  here,  for  this  reason  or  from  the 
poverty  of  the  soil,  have  failed  to  make  any  groAvth.  If  we 
folloAv  the  Pa/foda  Vista  a  feAv  hundred  yards  we  come  into  the 
pleasure-ground  or  neAv  Arboretum,  in  which  the  new  Temper¬ 
ate  House  is  situated.  This  building  AA-as  built  after  a  design 
by  Decimus  Burton  in  1861.  The  building  consists  of  a 
centre  212  feet  long  by  137  broad.  There  are  two  octagons 
50  feet  in  diameter,  Avluch  it  is  intended  to  connect  with  the 
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main  building  by  terminal  wings,  but  as  yet  the  plan  is  not 
completed.  The  glass  is  tinted  a  light  green  by  oxide  of 
copper,  in  order  to  intercept  some  of  the  heat-giving  rays  of 
the  sun.  This  arrangement  is  also  adopted  in  the  Palm-stove. 

The  planting  of  this  house  so  far  away  from  the  more  culti¬ 
vated  part  of  the  garden  is  appropriate  to  the  flora  it  contains, 
dedicated  as  it  is  mainly  to  Australian  Forest  Trees,  and  other 
countries  in  the  far  distant  South  Pacific  Ocean.  If  we  ascend 
the  staircase  and  look  down  upon  the  vegetation  we  see  at  a 
glance  the  distinctive  nature  of  the  Australian  flora,  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  vivid  verdure  of  the  tropics,  or  the  deep  green  of 
the  vegetation  of  the  northern  latitudes,  where  Nature,  clothed 
in  her  dark  pine  forests,  seems  to  be  in  solemn  mourning.  The 
flora  of  Australia,  to  begin  with,  is  remarkably  uniform  in  its 
character.  The  gum  trees,  including  the  iron,  and  stringy- 
bark  trees,  and  the  blue,  white,  swamp,  and  other  gums,  have 
all  a  uniform  complexion.  "NVe  are  told  that  the  Acacias 
have  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  their  leaves  also,  which  aids 
in  making  them  colourless.  ‘  The  compound,  and  often  greatly 
‘  divided  blade  of  which  usually  remains  undeveloped,  so  that 
‘  the  leaf  is  reduced  to  a  stalk,  which,  however,  to  compensate 
‘  for  the  want  of  the  blade,  is  so  much  flattened  as  to  resemble 
‘  an  ordinary  leaf.  These  flattened  leaf-stalks  (phyllodia)  may 
‘  be  recognised  as  such  by  their  vertical  direction,  being  attached 
‘  as  it  were  edgeways  to  the  stem.'  Near  the  staircase,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  this  curious  character  of  the  leaf,  and  the 
method  of  its  setting  on,  may  be  observed  in  the  Acacia  melan- 
oxylon.  It  can  easily  be  conceived  that  the  vertical  position  of 
the  leaves  to  the  stem,  different  from  the  horizontal  arrange¬ 
ment  so  common  in  trees,  goes  a  great  way  to  produce  the 
shadowless  aspect  of  the  flora  in  Australian  woods,  which 
Darwin  thus  notices  in  his  ‘  Voyage  of  the  Beagle  ’ : — 

‘  The  extreme  uniformity  of  the  vegetation  is  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  landscape  of  the  greater  part  of  New  South  Wales. 
Everywhere  we  have  an  open  woodland,  the  ground  being  partially 
covered  with  a  very  thin  pasture,  with  little  appearance  of  verdure. 
The  trees  nearly  all  belong  to  one  family,  and  mostly  have  their  leaves 
placed  in  a  vertical  instead  of  as  in  Europe  in  an  horizontal  position. 
The  foliage,  is  scanty,  and  of  a  peculiar  pale  green  tint,  without  any 
gloss.  Hence  the  woods  appear  lightless  and  shadowless.’ 

One  of  the  blue  gum  trees  of  Australia  has  been  planted 
out  at  Kew,  near  the  house,  and  is  flourishing.  We  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  whether  it  will  stand  the  severity  of  an  English 
winter.  But  in  the  South  of  France,  and  more  especially  in 
Portugal,  these  Eucalypti  have  been  introduced  and  cultivated 
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with  extraordinary  success.  We  have  seen  as  many  as  two 
hundred  varieties  of  them  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Coimbra, 
and  the  importation  of  this  tree  is  a  national  benefit  to  the 
Peninsula.  It  grows  very  fast  even  in  a  dry  and  hungry  soil ; 
it  affords  excellent  timber;  it  acts  as  a  disinfectant  for  un¬ 
wholesome  places ;  the  bark  contains  an  alkaloid  febrifuge ;  the 
leaves  may  be  smoked ;  and  its  uses  appear  to  be  innumerable. 

Interspersed  with  these  shadowless  trees  we  have  mentioned 
are  many,  however,  in  this  house  growing  in  the  same  temper¬ 
ate  zone  of  a  totally  different  character.  Let  us  note,  for 
example.  Araucaria  Bedicelli — the  Bunga  Bunga  Pine.  This 
is  really  a  beautiful  tree  with  dark  green  glossy  leaves,  grow¬ 
ing  to  from  100  to  150  feet  high,  and  producing  large  cones, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  eaten  by  the  aborigines  of  Moreton 
Bay,  Australia.  This  pine  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Europe, 
in  this  house  last  year,  and  the  cone  may  be  seen  in  No.  1 
Museum,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ornamental  water  by  the  Palm- 
house.  It  is  said  that  these  trees  form  the  only  hereditary 
property  which  any  of  the  aborigines  are  known  to  possess; 
each  tribe  possessing  its  own  group  of  trees  which  pass  on  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Another  very  remarkable  tree  which  springs  up  amid  the 
dingier  gums,  and  is  just  touching  the  roof,  is  the  Norfolk 
Island  Pine,  the  leaves  of  which  forming  gi’een  platter-like 
trays,  so  to  speak,  at  regular  intervals  on  its  delicate  stem,have 
a  very  graceful  effect.  In  its  native  woods  it  reaches  a  height 
of  200  feet.  These  beautiful  trees  have  been  successfully 
imported  into  Europe,  and  grow  with  great  luxuriance  at 
San  Lucar  and  on  the  coast  of  Portugal.  New  Zealand  has 
many  specimens  of  her  trees  at  Kew ;  among  them,  Kai 
Katea,  a  fine  tree — the  white  pine  of  the  colonists,  and  Areca 
sapida,  a  New  Zealand  palm,  and  Podocarpus  Totarce,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  timber  trees  in  the  colony. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  house  there  is  a  noble  collection 
of  Japanese  plants.  This  we  are  told  is  characterised  by  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  woody  plants,  many  of  which  be¬ 
long  to  families  which  are  rare  elsewhere  so  far  to  the  north. 
This  doubtless  is  the  scientific  distinguishing  character  of  the 
Japanese  flora,  but  to  the  non-botanic^  observer  the  remarkable 
characteristic  is  the  perseverance  with  which  this  extraordinary 
people  have  managed  to  variegate  the  leaves  of  their  plants. 
The  Aucuba  Japonica  we  have  so  assimilated  to  ourselves,  is  a 
specimen.  The  variegation  in  the  leaves  of  this  handsome 
laurel  is  but  a  type  of  the  change  effected  in  numerous  other 
plants  by  the  Japanese, — a  testimony  to  the  civilisation  which 
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must  so  long  have  existed  there,  in  order  to  bring  about  this 
remarkable  result.  In  consequenee  of  our  hitherto  having  but 
one  sex  of  the  Aucnha,  it  was  long  wanting  in  the  beautiful 
scarlet  berries,  which  contain  its  seed,  but  this  deficiency  has 
of  late  years  been  supplied,  and  the  staminate  plant  can  now 
easily  be  procured.  As  the  climate  of  Japan  closely  resembles 
that  of  Great  Britain,  most  of  the  Japanese  plants  can  be 
grown  in  this  country  without  protection. 

A  very  short  walk  from  the  Temperate  House  takes  us  to 
the  Chinese  ‘  Tai.’  This  pagoda  was  built  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  William  Chambers  in  1761-2,  and  was  considered  at 
the  time  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  brickwork  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  consists  of  ten  octagonal  stories,  which  diminish  from 
the  lowest.  The  building  is  163  feet  in  height,  and  the  view 
from  the  top  is  very  beautiful,  extending  over  a  large  area  of 
country.  It  is  closed  to  the  public  in  consequence  of  the  in¬ 
veterate  habit  of  name-cutting  which  affects  a  certain  class  of 
visitors.  The  only  Cedars  of  Lebanon  of  any  size  in  the  gar¬ 
den  are  close  to  the  building.  They  were  planted  in  1750, 
and  consequently  ai’e  fine  trees. 

Xow  that  we  are  in  the  Arboretum,  or  pleasure-ground, 
which  the  public  so  much  affect,  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  some 
account  of  it.  It  was  mainly  planted  about  the  year  1730  by 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  consequently  the  trees  have  grown  to  a  noble 
size ;  but  the  wood  has  altogether  lost  its  character  within  these 
last  fifty  years — indeed  since  the  destruction  of  old  London 
Bridge.  The  old  Curator,  who  still  survives,  tells  us  that  in 
his  youth  the  Thames  stood  at  least  three  feet  higher  than  it 
does  now ;  in  fact,  there  was  never  low  water  showing  mud 
banks  such  as  we  now  see.  The  solid  piles  of  the  old  bridge 
formed  an  impediment  to  the  flow  of  the  stream,  which  kept  it 
back  like  a  mill-dam — a  fact  %vhich  those  old  enough  to  have 
performed  the  perilous  feat  of  ‘  shooting  the  bridge,’  sis  it  was 
called,  can  well  remember.  The  effect  of  lowering  the  tide,  no 
doubt  seconded  by  the  general  land  drainage  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  country,  was  that  very  many  of  the  trees  died;  the  present 
Curator  testifies  to  the  fact  that  when  their  roots  have  been 
dug  up,  they  were  marked  at  a  certain  depth,  where  the  water 
never  reached  them  in  the  gravelly  soil,  by  a  fungus  which 
destroyed  them.  There  used  to  be  a  tangled  underwood 
throughout,  and  rare  mosses  and  ferns  grew  there,  which  col¬ 
lectors  in  despair  can  no  longer  find.  In  faet,  it  w  as  at  one 
time  a  covert  for  game,  impassable  to  anyone  but  the  royal 
beaters.  When  the  Queen  made  over  the  Botanical  Garden 
and  the  old  Arboretum  to  the  public,  the  pleasure-ground  was 
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in  the  possession  of  the  late  King  of  Hanover,  and  this  prince 
refused  to  give  up  possession,  but  kept  it  as  a  preserve  for 
pheasants.  At  the  annual  shooting  the  game  was  sent  over 
to  Hanover,  and  we  are  informed  found  its  way  back  again  to 
this  country  as  presents  to  his  friends !  Even  as  late  as  the 
advent  of  Dr.  Hooker,  the  present  Director,  it  was  impossible, 
he  tells  us,  to  find  a  way  through  the  dense  undergrowths ;  the 
squii'rels  and  the  wild  birds  were  plentiful,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  place  was  quite  forest-like.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
brought  within  the  pale  of  civilisation.  The  undergrowth  has 
disappeared,  paths  have  been  cut  through  in  every  direction, 
new  trees  have  been  planted,  and  it  has  assumed  its  true  form 
as  a  noble  pleasure-ground.  The  river,  it  is  true,  has  become 
very  tidal,  and  the  banks  at  time  of  low  water  muddy ;  but 
the  side  of  these  grounds  overlooking  the  Thames  is  still  the 
favourite  resort  of  the  mere  pleasure-lounger  in  the  Gardens. 

Finding  our  way  back  from  the  pleasure-ground  by  way 
of  the  gate  near  the  Temple  of  Minden — a  monument  to  a 
battle  Englishmen  have  almost  forgotten — we  come  in  sight 
of  the  flag-staff,  said  to  be  the  finest  spar  in  Europe ;  it  is 
planted  in  a  mound  to  a  depth  of  18  feet,  and  its  entire  length 
is  159  feet.  But  the  height  is  but  that  of  a  clothes-prop  to 
some  of  the  spars  the  Wellingtonia  gigantea  trees  could  yield. 
A  specimen  of  this  tree  is  to  be  found  in  the  plantation  on  the 
round  mound  near  the  Palm-stove  of  a  very  moderate  height ; 
but  in  California  there  are  trees  now  standing  450  feet  in 
height  and  116  feet  in  circumference !  The  fine  square  tower 
we  pass  on  our  right  once  did  double  duty  as  a  smoke-shaft, 
drawing  the  smoke  from  the  Palm-stove  furnaces,  and  as  a 
water-tower,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  elevation  for  the 
requirements  of  the  gardens  and  houses.  But  both  these 
requirements  have  now  been  answered  in  another  manner; 
the  smoke  takes  a  short  cut  through  the  two  wings  of  the 
building,  and  the  Avater  is  now  provided  by  means  of  the  lake 
in  the  pleasure-grounds,  from  which  it  is  pumped  by  an  engine 
near  the  Temperate-house  to  tanks  in  Richmond  Park.  For¬ 
merly  the  smoke  from  the  Palm-stove  was  conveyed  by  under¬ 
ground  flues  a  distance  of  nearly  500  feet  to  the  tower,  where 
it  was  consumed.  An  underground  railway  also  ran  to  the 
stove,  to  convey  coals  to  the  furnace  and  remove  the  ashes. 

A  short  winding  path  takes  us  to  the  Herbaceous  Grounds, 
which  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  Gardens, 
and  answer  many  questions  plant-growers  feel  interested  in, 
but  which  the  uneducated  passer-by  thinks  as  of  no  account. 
These  herbaceous  grounds  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  living 
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reflex  of  the  Herbarium,  to  which  we*  shall  draw  attention  pre¬ 
sently.  It  may  be  considered  a  maj)  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  arranged  in  the  natural  orders  to  which  they  belong. 
The  botanical  nature  of  the  plants  are  arranged  according  to 
their  aflSnity,  as  determined  by  the  structure  of  their  flow’ers 
and  organs  of  reproduction. 

Some  of  the  orders  occupy  several  beds,  and  some  but  few, 
the  order  in  many  instances  being  represented  by  a  typical 
plant  placed  in  a  circular  side-bed,  so  that  the  botanist  sees  at 
a  glance  the  bed  from  which  he  may  require  to  gather  infor¬ 
mation.  The  grasses  and  sedges  are  illustrated  by  a  splendid 
collection.  The  thistle  tribe — few  people  suflBciently  appreciate 
their  beauty — are  very  numerous,  culminating  in  the  artichoke, 
which  we  have  often  wondered  has  not  been  introduced  into 
our  flower  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage.  Evelyn  tells 
us  that  they  were  appreciated  by  the  ancients  as  they  deserved. 
‘For  not  very  long  since  this  noble  thistle  came  out  of  Italy, 
‘  improved  to  this  magnitude  by  culture,  and  so  rare  in 
‘  England  that  they  are  commonly  sold  for  a  crown  apiece ; 

‘  but  what  Carthage  yearly  spent  in  them,  as  Pliny  computes 
‘  the  sum,  amounted  to  30,000/.  sterling.’  Whether  they  were 
appreciated  for  their  beauty,  or  for  their  gastronomic  pro¬ 
perties,  Evelyn  does  not  say;  but  the  nobility  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance  no  lover  of  the  beautiful  can  deny.  The  infinite 
varieties  of  many  of  the  common  flowers,  only  the  botanist 
has  a  notion  of,  the  differences  in  many  cases  only  being 
observable  to  the  keen  scientific  eye.  Nevertheless,  only 
distinct  types  are  represented  here,  all  cross-breeds  being 
eliminated.  Among  the  noble  foliage  to  be  found  here  we 
took  especial  note  of  the  Gunnera  scabra — a  plant  which 
grows  very  like  the  rhubarb,  the  leaf-stalks  springing  at  once 
from  the  ground,  but  flowering  differently,  the  seed-pods 
springing  mso  from  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  of  gigantic 
proportions,  measuring  eight  feet  in  length,  and  forming  deep 
masses  of  shade,  and  presenting  most  striking  forms.  We 
trust  we  shall  see  it  ere  long  embellishing  private  gardens. 
A  collection  of  hardy  ferns,  alpine  plants,  &c.  close  to  the 
Herbaceous  Gardens  clearly  attracts  many  fanciers,  as  we  see 
they  are  under  the  especial  care  of  a  watchman,  rare  ferns 
being  one  of  the  articles  some  people  see  no  crime  in  appro¬ 
priating  clandestinely. 

,  Of  the  value  of  this  herbaceous  garden,  as  a  test  by  means 
of  which  collectors  are  able  to  identify  rare  plants,  the  number 
of  persons  who  daily  visit  it  is  the  best  proof.  It  may  be  asked 
what’s  in  a  name,  ‘  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
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‘  sweet  ’  ?  but  the  nurserymen  know  otherwise,  and  in  order  to 
sell  their  plants  they  must  give  the  true  botanical  name.  This 
garden,  and  the  Hortus  Siccus,  or  Herbarium,  by  far  the  most 
extensive  collection  of  dried  plants  in  existence,  form  a  neces¬ 
sary  complement  to  each  other.  The  house  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Gardens  where  the  late  King  of  Hanover  used  to  live, 
forms  what  may  be  termed  a  huge  album,  where  most  of  the 
dried  plants  in  existence  can  be  found  duly  indexed  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  folios.  In  this  and  the  herbaceous  grounds  most  of 
the  scientific  work  of  the  Garden  is  done.  The  valuable 
Botanical  Library  situated  under  the  same  roof  attracts  to  it 
botanists  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  nearly  every 
valuable  work  on  the  subject  published  in  this  country  has 
issued  from  this  spot. 

Having  made  the  tour  of  the  grounds  and  the  conserva¬ 
tories,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  direct  attention  to  the 
Museums  of  Economic  Botany,  of  which  there  are  three. 
To  use  the  words  of  Professor  Oliver’s  Handbook : — 

'  ‘We  learn  from  them  the  sources  of  the  innumerable  products  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  for  our  use  and  convenience,  whether  as  articles 
of  food,  of  construction  and  application  of  the  arts,  of  medicine,  or 
curiosity.  They  suggest  new  channels  for  our  industry ;  they  show  us 
the  variety  in  form  and  structure  presented  by  plants,  and  are  a  means 
of  direct  instruction  in  most  important  branches  of  useful  knowledge. 
We  see  from  them  the  particular  points  upon  which  further  information 
is  needed,  especially  as  to  the  origin  of  some  valuable  timbers,  fibres,  and 
drugs,  in  order  to  perfect  our  knowledge  of  economic  botany ;  in  brief, 
the  Museums  tell  us  how  little  as  well  as  how  much,  we  know,  of  the 
extent  of  which  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  contribute  to  our  necessities, 
comforts,  and  numberless  requirements.’ 

Crowded  as  these  Museums  are  with  curious  vegetable  pro¬ 
ductions  from  roof  to  floor,  we  can  only  notice  the  more  strik¬ 
ing  and  noteworthy  of  them.  As  we  are  nearest  the  Museum 
No.  3,  which  is  in  fact  the  old  Orangery,  to  be  seen  immediately 
on  the  right  hand  on  entering  the  gates  of  the  Gardens,  let  us 
proceed  towards  it.  This  Museum  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  col¬ 
lection  of  specimens  of  Colonial  timber  mainly  derived  from  ihe 
Exhibition  of  1862.  No  approach  to  a  scientific  classifica¬ 
tion  is  attempted  with  these  specimens,  as  in  the  other  museums ; 
in  fact,  many  of  them  are  only  duplicates  of  those  contained 
in  the  arranged  collection,  but  on  account  of  their  magnitude 
were  not  capable  of  being  included  with  them.  One  of  the 
most  striking  objects  which  attracts  the  attention  on  entering 
the  building  is  a  bowl-like  cup  worthy  to  form  a  goblet  for 
Neptune.  It  is  the  receptacle  in  which  the  root  of  the  double 
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cocoa-nut  actually  grows,  in  the  form  of  a  wooden  bowl  with 
a  rough  picturesque  exterior  perforated  with  holes  through 
which  the  roots  of  the  tree  pass.  The  double  cocoa-nuts 
themselves,  which  before  their  discovery  on  the  Seychelles  near 
Madagascar  were  found  floating  about  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
were  considered  great  rarities,  and  sold  for  cnonuous  sums. 
Another  very  curious  j)lant  in  a  glass  case  is  IVehcitschia 
tnirabilis.  This  plant  is  closely  allied  to  the  Pine  family,  and 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  singular-loohing  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  It  consists  of  two  leaves  only,  which  lie 
flat  upon  the  ground,  extending  each  for  six  feet.  These  leaves 
are  said  to  live  the  Avholc  life  of  the  plant  for  one  hundred 
years,  and  become  dried  and  torn  to  rags.  The  flower  is  a  foot 
across.  It  was  found  growing  in  a  hard  stoney  soil  in  South¬ 
west  Tropical  Africa.  Another  most  remarkable  phant,  or 
fungus,  is  close  at  hand  modelled  in  wax,  the  Rqffiesia  Arnoldi, 
a  parasite  which  grows  upon  the  stem  of  some  of  the  Vine 
order  in  Sumatra.  The  llower  is  the  most  gigantic  in  exist¬ 
ence,  measuring  from  three  to  six  feet  across.  It  has  neither 
leaves  nor  stem,  and  may  be  considered  a  vegetable  j)rodigy. 
The  space  in  this  museum  is  taken  up  with  specimens  of  Colo¬ 
nial  timber  more  interesting  in  a  constructive  point  of  view 
than  any  other  ;  but  we  must  not  leave  its  doors  without 
noting  the  very  ingenious  method  of  toy-turning,  of  which 
there  are  specimens  sent  from  Saxony.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  rough  forms  of  different  animals  are  first  turned  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  piece  of  wood,  and  from  these  segments  are  cut,  and 
afterwards  rounded  so  as  to  represent  nature.  We  can,  after 
seeing  this  rapid  method  of  production,  undci-stand  how  it  is 
that  a  whole  menagcile  in  a  Noah’s  Ark  can  be  purchased  for 
sixpence.  To  the  archa'ologist  the  relic  of  Herne’s  Oak,  blown 
down  in  Windsor  Forest,  and  presented  by  the  Queen,  will 
prove  interesting. 

If  we  pass  over  u-estward  we  come  to  Museum  No.  1,  which 
is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  ornamental  water  facing  the 
Palm-stove.  This  museum  is  devoted  to  flower-bearing 
plants.  The  examples  are  contained  in  cases  in  Avhich  the 
orders  and  families  are  duly  noted  on  the  outside.  The  orders 
are  ranged  in  different  floors.  It  would  be  tedious  to  dwell 
upon  these  specimens  which,  however,  are  highly  instructive  to 
the  scientific  inquirer.  On  the  ground-floor  are  some  very 
curious  examples  of  the  use  of  the  different  English  woods,  and 
under  the  WilloAv  order  are  specimens  of  the  ancient  Exchequer 
tallies.  Up  to  the  year  1830  the  accounts  of  the  Exchequer 
were  kept  by  means  of  these  tallies,  which  were  made  of 
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willow  or  poplar  wood.  The  amount  of  money  they  represented 
was  noted  on  them  by  means  of  notches  cut  in  the  side  of 
the  flat  tally.  These  were  easily  split,  and  the  counter-tally 
served  as  a  check  upon  the  original  one.  Such  is  the  life 
in  old  customs  in  England,  that  w’cre  it  not  that  the  accidental 
firing  of  one  of  these  bundles  of  tallies  set  fire  to  the  old  House 
of  Commons  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  tally  system  might 
still  have  been  in  vogue.  Among  the  curious  examples  of  old 
oak,  showing  the  power  of  this  wood  to  resist  change,  may  be 
mentioned  a  portion  of  a  pile  of  old  London  Bridge,  taken  up 
in  1827,  which  must  have  been  in  use  650  years,  and  yet  seems 
as  sound  as  the  day  it  was  put  down.  Some  of  the  bog  oaks 
are  also  very  curious ;  and  a  portion  of  the  ‘  !Maria  Rose,’  lost  at 
Spithead  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  still  perfectly  good. 

Museum  No.  2  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Herbaceous  Garden, 
and  is  appropriated  to  specimens  of  the  products  of  those 
plants  Avhich  are  commonly  regarded  as  not  bearing  flowers, 
such  as  mosses,  ferns,  sea-weeds,  lichens,  and  mushrooms. 
There  are  only  tw’O  floors  to  this  museum.  In  the  rooms  of 
the  ground  floor  are  many  curious  specimens  which  are  inter¬ 
esting.  Let  us  note  ivory  nuts  from  the  Vegetable  Ivory  Palm, 
with  specimens  of  chessmen  and  other  ornaments  cut  out  of 
the  ivory.  The  method  of  carrying  tea  in  Paraguay  in  the 
skin  of  the  great  ant-eater,  specimens  of  w'ood  stained  green 
by  Peziza  (crnginosa,  and  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
Tunbridge-ware.  Here  also  we  may  see  specimens  of  the 
gulf-weed  which  forms  such  immense  masses  in  the  eddy  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  west  of  the  Azores,  as  to  offer  impediments  to 
the  navigation  of  vessels. 

It  may  be  asked  how  Kew  Garden  has  fulfilled  the  scheme 
of  such  a  natural  garden  as  was  foreshadowed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Llndley ;  w’hat  imperial  purposes  has  it  served ;  what  has  it 
done  towards  proving  itself  a  nureing  mother  to  our  Colonial 
possessions  ?  This  is  a  very  important  question,  and  we  think 
the  Director  can  with  pride  reply.  From  these  Gardens  have 
issued  the  Cinchona  plants  which  are  now  clothing  the  hills 
of  India,  and  from  the  produce  of  which  quinine  is  now 
largely  manufactured  in  the  Nilghiri  mountains,  and  in  the 
Sikkim  Himalaya.  The  importance  of  the  introduction  of 
this  life-giving  drug  to  the  holders  of  India,  and  to  all 
fever-stricken  populations,  cannot  be  exaggerated.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  of  ipecacuanha  in  the  same  country  from  seeds 
sent  from  Kew  and  under  the  care  of  Kew  gardeners,  is 
another  fact  which  cannot  be  dwelt  upon  with  too  much  pride 
by  Dr.  Hooker.  It  was  made  known  as  early  as  1648  by 
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the  physician  Piso  that  this  powder  was  a  cure  for  dysen¬ 
tery,  but  this  knowledge  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  until 
the  present  time,  when  it  was  found  to  be  really  a  specific  for 
the  disease  when  taken  in  large  doses.  The  value  of  such 
a  drug  as  this  and  the  Cinchona  bark  to  Europeans  in  the 
East  is  certainly  incalculable ;  but  the  Director  of  Kew 
Gardens,  Avith  the  large  vieAv  he  has  taken  of  the  true  value 
of  such  a  botanical  centre  as  he  directs,  has  made  efforts  to 
disseminate  throughout  our  Avide  domains  many  other  valuable 
plants,  valuable  in  a  commercial  as  Avell  as  in  a  medical  sense. 
He  has  recognised  in  the  reports  that  he  annually  issues  the  re¬ 
markable  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  our  colonies 
in  tropical  countries,  not  one  of  them  produces  tobacco !  To 
meet  this  great  Avant  he  has  sent  gardeners  to  cultivate  this 
invaluable  herb  in  Jamaica,  and  Ave  hear  that  the  produce  is 
equal  to  the  best  grown  in  Cuba.  In  Natal,  through  his 
instrumentality,  plantations  have  sprung  up,  and  noAv,  Ave  hear, 
they  are  suflScient  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  gold  diggers 
in  their  neighbourhood.  The  island  of  Bermuda  has,  by  his 
direction,  been  planted  with  valuable  products.  In  short,  the 
nursing  mother  at  Kcav  has  done  good  service  in  enriching 
our  colonies  with  valuable  plantations,  Avhich  Avill  conduce  to 
the  welfare  of  their  inhabitants  for  all  future  generations. 

The  method  of  transferring  plants  Avhere  it  is  necessary  to 
do  so,  is  by  means  of  the  convenient  Wardian  cases,  in  which 
the  most  tender  plants  can  be  conveyed  safely  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Before  these  were  invented  plants  were  conveyed  in  a 
ship’s  hold,  subject  to  all  the  impurities  of  salt  Avater  and  air 
that  such  places  of  carriage  are  liable  to,  Avhich  rendered  the 
safety  of  transport  of  delicate  trees  and  shrubs  very  problem¬ 
atical.  Now,  with  a  little  care,  the  most  delicate  growths  are 
conveyed  from  one  hemisphere  to  another  quite  safely.  For 
years  the  exchange  of  floras  has  been  going  on ;  trees  as  well 
as  settlers  are  migrating  to  our  colonies,  and  the  vegetable 
world  of  the  far  distant  temperate  zone  is  slowly  making  a 
footing  in  our  fields  and  pastures.  Of  this  imperial  work 
the  public  know  nothing ;  it  is  carried  on  systematically  and  in 
silence,  and  the  mere  holiday  folk  who  throng  to  these  Gardens, 
imagining  that  the  beauty  they  see  is  merely  for  their  grati¬ 
fication,  Avould  be  astonished  to  find  that  from  this  heart, 
so  to  speak,  every  dependency  of  the  empire  is  nourished  and 
supplied  with  the  plants  and  vegetation  that  is  useful  to  them. 

And  not  only  our  colonists  are  so  supplied,  but  the  home 
demand  is  also  considerable.  From  the  nurseries  of  Kew 
Gardens  Battersea,  Hyde,  and  the  Victoria  Parks  have  been 
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planted  and  renewed  with  trees.  One  of  the  best  testimonies 
to  the  smooth  working  and  the  beneficial  action  of  this  public 
establishment  under  the  present  Directorship  is  the  harmony 
that  exists  between  it  and  the  proprietors  of  different  private 
nurseries  in  the  country.  The  profusion  of  gifts  of  rare  flowers 
and  shrubs  constantly  flowng  in  from  them  not  only  shows  the 
high  estimation  in  which  Kew  is  regarded  as  a  botanical 
garden,  but  the  liberal  manner  in  which  its  resources  have 
been  judiciously  dispensed  among  themselves.  Of  the  esti¬ 
mation  in  which  the  Gardens  are  held  by  the  public  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak.  The  crowded  steamers  that  pass 
up  the  river  on  every  holiday  and  on  Sundays  and  Mondays 
are  a  suflftcient  answer.  A  few  figures,  however,  will  suffice  to 
show  the  boon  the  opening  of  these  Gardens  has  been  to  the 
public  as  a  mere  pleasure-ground  to  all  clatses  of  the  people, 
for  we  scarcely  know  which  class  seems  the  most  thoroughly 
to  enjoy  them.  During  the  first  year,  1841,  after  the  grounds 
were  opened  to  the  public,  the  number  entering  the  gates  was 
9,174.  A  gradual  increase  took  place  year  by  year  until  1850, 
when  179,627  passed  the  gates.  The  next  year,  the  Great 
Exhibition  year,  saw  the  number  increased  to  327,900.  Even 
this  large  number  very  speedily  became  surpassed  by  the 
visitors  of  ordinary  years,  the  number  during  1872  being 
553,249.  No  doubt  the  figures  for  the  entire  present  year 
will  give  the  largest  number  of  visitors  Kew  Gardens  has  yet 
received.  The  Director,  thoroughly  taken  up  as  he  is  with 
the  scientific  character  of  the  Gardens,  yet  has  not  neglected 
their  popular  character.  The  broad  avenue  leading  towards 
the  Palm-house,  during  the  early  spring  and  summer  months, 
is  a  triumph  of  floriculture,  as  regards  mere  masses  of  colour. 
The  rhododendron  beds,  when  in  bloom,  are  perfectly  match¬ 
less,  and  the  turf  beside  them  a  carpet  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  dyes.  However  ardent  a  botanist,  this  much  Dr.  Hooker 
wisely  concedes  to  the  vast  crowds  who  come  here  merely 
to  enjoy  the  delights  of  a  glorious  garden,  set  in  a  still 
more  glorious  pleasure-ground  and  park.  We  heartily  rejoice 
to  think  that  the  temporary  differences  which  had  arisen  be¬ 
tween  this  truly  eminent  man  and  one  of  the  departments  of 
Government  are  now  entirely  at  an  end,  by  the  transfer  to 
another  office  of  the  person  who  had  occasioned  them.  But 
however  trying  it  may  have  been  to  Dr.  Hooker  to  be  engaged 
in  so  unworthy  a  contest,  he  was  backed  in  it  by  the  strenuous 
support  of  the  whole  scientific  world,  and  he  received  the 
strongest  assurances  of  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  the 
public. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Der  alte  und  der  neve  Glauhe  ;  ein  Bekenntniss.  1  ^ 

Von  D.  F.  Strauss.  Bonn ;  Vierte  Auflage.  1873.  j  j 

2.  The  Old  Faith  and  the  New ;  a  Confession.  By  David  ^  ] 

Friedrich  Strauss.  Authorised  translation  from  the  i  i 

Sixth  Edition,  by  Matiiilde  Blind.  London:  1873.  j  i 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a  great  thinker  and  statesman,  , 

whose  name  was  then  a  household  word  in  England  as  j  , 

well  as  in  his  own  country,  Germany,  published  it  as  his  , 

deliberate  opinion  that  ‘  a  war  of  religion  ’  was  impending  upon  j  ^ 

Europe.*  His  opinion  was  ridiculed  at  the  time.  But  the  i  ^ 

events  which  have  lately  occurred  in  France  and  in  Germany  i  ^ 

— especially  since  the  defeat  at  Sedan  and  the  capitulation  of  ]  ^ 

Paris — have  rendered  Baron  Bunsen’s  Avords  more  likely  of  |  . 

fulfilment  than  most  people,  even  five  years  ago,  could  have  I  j 

believed  to  be  possible.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the  late  pilgrimage-  1  ^ 

movement  in  France,  an  intelligent  eyewitness  does  not  hesi-  i 

tate  to  declare  that  ‘  a  renewal  of  the  wars  of  religion  is  not  a  j 

‘  flattering  prospect ;  but  it  is  one  which  many  persons  in  this  | 

‘  country  [France]  seem  neither  to  shrink  from  nor  to  repu-  j  | 

‘  diate.’  t  And  certainly  if  the  near  approach  of  two  great  :  ^ 

hostile  camps,  bristling  Avith  Aveapons  and  burning  Avith  mutual  ^ 

hatred,  has  ahvays  been  regarded  as  a  sure  presage  of  coming  ; 

Avar,  then  a  religious  Avar  a  ontrance,  of  some  kind,  must  not  j  ^ 

be  far  off.  For  never,  Avithin  the  memory  of  the  present  ^ 

generation,  have  the  Jesuits  been  so  busy,  the  Pope  so  j  ^ 

impracticable,  or  the  clerical  party  everyAvhere  so  bent  on  j 

doing  mischief.  And  never,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  so-  ^ 

called  national  party  shoAvn  itself  so  utterly  irrational,  so  deaf  |  ^ 

to  the  remonstrances  of  common  sense,  so  determined  to  push  ^ 

its  present  trifling  advantages  to  the  bitter  end,  so  oblivious  of  j 

any  other  than  bare  intellectual  necessities,  so  ignorant  that  an  i 

irreconcilable  ‘  reign  of  terror  ’  is  sure  to  produce  ere  long  a  ;  ^ 

disastrous  reaction,  ruinous  to  both  the  good  causes  of  safety  i  ‘ 

and  of  progress.  j  I 

At  the  same  time  veracity  compels  us  to  add,  never  probably,  ^ 

since  the  great  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  have  j  j 

questions  emerged  involving  so  much  inevitable  contradiction,  |  j 

or  imperilling  interests  so  dear  to  the  Avhole  human  race.  j  i 

Science  noAvadays  claims  boldly  to  haA'e  undermined  the  i 

foundations  of  religion ;  and  religion,  for  her  part,  pretends  I 


*  Bunsen,  ‘  Die  Zeichen  der  Zeit,’  II.  235  (2nd  edit.,  1856). 
f  ‘  The  Guardian,’  July  2,  1873 ;  and  again,  Sept,  17,  1873. 
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loftily  to  do  without  science.  The  *  reign  of  law  ’  proclaims 
publicly  that  it  has  rendered  obsolete  the  ‘  reign  of  God ;  ’ 
and,  for  their  part,  the  ministers  of  God  are  endeavouring  to 
reorganise  His  reign  on  the  basis  of  miracles  and  wonders,  and 
to  confront  the  claims  of  ‘  law  ’  by  an  equally  extreme  and 
monstrous  assertion  of  the  Divine  caprice  and  unreason.  The‘ 
result  is — by  a  strange  conjunction  of  the  most  opposite  theo¬ 
ries — that  Pius  IX.  and  Dr.  Strauss  perfectly  agree  together, 
and  proclaim  w'ith  one  consent  that  religion  ‘ought  not  to 
‘  reconcile  itself  to  and  agree  with  modern  civilisation  ;  ’  *  for 
‘  religion  and  civilisation  occupy  a  contradictory  position  in 
‘  regard  to  each  other,  so  that  with  the  progress  of  the  one 
‘  the  other  retreats.’  f  After  beholding  such  a  conjunction  as 
this,  who  can  be  surprised  at  the  reported  alliance  between 
Carlists  and  ‘  Intransigentes  ’  in  Spain  ?  Yet  how  singular 
that  on  the  spiritual  as  well  as  on  the  temporal  arenn,  at  this 
moment,  the  party  of  moderation  and  good  sense  should  find 
itself  violently  attacked  from  two  opposite  quarters  of  the 
horizon,  and  should  be  compelled  to  do  battle  on  either  hand 
with  the  (usually  irreconcilable)  forces  of  despotism  and  of 
anarchy ! 

Over  one  of  these  two  camps  a  banner  has,  for  some  years 
past,  been  publicly  flaunted ;  and  it  has  now  received  a  solemn 
consecration  as  ‘infallible’  at  the  hands  of  the  pseudo- Vatican 
Council.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  J esuit,  ‘  clerical,’  or  Ultra¬ 
montane  banner  of  the  Papal  syllabus.  Above  the  other  camp 
— the  camp  of  bitter,  uncompromising  hostility  to  everything 
that  religious  people  hold  dear — a  corresponding  banner  may 
now  at  last  be  seen  openly  unfurled,  in  the  book  of  Dr.  Strauss 
whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  the  present  article.  Here  we 
have  the  counter-syllabus  of  the  destructive  criticism ;  a  work, 
not  exactly  of  authority,  hut  written  in  the  name  of  a  certain 
‘  we  ’  whom  the  author  claims  to  represent,  and  whom  he 
describes  in  the  following  manner: — 

‘  Side  by  side  with  this  majority  there  exists,  however,  a  minority 
not  to  be  overlooked.  It  considers  that  if  you  once  admit  a  distinctive 
difference  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  you  must  likewise  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  your  adherence  to  the  dogma  of  an  infallible  Pope.  And 
in  like  manner,  if  you  no  longer  consider  Jesus  as  tlie  Son  of  God,  but 
as  a  man,  however  excellent,  it  thinks  that  you  are  no  longer  justified 
in  praying  to  Him,  in  cleaving  to  Him  as  the  centre  of  a  creed,  in  year 
after  year  preaching  about  His  actions.  His  fortunes,  and  His  utterances ; 
more  especially  when  you  discern  the  most  important  of  these  action.s 


Papal  Syllabus,  §  10. 


f  Strauss,  Eng.  trs.  p.  158. 
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and  incidents  to  be  fabulous,  while  those  utterances  and  teachings  are 
recognised  by  you  as,  for  the  most  part,  irreconcilable  with  our  actual 
views  of  life  and  the  universe.  And  when  this  minority  thus  notes  the 
giving  way  of  the  close  circle  of  ecclesiastical  dogma,  it  confesses  to  not 
seeing  what  further  use  a  cultus  still  subserves ;  and  proceeds  to  call 
in  question  the  need  for  a  distinct  society,  like  the  Church,  existing  by 
the  side  of  the  State  and  of  the  school,  of  science  and  art,  the  common 
property  of  all.  The  minority  which  holds  these  opinions  constitutes 
the  “  We  ”  in  whose  name  I  undertake  to  speak.’  (P.  6  :  Eng.  trs.  p.  5.) 

The  w'ork  then  is  one  which  on  this  account,  as  well  for 
many  other  reasons,  deserves  a  careful  study,  and  requires  a 
faithful  exposure  of  its  dangerous  fallacies.  For  Dr.  Strauss 
is  evidently  honest,  even  to  rudeness.  ISIoreover,  he  writes 
well  and  forcibly.  And  he  is  fairly  equipped  for  his  enterprise 
against  Christianity  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  numerous  hand¬ 
books  on  Physical  Science,  tvith  which  tve  are  all  by  this 
time  sufficiently  familiar.  But,  brandishing  these  things  in 
his  hand,  and  flushed  with  an  astonishing  faith  in  the  infallibi¬ 
lity  of  Buchner,  Darwin,*  and  Kant — which  really  (in  so  grave 
and  cold  a  writer)  reaches  the  very  limits  of  the  ridiculous — he 
rushes  in  where  more  modest  and  better-informed  men  fear  to 
tread,  and  plants  himself  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  coming 
stampede  (so  he  anticipates)  which  is  about  to  ‘  go  over  ’  from 
Christianity  to  Atheism,  and  to  leave  the  grass  growing  where 
churches  stood  before.  Dr.  Strauss’  final  conversion  to  the 
creed  of  endless  night  seems  to  have  been  hastened  by  a 
certain  pique  which  he  is  reported  to  have  felt,  on  discover¬ 
ing  that  a  Jewish  writer,  Dr.  Geiger,  had  cut  away  the  ground 
of  his  previous  position  from  beneath  his  feet ;  had  sho'wn 
that  his  ‘  Neic  Life  of  Jesus,  worked  up  afresh  for  the  Ger- 
‘  man  populace,'  proved  either  too  much  or  too  little ;  and  that 

•  We  by  no  means  hold  Mr.  Danvin  accountable  for  the  use  which 
has  been  made  of  his  name  and  of  his  theories,  and  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  point  out,  in  reviewing  his  recent  writings,  the  sin- 
g\ilar  want  of  apprehension  of  metaphysical  argument  which  accom¬ 
panies  in  him  the  powers  of  physical  observation  of  a  great  naturalist. 
But  he  has  supplied  to  the  German  writers  of  the  materialist  anti- 
theistic  school  precisely  the  liicts  and  the  theory  they  most  required  to 
support  their  view  of  Nature ;  and  they  have  undertaken  to  carry  this 
theory  out  to  its  ultimate  logical  consequences,  which  Mr.  Darwin 
himself  has  not  done.  They  therefore  hail  him  as  the  great  prophet  of 
his  age,  and  BUchner,  Moleschott,  Hartmann,  and  Strauss  triumphantly 
oppose  the  theory  of  Evolution  to  the  religious  creed  of  mankind.  We 
sincerely  believe  that  Mr.  Darwin  himself  would  disclaim  and  viewjwith 
pain  this  application  of  his  doctrines ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
this  is  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  them. 
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the  author  was  logically  hound  either  to  go  much  farther,  or  to 
withdraw  Avithin  the  lines  of  orthodoxy.*  Dr.  Strauss  chose  the 
former  alternative.  And  hence  we  have  this  book — a  virtual 
negation  of  all  Christianity,  of  all  Theism,  of  all  Religion,  and . 
a  bold  arrogant  assertion  of  a  downright  Godless  Material¬ 
ism,  as  the  only  religion  worthy  of  a  ‘  scientific  ’  age. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts.  At  its  threshold 
stands  an  Introduction,  describing  the  purpose  of  the  author 
and  the  audience  to  whom  he  addresses  himself.  'And  at  the 
end  is  a  curious  Appendix,  containing  a  great  number  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  criticisms  on  German  poetry  and  music,  intended, 
apparently,  to  form  a  manifesto  of  that  specially  human  and 
secular  Art-cultus,  which  is  ere  long  destined  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old-fashioned  divine  service  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  four  parts  are  arranged  under  the  following  headings  : — 
(1)  Are  tee  still  Christians?  (2)  Have  toe  still  a  Religion? 
(3)  What  is  our  conception  of  the  Universe  ?  (4)  How  do  we 

order  our  lives  ?  The  ‘  Ave,’  in  each  case,  being  the  advanced 
party  in  Theology,  the  liberals,  the  free-thinkers,  of  whom  Dr. 
Strauss  is  probably  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members. 

The  answer  to  be  given  to  the  first  question  appears,  after 
much  irrelevant  discussion,  to  be  this  :  that  the  advanced  party 
in  Germany  are  no  longer  Christians  ;  that  they  desire  not  the 
title  in  any  non-natural  sense ;  and  that  they  honestly  confess 
that,  taken  in  its  ordinary  sense,  the  epithet  does  not  apply  to 
them.  The  boldness  and  coolness  of  this  plain  disavowal  of 
Christianity  is,  at  first  sight,  painful  and  shocking.  But  it  is 
no  small  relief  to  find,  on  farther  investigation,  that  the  Christ¬ 
ianity  disavowed  by  Dr.  Strauss  is  not  such  as  is  held  by  any 
thoughtful  or  moderately  educated  man  at  the  present  day ; 
that  it  is,  in  short,  a  scare-crow  patched  up  of  variegated 
fragments,  mostly  of  a  very  considerable  antiquity ;  and  that 
the  ridicule,  therefore,  and  the  contempt  with  which  he  invites 
us  to  repudiate  so  wretched  a  parody  of  truth,  as  if  it  were 
Christianity,  justly  recoil  upon  his  own  head.  What  are  we  to 
say  to  a  man,  who  parades  before  us,  with  all  the  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  of  an  itinerant  ‘  lecturer  on  infidelity,’  all  the  well-worn 
popular  difficulties  about  the  serpent  and  the  Garden  of  Eden  ? 
What  are  we  to  think  of  the  sense — or  else,  of  the  sincerity — 
of  one  who  now-a-days  interprets  ‘  original  sin  ’  as  condemning 
‘  even  the  innocent  little  ones,  who  die  unbaptised,  to  the 
‘  everlasting  torments  of  hell  ’  ?  How  shall  we  characterise  a 


*  This  account  of  the  matter  is  given  by  Prof.  Huber,  in  his  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  present  work,  p.  12.  t  .t 
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theologian  who  pretends  that  the  difficulties  of  the  Trinity  are 
numerical  difficulties  ;  who  travesties  the  Christian  Atonement 
into  ‘  punishing  some  one  for  another’s  transgression,’  and 
quotes  Diderot’s  blasphemy,  ‘  il  n’y  a  point  de  bon  pere  qui 
‘  vouhlt  ressembler  a  notre  Pere  celeste ;  ’  who  thinks,  in  spite 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  Burial  Service,  that  the  resurrection  means 
‘  the  restoration  of  so  many  mouldered  human  frames ;  ’  and 
who  can  see  nothing  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  ‘  but  the  repulsive 
‘  Oriental  metaphor  of  drinking  the  blood  and  eating  the  body 
‘  of  a  man  ’  ?  What  can  we  say  of  him,  but  that  he  had  better 
go  to  school  once  more,  and  learn — ere  he  displays  to  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  Christendom  yet  further  feats  of  ignorant  blasphemy 
or  hypocritical  sarcasm — what  that  really  is  which  he  blas- 
j)hemes,  and  what  those  precious  truths  really  are  which  lie 
enshrined  in  ‘  Oriental  metaphor  ’  and  mediaeval  dogma. 

And  here  we  reach  the  (to  us)  far  less  interesting  question, 
which  forms  the  heading  of  his  second  chapter:  ‘Have  we 
‘  still  a  Religion  ?  ’  Really,  after  what  has  been  already  dis¬ 
played,  in  Part  I.,  of  the  horrible  and  hopeless  decomposition 
of  Dr.  Strauss’s  religious  ideas,  we  feel  very  little  disposed  to 
go  any  farther  into  this  question.  We  can  pretend  to  nothing 
beyond  a  very  languid  interest  in  discovering  what  shapeless 
fragments  of  a  creed  may  yet  belong  to  him.  We  are  moder¬ 
ately  thankful  that  his  reply  ‘  will  not  be  as  roundly  negative 
‘  as  in  the  former  case.’  And  we  gladly  agree  with  him  that, 
Christianity  being  gone,  the  real  question  is,  ‘  What  do  we 
‘  propose  to  put  in  the  vacant  place  ?  ’  Let  us  turn,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  other  part  of  our  task,  and  endeavour  to  give  an 
answer  to  the  question,  ‘  What  is  our  conception  of  the  Uni- 
‘  verse  ?  ’ 

To  this  third  question — which  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
and  important  of  all — the  following  answer  is  at  length  virtu¬ 
ally  given :  We  claim  still  to  possess  a  sort  of  religion;  but 
it  is,  in  fact,  what  is  generally  known  as  ‘  Materialism.’ 
For  from  our  conception  of  the  Universe  all  idea  of  a  personal 
God  is  entirely  excluded.  All  hope  of  a  future  life  is  entirely 
repudiated.  All  notion  of  responsibility  in  anything  that  we 
do,  or  of  purpose  in  anything  that  we  suffer,  is  wholly  and  for 
ever  put  aside.  Evolution  is  to  us  in  the  place  of  God. 
Darwin  is  to  us  the  highest  of  his  prophets.  We  have  soared 
to  the  notion  of  a  huge,  irrational,  everlasting,  astronomical 
machine,  which  we  call  ‘  The  Universe.’  Wo  have  sunk  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  that  which  the  old  heathen  poets  used  to 
call  ‘  destiny.’  And  if  it  be  objected  that  the  bald  intellectual 
contemplation  of  a  machine,  without  any  stirrings  of  emotion. 
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can  hardly  be  called  a  religion,  ‘  we  ’  reply  that  we  are  not 
without  a  certain  emotion ;  that  we  quiver  with  a  righteous 
indignation  when  anyone  speaks  a  blaspheming  word  against 
Fate,  and  indulge  ourselves  in  gentle  sentiments  of  piety 
towards  the  huge  irrational  Machine  of  which  we  believe  man¬ 
kind  to  be  the  first  tentative  outcrop  of  intelligence  and  con¬ 
sciousness.  But  let  Dr.  Strauss  speak  for  himself : — 

‘  We  consider  it  arrogant  and  profane  on  the  part  of  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  to  oppose  himself  with  audacious  levity  to  the  Universe  whence 
he  springs,  and  from  which  also  he  derives  that  spark  of  reason  which 
he  misuses.  We  recognise  herein  a  repudiation  of  that  feeling  of  de¬ 
pendence  which  we  expect  from  every  man.  We  demand  the  same 
piety  for  our  “  Universum  ”  that  the  devotee  of  the  old  style  demanded 
for  his  God.  Our  sentiment  for  the  great  All  reacts,  tvhen  wounded, 
precisely  in  a  religious  manner.’  (P.  147  :  Eng.  trs.  p.  1G7.) 

‘  The  conception  of  the  Universe — instead  of  that  of  a  personal  God 
— is  the  goal  to  which  we  are  led  by  perception  and  thought,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  fact  beyond  which  we  cannot  proceed.  In  the  coiurse  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  this  assumes  the  more  definite  shape  of  matter  infinitely  agitated ; 
which,  by  division  and  combination,  developes  itself  to  ever  higher  forms 
and  functions,  and  describes  an  everla.sting  circle  of  evolution,  return, 
and  renewed  evolution.  .  .  .  The  All  is  in  no  succeeding  moment  more 
perfect  than  before,  nor  less  so.’  (P.  226  :  Engl.  trs.  p.  257.) 

‘We  have  already  praised  the  English  naturalist  as  having  effaced 
“  miracle  ”  from  our  conception  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  intelligent 
artificer  of  organisms,  the  personal  inspirer  of  instincts,  could  not  well 
be  retained  by  modern  thought  developed  by  the  progress  of  Natural 
Science  in  our  day.  It  has  been  too  clearly  apprehended  that  our 
consciousness  and  self-consciousness  is  first  rendered  possible  on  the 
basis  of  Sense  ;  that  our  thought  is  dependent  on  a  corporeal  apparatus, 
especially  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system.*  .  .  .  Our  present  Bee 
does  not  “  plan  ”  its  skilful  constructions,  neither  is  it  “  taught  ”  them 
by  a  deity.  But  in  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years,  during  which  the 
lower  insects  have  developed  into  Ilymenoptera,  the  increasing  needs 
induced  by  the  struggle  for  existence  have  gradually  “  fashioned  ”  these 
arts.’  (P.  218  :  Eng.  trs.  p.  251.) 

‘  After  the  plurality  of  gods  in  religion  had  resolved  themselves  into 
the  one  Personal  God,  in  like  manner  He,  too,  has  become  resolved  into 
an  Impersonal,  but  person-producing.  All.’  (P.  149 :  Eng.  trs.  p.  169.) 

After  this,  we  conceive  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  how  Dr. 
Strauss  and  his  school  represent  to  themselves  the  Universe 
and  human  life  within  it.  As  it  seems  to  us,  they  are  positively 
intoxicated  with  the  cup  which  modern  physical  science  has  for 

*  More  competent  observers  than  Dr.  Strauss  do  not  seem  to  accept 
these  rash  statements.  No  authority  could  well  be  higher  than  that  of 
M.  Flourens,  and  he  decides  in  favour  of  a  ‘  force  libre.’  {ftudes  mr 
le  Cerveau,  p.  53.) 
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some  years  past  been  offering  to  their  lips.  *  Unable  to 
appraise  its  interesting  discoveries  at  their  true  worth,  dazzled 
by  the  glamour  and  novelty  of  its  revelations,  and  forgetful  of 
the  serious  mistakes  and  ‘  gaps  in  the  record  ’  of  which  it  has 
even  already  had  to  make  humiliating  confession,  these  men 
have,  in  ludicrous  fashion,  entirely  lost  their  heads.  They  cry 
out  loudly  and  confidently,  and  with  most  ‘  damnable  iteration,’ 
Great  is  the  God  Pan  of  the  philosophers !  And  not  among 
themselves  only — which  were  pardonable — but  upon  the  house¬ 
tops,  and  in  the  midst  of  earnest  school  and  church  efforts  to 
raise  the  ignorant  masses  from  base  fetichism  and  sensuality  to 
higher  things,  they  proclaim  the  uselessness  and  folly  of  all 
such  efforts,  announce  that  Kant  and  Darwin  have  struck  a 
death-blow  at  all  the  old  systems,!  and  preach  that  life  is  a 
piece  of  mechanism,  $  religion  a  fable,  §  immortality  a  dream 
founded  upon  a  w’ish,  ||  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ — we 
refuse  to  pollute  our  English  tongue  with  the  blasphemy — 
‘  ein  Welt-historiches  humbug.’ 1[ 

What  then,  we  may  ask,  is  to  take  the  place  of  these  instru¬ 
ments  and  motives,  whereby  the  world  has  been  in  the  past, 
and  promises  to  be  in  the  future  Avith  more  success  than  ever, 
trained  to  higher  and  yet  higher  levels  of  moral  and  spiritual 
advancement  ?  Let  us  hear  Dr.  Strauss’s  OAvn  specific,  whereby 
all  the  terrible  storms  of  passion  and  of  covetousness  and  of 
hatred  shall  be  lulled.  It  is  found  amid  his  answers  to  the 
fourth  and  last  question  of  his  book,  ‘  How  do  we  order  our 
*  lives  ?  ’ 

‘  I  should  say  that  all  moral  action  arises  from  the  individual's  actiiiff 
in  consonance  with  the  idea  of  his  species.**  To  realise  this,  in  the  first 
place,  and  to  bring  himself  as  an  individual  into  abiding  concord  with 


*  If  the  reader  would  measure  the  preposterous  lengths  to  which  this 
intoxication  will  lead  some  men,  let  him  read  Hartmann’s  ‘  Gott  imd 
‘  Naturwissenschaft,’  or  Mr.  Stuart  Glennie’s  ‘  In  the  Morning-land.’^ 
t  P.  179.  t  P.  175.  §  P.  137. 

11  P.  124.  If  P.  73. 

**  How  men  like  Dr.  Strauss  and  IMr.  Stuart  Glennie  can  imagine 
that  their  senseless  verbiage  will  be  accepted  by  any  human  creature 
as  a  ‘  law,’  either  of  conduct  or  of  science,  is  a  psychological  problem 
which  we  do  not  profess  to  solve.  Compare  Mr.  Glennie’s  imaginary 
discovery  of  the  ‘  ultimate  law  of  man’s  history,’  which  he  diffidently 
compares  with  Newton’s  discovery  of  gravitation.  It  runs  as  follows : 
— ‘  Thought,  in  its  differentiating  and  integrating  activity,  advances 
‘  under  terrestrial  conditions  from  the  conception  of  one-sided  determi- 
‘  nation,  through  the  differentiation  of  subjective  and  objective,  to  the 
*  conception  of  mutual  determination.’  (In  the  Morning~land,  i.  191.) 
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the  idea  and  the  destiny  of  mankind,  is  the  essence  of  tlie  duties  which 
man  owes  to  himself.  But,  in  the  second  place,  to  practically  recognise 
and  to  promote  in  all  others  this  sense  of  a  common  species,  forms  the 
essence  of  our  duties  towards  our  neighbour.  .  .  .  Ever  remember  that 
thou  art  human  and  no  mere  nature- production !  Ever  remember 
that  all  others  are  human  also,  and  amid  all  dilFerences  the  same  as 
thou,  having  the  same  needs  and  claims  as  thyself!  This  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  Morality.  Ever  remember  that  thou,  and  every¬ 
thing  thou  beholdest  within  and  around  thee,  all  that  befalls  thee  and 
others,  is  no  disjointed  fragment,  no  wild  chaos  of  atoms  or  casualties ; 
but  that  it  all  springs  according  to  eternal  laws  from  the  single  fountain 
of  all  life,  of  all  reason,  of  all  good !  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
all  Religion  !  That  thou  art  “  human,”  however, — what  does  this 
mean  ?  How  shall  wo  define  man  in  such  a  way  as  not  merely  to 
clutch  at  vague  and  airy  conceptions,  but  to  reduce  the  result  of  our 
experience  into  a  definite  and  tangible  form  ?  ’  (P.  243  :  Eng  trs.  p. 
274.; 

How,  indeed  ?  when  mere  ‘  positive  ’  science  knows  of  no 
fixed  boundary  lines  at  all ;  when  every  day  is  bringing  home 
more  forcibly  upon  it  the  difficulty  of  drawing  any  frontier 
marks  between  species,  is  suggesting  the  impossibility  of  decid¬ 
ing  by  any  mere  physical  criteria  when  precisely  the  embryo 
man  takes  on  the  undoubted  characteristics  of  humanity,  and 
is  displaying  (we  must  add)  the  absolute  hopelessness  of  any 
redemption  from  merely  bestial  and  selfish  instincts  by  the  aid- 
of  scientific  verbiage,  such  as  this.  If  these  philosophers  and 
would-be  regenerators  of  mankind  would  only  condescend  to 
come  down  for  a  little  while  from  their  cloudy  speculations ; 
if  they  would  accompany  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  to  the  con¬ 
fessional,  or  attach  themselves,  for  a  single  week,  to  some  hard¬ 
working  English  curate  on  his  parish  rounds  ;  we  feel  assured 
that  they  would  soon  find  out  the  stuff  that  poor  humanity  is 
really  made  of,  its  urgent  bitter  need  of  some  more  effective  and 
more  speedy  redemption  than  this,  and  its  inaccessibility  to  any 
moral  leverage  except  such  as  is  presented  to  it  in  a  tangible* 
and  personal  form.  It  would  then  be  seen  how  absolutely  in~ 
capable  mankind  is — owing  perhaps  to  long  ingrained  and 
ancestral  habits  of  immoral  living — of  reaching  without  assist¬ 
ance  the  ideal  pattern  after  which  (as  we  popularly  say)  it  w'as 
made.  It  would  then  be  felt  how  preposterous  a  method  of 
education  it  were  to  bid  men,  overmatched  already  by  the 
terrible  advantage  possessed  by  emotions  over  ideas,  to  redress 
the  balance  by  ‘  ever  remembering  ’  that  ideas  are  superior  to 
emotions.  And  in  answer  to  ‘  thou  art  no  wild  chaos  of  atoms 
‘  and  casualties,’  the  reply  might  be  heard — as  it  is  virtually 
heard  by  such  clergymen  every  day — ‘  but  I  am  a  w'ild  chaos. 
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‘  and  am  content  to  be  so ;  for  no  cogent  reason  has  yet  been 
‘  advanced  why  I  should  not  follow  my  own  impulses,  as  w'ell 
‘  as  thou  dost  follow  thine.’ 

But  how  do  these  advanced  philosophers  themselves  order 
their  lives  ?  They  order  them,  and  are  apparently  very  fierce 
and  proud  about  ordering  them,  as  follows  :  instead  of  uniting 
with  their  less-favoured  fellow-creatures,  and  trying  to  improve 
and  elevate  what  they  consider  the  less  intelligent  forms  of 
moral  training,  now  offered  to  men  throughout  the  face  of 
Europe  in  ‘  church,’  they  claim  the  magnificent  liberty  (which 
no  one  denies  them)  of — staying  at  home  !  And  there,  instead 
of  employing  the  leisure,  thus  somewhat  selfishly  obtained,  in 
writing  books  that  shall  aid  in  presenting  to  the  masses  that 
Ideal  of  Humanity  which  they  desire  to  see  venerated,  if  not 
‘  worshipped,’  they  employ  themselves  in  holding  up  to  doubt 
and  scorn  ‘  the  Life  of  Jesus,’  in  whom  alone  mankind  are 
prepared  to  see  the  divine  Ideal  realised  and  virtue  visibly  en¬ 
shrined.  Instead  of  opening  tlie  Jewish  Scriptures  to  study 
there — in  records  preserved  by  that  singular  antiseptic,  religious 
consecration,  from  the  usual  destruction  that  befalls  such  perish¬ 
able  things — the  moral  evolution  of  a  singularly  moral  people, 
they  open  the  hook  in  the  spirit  of  a  raw  and  rude  under¬ 
graduate,  to  point  out  the  amazing  discovery  that  there  is 
Poetry  there ;  that  all  its  contents  are  not  hard  and  legal  prose ; 
that  the  imagination  has  had  room  to  play  there ;  that  fancy 
has  even  (in  Oriental  guise)  intruded  itself  in  the  form  of 
Apocalypses,  of  lyrical  and  political  pieces  in  endless  variety, 
of  historical  legends,  of  noble  In  memoriams  on  the  instability 
of  human  happiness  in  contrast  with  the  tranquil  majesty  of 
Pleiades  and  Orion,  and  with  all  the  mighty  drama  of  physical 
nature.  And  having  thus  disposed  of  every  appliance  which 
might  have  done  their  own  souls  good,  and  which  is  (to  this 
hour)  educating  into  higher  moral  perfection  thousands  of 
humbler  and  less  sophisticated  men,  whom  scepticism  has  not 
yet  reached,  they  proceed  incontinently  to  amuse  themselves 
with  art.  Nero  fiddles,  after  having  set  Rome  on  fire.  And 
‘  we,’  in  like  manner,  after  Avriting  the  ‘  Life  of  Jtsus,’  babble 
over  our  Gluck  and  Mozart ;  declaim  our  Lessing  and  our 
Goethe,  and  loudly  demand — while  no  soul  on  earth  disputes 
the  demand — to  use,  if  Ave  like,  other  means  of  culture  and  re¬ 
vival  than  the  preacher’s  sermon,  the  Church’s  Catechism,  or 
the  confessedly  humble  and  simple  drama  of  Divine  Service 
provided  in  the  parish  church. 

Lest  Ave  should  be  accused  of  drawing  a  caricature,  instead 
of  a  picture,  here  are  Dr.  Strauss’ own  words  on  the  subject: — 
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‘  We,  for  our  part — I  refer  to  the  We  whose  mouthpiece  I  regard 
myself  throughout  this  work — find  ourselves  annoyed,  in  consequence 
of  the  attitude  we  have  taken  up  towards  the  Church,  and  especially 
towards  certain  liturgical  actions — with  which  we  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do.  Still,  so  little  do  we  feel  the  need  of  any  fresh  sort  of 
church,  to  be  based  partly  or  entirely  on  Reason,  that  we  would  not 
join  such  a  church,  even  though  the  State  should  endow  it  with  every 
ecclesiastical  privilege.  As  if  meditation  were  only  possible  in  a 
church  !  ♦  or  edification  only  to  be  had  out  of  a  sermon  1  At  a  time 
and  amid  a  period  of  culture  when  there  fiow  so  many  other  and  more 
abundant  streams,  giving  intellectual  and  moral  health,  why  still  adhere 
to  an  antiquated  and  lifeless  form  ?  .  .  .  Besides  our  proiessional,  our 
family,  and  our  social  life,  we  seek  to  hold  ourselves  as  open  as  possible 
to  all  the  higher  interests  of  humanity.  We  study  history,  which  has 
now  been  made  easy  even  to  the  unlearned  through  attractive  and 
popular  works.  Meantime,  we  try  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  physi¬ 
cal  science,  where  also  there  is  no  lack  of  aids  and  appliances.  And, 
lastly,  we  find  in  the  writings  of  our  great  poets,  and  in  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  our  great  musicians,  a  stimulus  for  mind  and  heart,  for  fancy 
and  humour,  such  as  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  “  It  is  thus  we 
“  live,  and  hold  on  our  way  in  joy.”  ’  (P.  229 :  Eng.  trs.  p.  341.) 

In  short,  the  reader  is  now  in  a  position  to  see  quite  clearly 
the  answers  which  Dr.  Strauss  wishes  us  to  attach  to  the  four 
questions  proposed  in  his  book.  To  the  first — Are  we  still 
Christians  ? — the  answer  is,  ‘  No  :  we  are  apostates  from  Christ, 
and  we  glory  in  our  apostasy.’  To  the  second — Have  we 
still  a  Religion  f — the  answer  is,  ‘  No  ;  if  the  usual  meauing  of 
‘  the  word  is  to  be  retained.  For  taking  religion  at  its  very 
‘lowest  estimate — that  of  Mr.  M.  Arnold  —  as  “morality 
‘  “  touched  with  emotion,”  the  utmost  emotion  “  we  ”  are  able 
‘  to  attain  is  that  of  a  pleased  admiration  at  the  great  cosmical 
‘  clock-work ;  and  this  leads  to  no  religious  results.’  Our 
author’s  ‘  confession  of  faith,’  therefore,  amounts  simply  to 
a  confession  that  physical  science  alone,  cut  adrift  from 
metaphysical  science,  is  powerless  to  j)rovide  mankind  w'ith  a 
religion.  This  fact,  however,  was  long  ago  proclaimed  by 
Kant,  in  his  ‘  Critik  of  pure  Reason  ’ :  f  *  the  principles  of 
‘  Reason,  as  applied  to  Nature,  do  not  conduct  to  any  theo- 
‘  logical  truths.’  To  the  third  question — Ilshat  is  our  Concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Universe? — the  answer  is, ‘We  conceive  of  it  as 
‘  a  huge  Machine,  without  purpose,  without  reason,  without 

•  As  if  this  had  not  been  felt,  and  said  too,  by  Churchmen  in  every 
age !  e.g.  by  St.  Bernard,  a  mediaeval  monk :  ‘  Ligna  et  lapides 
‘  docebunt  te  quod  a  magistris  audire  non  possis.’  Opera,  i.  1 10  (Ed. 
Gaume). 

t  P.  390,  Ed.  Bohn. 
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‘  consciousness,  worked  by  some  blind  Destiny ;  wherein,  for 
‘  no  imaginable  object,  consciousness  has  emerged  for  a  little 

*  space  in  man,  soon,  however,  to  be  submerged  again,  and 

*  possibly  never  more  to  reappear.’  To  the  fourth  question, — 
How  do  ‘  we  ’  order  our  lives  ? — the  answer  is,  ‘  We  order  them 
‘  as  pleases  us  best — especially  in  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and 
‘  music.’ 

To  these  four  questions  we  now  venture  to  append  a  fifth ; 
and  it  is  this  :  Jf  these  Anti-christian  and  Atheistic  sentiments 
should  gain  the  wide  acceptance  which  Dr.  Strauss  and  his 
school  anticipate  for  them,  what  is  to  prevent  a  reign  of  univer¬ 
sal  chaos  ?  What  is  to  stave  off  the  utter  shipwreck  of  human 
society  ?  What  hope  can  survive  for  man,  when  every  Redeem¬ 
ing  Ideal  is  destroyed ;  when  blind  Destiny  is  enthroned  in  the 
seat  of  God ;  and  when  the  Universe  has  come  to  be  regarded 
by  all  mankind  as  a  dead  Machine,  whose  social  law  is,  that 

‘  He  may  get,  who  has  the  power  ; 

And  he  may  keep,  who  can  ’  ? 

That  universal  anarchy  will  then  begin,  and  that  the  unchained 
passions  of  a  human-animal,  devoid  of  the  usual  animal  instincts 
of  restraint,  will  plunge  both  himself  and  the  social  fabric,  he 
has  for  ages  been  erecting,  into  ruin, — no  one  in  his  senses  can 
reasonably  doubt.  And  such  is  the  consummation  for  which 
writers  like  these  are  diligently  working.  Such  is  the  chaos 
into  which  a  merely  destructive  criticism,  and  a  ‘  positive  ’ 
science  which,  in  the  domain  of  Religion,  is  purely  negative 
and  is  therefore  falsely  so  called,  are  hurrying  the  deluded 
votaries  of  a  Godless  secularism. 

And  yet — will  it  be  believed — after  257  pages  of  the  most 
reckless  revolutionary  matter,  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
which  any  educated  man  has,  perha})s,  ever  yet  written,  this 
same  author  on  p.  258 — enteidng  the  realm  of  politics — is 
suddenly  transformed  from  an  ‘  irreconcilable  ’  into  a  ‘  legiti- 

*  mist,’  from  a  radical  of  the  very  reddest  hue  into  a  cautious 
and  conservative  maintainer  of  things  as  they  are,  from  a 
Jacobin  into  a  serious  supporter  of  the  ‘party  of  order’! 
The  destructive  criticism,  which  is  good  as  a  piquant  accom¬ 
paniment  to  theology,  is  not  at  all  to  his  taste  as  an  accom¬ 
paniment  to  politics.  And,  though  confessedly  a  republican 
at  heart,  he  is  now  (at  last)  able  to  perceive  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  the  gradual  education  of  men  towards  higher  ideas ; 
that  symbolism,  representation,  and  exoteric  teaching  may  have 
their  place  and  their  justification  as  media  and  stepping-stones 
to  better  things ;  and  that  even  philosophers  may  be  acquitted 
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who  preach,  by  means  of  established  institutions  and  by  not 
wholly  unimpeachable  creeds,  the  gospel  of  political  liberty  to 
‘  babes  ’  not  yet  prepared  for  the  strong  diet  of  purely  republican 
individualism.  His  words  are  as  follows  :  and  we  have  only, 
mentally,  to  transpose  the  word  ‘  nationality  ’  into  ‘  church- 
*  manship,’  in  order  to  restore  Dr.  Strauss  at  once  to  religious 
good  sense  and  orthodoxy  : — 

‘  There  is  now  groTnang  up  around  us  a  certain  doctrine  which  de¬ 
clares  itself  opposed  to  the  principle  of  Nationalitij ;  in  whose  eyes  a 
particular  political  and  social  organisation  is  preferable  to  National 
Unity.  .  .  .  This  calls  itself,  indeed,  cosmopolitan,  and  gives  itself  airs 
as  being  a  progress  from  the  confined  National  to  the  Universal  stand¬ 
point  of  humanity.  But,  we  know,  in  every  appeal  the  sequence  of 
procedure  must  be  observed.  Now,  the  mean  tribunal  between  the 
individual  and  humanity  is  the  Nation.  He  who  ignores  his  nation 
does  not  thereby  become  a  cosmopolitan,  but  continues  an  egotist. 
Patriotism  is  the  sole  ascent  to  Uumanitarianism.  The  nations,  with 
their  peculiarities,  are  the  divinely-ordained — i.e.  the  natural — forms 
through  which  mankind  manifests  itself ;  forms  which  no  man  of  sense 
may  overlook,  from  which  no  man  of  courage  may  withdraw  himself. 
.  .  .  The  interest  in  a  common  state  cannot  replace  the  natiohal 
interest.  It  is  impotent,  as  is  sufiiciently  proved  by  facts,  to  exalt  in¬ 
dividuals  above  the  narrow  sphere  of  their  egotism  and  their  luurry  to 
be  rich,  to  the  height  of  ideal  aspirations.  Without  patriotism  there 
simply  can  be  no  deep  feeling.’  (P.  264  :  Eng.  trs.  p.  301.) 

‘  As  regards  the  various  forms  of  government,  we  may  consider  the 
prevailing  opinion  with  us  in  Germany  to  be  that,  although  a  Kepub- 
lican  form  of  government  is  the  best  in  itself,  yet,  considering  the 
actual  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  European  Powers,  the  time 
for  it  has  not  yet  come ;  and  therefore  that  Monarchy,  made  as  little 
objectionable  as  possible,  is  to  be  tolerated  for  the  present — indeed,  for 
an  indeterminate  period.  This  shows  at  least  a  progress  of  insight.  .  .  . 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  question  must  necessarily  be  decided  in 
favour  of  Kepublicanism.  History  and  e.xperience  have  not  taught  us, 
hitherto,  that  mankind  has  been  helped  on  its  way — which  means, 
surely,  that  the  harmonious  development  of  its  parts  and  capacities  be 
promoted— or  has  more  securely  progressed  towards  it,  in  Republics 
than  in  Monarchies.  .  .  .  [The  former]  permit  freer  scope  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  for  the  development  of  his  energies  and  his  preferences.  But 
this  has,  at  the  same  time,  its  dark  side ;  as  it  leaves  open  every  avenue 
for  political  agitation,  keeping  the  State  in  a  perpetual  ferment,  and 
placing  it  on  an  inclined  plane,  down  which  it  must  almost  inevitably 
slide  into  Ochlocracy,  assuredly  the  worst  of  all  forms  of  government. 
.  .  .  Thus  much  is  certain :  tlie  institutions,  even  of  an  extensive  Re¬ 
public,  are  simpler,  more  comprehensible,  than  those  of  a  well-organised 
Monarchy.  The  Swiss  constitution  is,  as  compared  with  that  of  Eng¬ 
land,  as  a  wind-mill  to  a  steam-engine,  as  a  waltz  tune  or  a  song  to  a 
fugue  or  a  symphony.  There  is  something  enigmatic — nay,  seemingly 
absurd — in  Monarchy.  But  just  in  this  consists  the  mystery  of  its 
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superiority.  Every  mystery  appears  absurd ;  and  yet  nothing  profound, 
either  in  life,  in  the  arts,  or  in  the  State,  is  devoid  of  mystery.’  (P. 
268 :  Eng.  trs.  p.  306.) 

Yes  ;  it  is  quite  true — and  Dr.  Strauss  never  wrote  a  more 
pregnant  and  weighty  sentence — ‘  nothing  profound  is  devoid 
*  of  mgstery.'  And  if  he  had  remembered  that  truth,  when 
(with  reckless  insouciance)  he  proceeded  publicly  to  dissect  the 
Life  of  Christ ;  when — without  any  caution,  without  any 
reverence — he  composed  the  present  work  for  the  destruction 
(so  far  as  in  him  lay)  of  the  Christian  society,  and  for  the 
overthrow  of  all  loyalty  and  faith  towards  Christ ;  it  would, 
we  think,  have  been  better  for  himself  and  better  for  the 
interests  of  ‘  humanity  ’  and  of  the  *  universe.’  That  small 
minority  of  ‘  irreconcilables,’  in  whoso  name  he  took  pen  in 
hand,  would  certainly  have  suffered  no  harm ;  while  that  vast 
majority  for  whom  (in  his  own  words)  ‘  a  church  is  still  a 
‘  necessity,’  would  have  been  saved  from  a  shock  whose  worst 
danger  probably  is  the  danger  of  a  recoil  from  such  extreme 
scepticism  into  some  equally  extreme  form  of  fanatical  and 
senseless  superstition. 

For  let  any  man  seriously  ask  himself  what  is  the  question 
which  is  really  at  issue  between  Dr.  Strauss  and  his  opponents, 
and  he  will  find  it  to  be,  at  bottom,  nothing  else  than  this  :  Is  the 
Universe  governed  and  arranged  on  rational  or  on  non-rational 
principles  ?  It  is  not  merely  the  question  whether  Christianity 
be  true.  It  is  not  merely  the  problem  how  far  legend  may  have 
intruded  itself  into  the  sacred  records  of  the  Church,  and  in 
what  way  the  truth  is  to  be  sifted  out  therefrom.  It  is  not 
even  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  moral  evil  with  the  existence 
of  an  omnipotent  and  morally  perfect  God.  It  is  simply  the 
question  whether  there  be  a  God  at  all :  whether  what  we 
call  ‘  consciousness  ’  or  ‘  reason  ’ — or  any  higher  form  of  those 
qualities — be  existent  in  space  elsewhere  than  in  our  own 
brains :  and  whether  the  ‘  clockwork  ’  conception  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse  be,  not  only  the  partial  truth,  but  the  whole  truth  of  the 
matter  Avhich  is  accessible  to  man. 

Now,  as  we  do  not  suppose  Dr.  Strauss,  or  even  the  great 
dogmatist  M.  Comte,  would  wish  us  to  take  for  granted  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  mine  of  religious  inquiry  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  choose  to  say  so,  we  propose — with  all  respect  and 
sympathy  for  their  distressing  discouragement — to  enter  that 
mine  nevertheless.  And  we  are  not  without  hopes  that  the 
same  prophets  of  woe,  who  not  many  years  ago  solemnly 
assured  us  that  Positivism  had  draAvn  the  line  at  mechanical 
discoveries  in  astronomy,  and  had  finally  announced  that  ‘  we 
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*  can  never  know,  by  any  means  whatever,  the  chemical  com- 
‘  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies,’  *  may  prove  to  be  equally 
mistaken  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  for  a  moment  that  the  theories  of  Dr. 
Strauss  are  true  ;  and  let  us  see  how  far  we  are  able  to  follow 
him.  We  are  now  to  conceive  (to  use  his  own  words)  of  *  the 

*  mighty  whole  of  the  Universe  as  one  of  those  tropical  trees 

*  on  Avhich,  simultaneously,  here  a  blossom  bursts  into  flower, 
‘  there  a  ripe  fruit  drops  from  the  bough  .  .  .  itself  being 

*  diffused  in  boundless  extension  throughout  all  space  and 
‘throughout  all  time.’f  Very  good:  this  is,  for  the  most 
part,  what  every  educated  Christian  believes.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  the  Christian  thinker  desires  Dr.  Strauss 
to  explain  what  he  means  by  ‘  space  ’  and  ‘  time ;  ’  and  that, 
holding  (with  Kant)  these  two  phrases  to  express  simply 
certain  subjective  moulds  into  which  human  thought  is  cast, 
he  is  able  to  rise  a  little  higher  and  to  say,  *  out  of  the  bosom 
‘  of  eternity  and  infinity  arose  both  time  and  space ;  both, 

*  therefore,  had  a  beginning.’ 

But  we  take  Dr.  Strauss’s  hand  once  more,  and  are  led  to 
the  magnificent,  though  now  thoroughly  well-worn,  notion — as 
old  as  Augustine,  as  old  as  David,  as  old  as  Moses — of  ‘  law  ’ 
as  pervading  all  that  space  and  reigning  throughout  all  that 
time.  ‘  We  perceive,’  says  he,  ‘  a  perpetual  change  going  on 
‘  in  the  world :  soon,  however,  we  discover  in  this  change 

*  something  unchanging,  viz.  order  and  law.  We  perceive  in 
‘  Nature  tremendous  contrasts,  awful  struggles ;  but  we  dis- 
‘  cover  that  these  do  not  disturb  the  stability  and  harmony  of 
‘  the  whole.’ t  This  also  was  discovered,  a  long  time  ago 
(though  Dr.  Strauss  appears  to  have  forgotten  the  fact),  by 
Christians,  and  even  by  Jews  :  ‘  They  shall  perish,  but  Thou 
‘  remainest ;  and  they  all  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment.  .  . 
‘  But  Thou  art  the  same,  and  Thy  years  shall  not  fail  ’  § — the 

*  Thou  ’  in  this  case  of  course  meaning  the  principle  of  stability 
and  harmony  in  the  universe — the  Reason,  the  Aoyos,  the 
Law,  which  pervades  and  supports  all  existing  things,  and 
which  directs  and  survives  all  their  changes.  Dr.  Strauss  is, 
therefore,  still  surprisingly  Christian.  He  is  talking  ortho¬ 
doxy — as  M.  Jourdain  talked  prose — without  knowing  it. 
Let  us  advance  a  little  farther  under  his  guidance : — 


♦  Comte,  *  Coura  de  Phil,  pos.,’  Lect.  XIX.,  quoted  in  ‘  Quart.  Rev.’' 
July  1873,  p.  193. 

t  Eng.  tra.  p.  172.  J  P.  162. 

§  Hebrews,  i.  11,  quoting  Paalm  cii.  26. 
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‘  We  furtlier  perceive  a  gradation,  a  development  of  the  higher  fronr 
the  lower,  of  the  refined  from  the  coarse,  of  the  gentle  from  the  rude. 

.  .  .  This,  when  we  meet  with  it  within  the  circle  of  human  life,  we 
call  “  good  ”  and  “  reasonable ;  ”  and  what  is  analogous  to  it  in  the 
world  around  us,  w’e  cannot  avoid  calling  so  likewise.’  (P.  162.) 

Excellent !  This  is  true  Christianity.  This  is  what  the 
Bible  means  by  its  highly  concentrated  picture  in  Genesis  of  a 
graduated  and  developing  creation — overseen  by  a  Power 
‘  good,’  not  malicious,  and  ‘  reasonable,’  not  chaotic  or  impul¬ 
sive,  like  some  wild  bacchanalian  conception  of  the  heathen. 
This  is  what  the  Apostles  mean  when  they  preach  to  the 
Gentile  world  to  look  at  Nature  and  learn  there  what  ‘  the 
‘  Power  around  us  ’  is — good,  ‘  sending  us  rain  from  heaven 
‘  and  fruitful  seasons ;  ’  *  reasonable,  not  ‘  like  unto  gold  or 

silver  or  stone  graven  by  art  and  man’s  desire,’  but  the 
father  and  author  of  reasonable  man,  for  ‘  Ave  are  also  His 
‘  offspring.’  f  But,  adds  Dr.  Strauss,  with  a  momentary 
feeling  of  aAve,  Avhereby  he  is  made  ‘  kin  ’  at  once  with  every 
Christian  from  the  Apostles’  days  down  to  our  own :  ‘  We 
‘  stand  here  at  the  limits  of  our  knoAvledge  ;  we  gaze  into  an 
‘  abyss  we  can  fathom  no  farther.’  Most  true,  indeed  I 

*  Verily,  Thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  Thyself.’ J  ‘No  man 

*  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.’  §  ‘  Dwelling  in  the  light  which 

‘  no  man  can  approach  unto,  whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  can 
‘  see.’  II  AVe  are  sure,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Strauss  would  Avish 
us  to  walk  warily  when  Ave  reach  these  outskirts  of  our  posi¬ 
tive  and  definite  knoAvledge.  He  Avould,  no  doubt,  advise  us 
to  wait  patiently  till,  perchance,  as  the  spectroscope  (by  quite 
a  new  and  unexpected  divergence  of  the  path  of  discovery) 
opened  up  a  neAV  Avorld  of  physical  truth,  so  by  some  other 
Avay  than  ‘  positive  ’  and  hard,  sensuous,  mechanical  methods 
of  study  we  may  perhaps,  by  a  turn  in  the  road,  open  up  some 
glimpses  of  the  interior  nature  and  character  of  the  majestic 
‘  Power  around  us’ — so  deeply  interesting  to  us,  from  our 
entire  dependence  upon  it ;  so  profoundly  kindred  to  us,  as 
the  source  from  Avhence  Ave  ourselves  derive  all  that  we  are 
and  have.  Yes,  this  too  is  acknoAvledged  by  Dr.  Strauss  : — 

‘  That  on  which  we  feel  ourselves  entirely  dependent  is  by  no  means 
a  merely  rude  power  to  which  we  bow  in  mute  resignation ;  but  it  is, 
at  the  same  time.  Order  and  Law,  Keason^  and  Goodness,  to  which  we 


•  *  Acts,  xiv.  17.  f  Acts,  xvii.  28.  J  Isaiah,  xlv.  15. 

§  John,  V  18.  (I  1  Timothy,  vi.  16. 

IT  He  must,  of  course,  mean  unconscious — i.e.  unreasoning — Season. 
But  we  protest  against  this  mischievous  confusion  of  language. 
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surrender  ourselves  in  loving  trust.  More  than  this :  as  we  perceive 
in  ourselves  the  same  disposition  to  the  “  reasonable  ”  and  the  “  good,” 
which  we  seem  to  recognise  in  the  Universe,  ...  we  also  feel  our¬ 
selves  related  in  our  inmost  nature  to  that  on  which  we  are  dependent ; 
we  discover  ourselves,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  free  in  this  dependence ; 
and  pride  and  humility,  joy  and  submission,  intermingle  in  our  feeling 
for  the  Universe — i.e.  for  the  one  essence  of  forces  and  laws  which 
there  manifest  themselves.’  (P.  164.) 

It  is  quite  clear  that  by  all  this  Dr.  Strauss  means  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  Christian  means.  He  says  that  ‘  in  ourselves,’ 
in  our  own  interior  nature,  kindred  and  similar,  in  some  filial 
way,  to  the  Power  beyond  us — through  metaphysics  and 
psychology,  in  short,  rather  than  through  physics — we  are 
to  search  for  some  farther  illumination  as  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  that  Power.  He  holds  that  no  man  can  stand,  as 
it  were,  beside  himself  and  there  form  any  sane  and  intelligent 
conceptions  of  the  Universe.  One  might  as  well  claim  to  stand 
outside  of  ‘  time  ’  and  *  space.’  In  both  cases  confidence  in 
our  media  of  knowledge  is  indispensable  to  any  scientific  pro¬ 
cedure.  But,  adds  the  Christian,  we  should  carefully  remember 
— what  the  great  fathers  of  the  Church  have  taught  us — that 
it  is  but  relative  and  imperfect  truth,  after  all,  that  we  can 
expect  to  attain  in  this  quarter.  ‘  Canst  thou  by  searching 
‘  find  out  God?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto 
‘  perfection  ?  It  is  as  high  as  heaven  ;  what  canst  thou  do  ? 
‘deeper  than  hell;  "what  canst  thou  know?’*  ‘Would  that 
‘  men  would  meditate  upon  these  three  things  in  themselves, 

‘  viz.  Being,  Knowing,  and  Willing  ;  and  would  consider 
‘  whether,  on  account  of  these  three,  there  be  not,  there  too, 
‘  the  Trinity.’  f  And  in  precise  accordance  with  these  doctrines 
Dr.  Strauss  continues : — 

‘  We  gaze  into  an  abyss  which  we  can  fathom  no  farther.  But  thus 
much,  at  least,  is  certain — that  the  personal  image  which  meets  our 
gaze  there  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  wondering  spectator  himself.  If  we 
always  bore  this  in  mind,  there  would  be  as  little  objection  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  “  God  ”  as  to  that  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  where 
we  are  all  the  time  conscious  of  the  actual  circumstances.  But  this 
condition  is  not  observed.  ...  We  therefore  prefer  the  designation  of 
the  “  All,”  or  the  “  Universe.”  ’  (P.  163.) 

Why  ?  we  ask  with  amazement,  and  not  without  some  sus¬ 
picion  that  we  have  arrived,  at  last,  at  the  turning  point,  where 
Dr.  Strauss  will  take  one  direction  and  will  gradually  unsay 
all  that  he  has  said;  while  we,  for  our  part,  shall  push  boldly 
forward  in  hope  (like  Columbus)  to  reach  across  the  abyssj-it 

*  Job,  xi.  7.  I  S.  Aug.  Confess,  xiii.  11. 
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may  be,  some  glorious  and  precious  continent  of  truths  denied 
to  unbelieving  hearts  and  sense-intoxicated  intellects.  We 
are  not,  however,  kept  long  in  uncertainty  as  to  his  reasons — 
such  as  they  are.  The  fear  which  possesses  his  soul,  the  fore¬ 
boding  which  prevents  him  from  uttering  the  w’orld-honoured 
name  of  ‘  God,’  is  simply  the  fact  that  this  name  so  ‘  easily 
‘  tends  again  to  assume  some  kind  of  personality.'  What  then, 
— we  reply  with  horror, — is  the  ‘  Power  around  us  ’  not  a 
person  ?  Is  the  Being  that  you  would  have  us  ‘  feel  entirely 
‘  dependent  upon,’  ‘  intermingling  in  that  feeling  pride  and 
*  humility,  joy  and  submission  ’ — in  common  parlance,  which 
you  would  have  us  worship — a  ‘  thing  ’?  We  know  of  no  other 
alternative.  All  existing  beings  must  be  either  ‘  persons  ’  or 
‘  things :  ’  and  no  pedantries  or  sophistries  can  deter  us  from 
the  invincible  persuasion,  which  all  human  creatures  possess, 
that  ‘  persons  ’  are  superior  to  ‘  things.’  You  may  overwhelm 
us  as  much  as  you  please  with  enormous  computations  of  the 
tons  of  sodium  and  iron  which  go  to  make  up  the  Universe  ; 
but  we  shall  not  concede  for  a  moment  that  man,  the  person 
who  can  compute  and  measure  all  these  things,  and  can  reduce 
them  to  terms  of  his  own  intelligence  and  to  forms  of  his  own 
imagination,  is  not  far  superior  in  order  of  being  to  the  whole 
mass  of  these  stones.  No  descriptions  of  forces,  struggles, 
cataclysms,  that  you  can  invent,  will  ever  convince  us  that  he 
whom  ‘  impavidum  ferient  ruinae  ’  is  not  a  ‘  force  ’  in  himself, 
and  a  force  too  of  a  higher  and  nobler  kind  than  any  of  them ; 
a  new  and  unique  force,  which  (for  convenience)  we  may  call 
‘  moral  ’  or  ‘  spiritual ;  ’  and  a  force  at  least  as  indestructible  as 
heat,  gravitation,  electricity,  or  inertia.  And  yet,  after  in¬ 
viting  us  to  ‘  feel  ourselves  related  in  our  inmost  nature  to  that 
‘  on  which  we  are  dependent,’  you  would  now  turn  upon  us 
with  the  dogma  that  our  supreme  and  adorable  Relation  is  a 
piece  of  clockwork,  and  would  bid  us  w'orship  an  Orrery  I 
Nay,  to  carry  this  contention  to  the  very  climax  of  absurdity, 
you  would  have  us  believe  not  only  that  the  Universe  is  a  work 
of  mechanism,  but  a  mechanism  wholly  self-constructed! 

For  our  own  part,  we  positively  decline  to  submit  to  any 
such  degradation.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  listen  to  all 
that  Physical  Science  may  have  to  say ;  w^e  are  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  with  its  results ;  we  are  struck  with  a  sincere  admiration 
for  the  acuteness  and  self-devotion  of  its  disciples.  But  when 
its  whole  story  has  been  told,  and  all  its  wonderful  conclusions 
have  been  verified,  then,  after  all,  the  frontier  has  simply  been 
reached  where  Metaphysics  and  Theology  begin,  and  where 
Religion  takes  up  the  net  result  and  weaves  it  into  fabrics  of 
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glory  and  beauty  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  man.  How  the 
great  process  of  the  Universe  has  been  and  is  being  carried 
into  effect,  does  not  concern  us,  as  theologians,  in  the  slightest 
degree.  It  may  have  been  (as  contending  geologists  would 
say)  either  by  a  method  of  continuity,  or  by  a  method  of 
catastrophes ;  it  may  have  been  (as  contending  physiologists 
would  say)  either  by  an  nnbroken  evolution  of  new  species,  or 
by  successive  acts  of  what  some  people  call  ‘  creation.’  That 
is  not  the  important  question  with  which  we  are  concerned. 
The  important  question  is  this:  Are  wc  the  helpless  sjjort  of 
blind,  brute,  unconscious,  irrational  Destiny?  or  are  ice  the 
children  oj  God  ?  Are  we  to  cower,  like  dogs,  benerth  the 
lash  of  some  unknown  Fate  or  Chance,  or  both  together,  which 
may,  any  day,  take  some  horrible  turn  against  us  ?  Or  may 
we  know,  to  a  moral  certainty,  that  ‘  all  is  well  ’  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  we  ourselves  can  be  ‘personal,’  while  yet  the  great 
unknown  Power,  from  whose  bosom  we  come,  is  ‘  impersonal  ’? 
Are  we — alone  in  this  tremendous  Universe — conscious  of  our 
fate,  and  of  its  laws  ?  Is  man,  therefore — strangest,  surely,  of 
unimaginable  hypotheses ! — the  highest  known  being  in  exist¬ 
ence,  yet  condemned  (by  some  ludicrous  irony  of  mischief¬ 
working  Fate)  to  adore  and  practise  ‘joy  and  submission’ 
towards  things  lower  in  the  scale  of  being  than  himself? 
‘  Incredible  and  impossible !  ’  w’e  feel  sure  will  be  the  answer 
of  every  competent  thinker,  who  is  not  simply  beside  himself 
with  merely  physical  discoveries ;  and  who  has  any  mind  left 
for  those  higher  studies  of  a  metaphysical  and  human  sort, 
which  fonn  the  key  to  the  othenvise  insoluble  enigmas  of 
Physical  Science. 

‘  Lo  !  thy  dread  empire,  Chaos !  is  restored : 

Light  dies  before  thy  uncreating  word  : 

Thy  hand,  great  Anarch  !  lets  the  curtain  fall ; 

And  universal  darkness  buries  all.’ 

And  if  once  this  point — of  the  consciousness  or  ‘  personality  ’ 
of  God  is  conceded,  then  all  is  virtually  conceded.  The  reign 
of  God  the  Father  (as  Hegel  would  say*)  is  secured.  The 
first  sentence  in  the  Christian  Catechism  is  once  more  learnt. 
And  we  believe  once  more — though  still  conscious  how  utterly 
inadequate  all  our  expressions  are  to  fathom  the  abyss — in 
‘  God  the  Father,  who  made  me  and  all  mankind.’  And  the 
second  sentence  is  not  long  in  following  upon  the  first.  For 
no  thoughtful  man,  who  is  not  positively  blinded  and  dazed  by 
physical  conceits,  can  possibly  shut  his  eyes  to  the  terrible  facts 
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which  Christians  briefly  call  ‘  sin.’  How  can  any  man,  with  a 
heart  in  his  breast,  pretend  to  remain  ‘joyful  and  submissive’ 
when  he  beholds  around  him— to  take  two  instances — drunk¬ 
enness  and  prostitution  ?  How  can  any  man,  who  (in  any 
sense  or  under  any  terminology  whatever)  believes  in  a 
‘  Power  around  us,’  ‘  good  ’  and  ‘  reasonable  ’  and  ‘  kindred  to 
‘  ourselves,’  believe  that  that  Power  w'ould  remain  impassive 
and  would  generate  no  remedial  forces  which  should  cope  with 
such  enormous  and  chaotic  evils  as  these  ?  And  if  it  be  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  to  believe  this,  then  there  surely  dawns  upon 
us  the  inevitable  expectation  of  some  efficient  appearance  of 
this  Power  upon  the  theatre  of  human  life  and  history  ;  some 
foreshadowing  (to  use  Mr.  Stuart  Glennie’s  words)  of  ‘  the 
‘  prodigious  emotional  power  of  that  general  theory  of  the 
‘  origin,  progress,  and  destiny  of  mankind,  of  which  the  central 
‘  figure — typified  in  all  the  past  and  triumphant  in  all  the 
‘  future — is  the  Crucified  Son  of  God.’*  But  if  the  ‘  emo- 
‘  tional  ’  and  redeeming  power  of  what  Christians  call  the 
Gospel  be  so  ‘  prodigious ;  ’  and  if  we  have  been  right  in 
believing  (under  Dr.  Strauss’  guidance)  that  the  ‘  Power 
‘  around  us  ’  is  a  ‘  good  ’  and  a  ‘  reasonable  ’  Power ;  and  lastly, 
if  History  at  every  step  confirms  and  verifies  the  notion  of  its 
wonderful  efficiency  for  the  elevation  and  education  of  man¬ 
kind; — then,  we  think,  the  recovery  of  our  faith  in  (what 
Christians  would  call)  the  Keign  of  God  the  Son  is  not  very 
far  off.  If  we  can  perceive  that  the  Cross  of  Christ  has,  in 
point  of  fact,  been  thus  beneficent,  then — given  a  good  and 
intelligent  ‘  Power  around  us  ’ — the  step  is  not  a  very  long  one 
to  the  conception  that  this  emotional  agency  might  have  been 
known  to  Him  as  well  as  to  us,  might  have  been  in  His  thoughts 
before  it  was  in  ours,  might  have  been  evolved  from  the  bosom 
of  His  ‘  reason  ’  and  His  love  as  an  integral  part  of  the  world’s 
mighty  drama,  might  (to  return  to  simple  Christian  language) 
have  been  *  a  salvation  ordained  before  the  foundation  of  the 
‘  world.’ 

And  when  we  have  got  so  far  as  this,  then  we  are  not  far 
removed  from  yet  a  third  conception,  which  will  complete  our 
entire  recovery  of  Christianity.  The  Judaean  Drama  that  we 
speak  of,  no  doubt,  belongs  to  the  past.  And  the  wonderful 
power  which  it  exerts  upon  a  generation  almost  sick  of  mecha¬ 
nical  and  chemical  facts,  and  weary  of  the  ceaseless  iteration 
concerning  physical  laws  with  which  its  ears  are  besieged, 
lies  partly  in  the  circmnstance  that  it  is  distant,  and  is  beau- 
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tified  with  the  haze  and  glory  which  distance  always  lends. 

But  there  is  yet  another  act  of  the  great  Drama,  which  is  posi¬ 
tively  going  on  beneath  our  own  eyes ;  which  is  subject  to  our 
personal  verification,  in  which  we  ourselves  are  actors,  and 
■whose  tranquil  patient  evolution  is  as  clearly  a  matter  of  expe¬ 
rience  as  Hume,  or  any  other  philosopher,  could  require.  And 
that  is  (what  Christians  would  call)  the  Reign  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  the  working,  in  other  words — amid  the  inextricable 
labyrinth  and  apparent  chaos  of  our  modern  life — of  that  I 
leavening  and  redeeming  principle  of  moral  order,  beauty,  and 
reason,  which  evidently  proceeds  from  Christ,  the  suffering  actor 
in  the  previous  scene,  as  from  a  fountain-head ;  and  in  which 
also  the  most  thoughtful  men,  for  many  an  age,  have  seen  at 
work  no  foreign  or  freshly-originated  power  for  good,  but 
rather  the  same  original  ‘  Power  around  us,’  in  whose  goodness 
and  reason — amid  whatever  perplexities  and  ignorances  on  our 
part — w'e  still  find  ever-renewed  and  satisfying  proof  of  its 
intrinsic  identity  and  unity,  and  of  its  (so  to  speak)  kinship 
and  paternity  to  ourselves. 

And  thus  those  great  truths  are  reached  once  more,  to  which 
(as  we  have  seen)  even  men  like  Dr.  Strauss,  who  hate  and 
repudiate  them  in  words,  are  compelled  to  do  unwilling 
homage ;  and  for  which,  radiant  with  heavenly  light  and 
winning  beauty,  thousands  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  mankind 
have  been,  in  all  ages,  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives.  With 
their  hearts  alone,  doubtless,  in  unnumbered  cases,  men  have 
grasped  them.  With  an  instinctive  and  mysterious  magnetism, 
which  Christians  call  ‘  faith,’  they  have  been  drawn  to  them ; 
and  that,  in  spite  of  the  most  grotesque  disguises,  of  the  most 
strange  and  antiquated  presentations,  of  the  most  curious  and 
fanciful  intermixtures  with  legend,  burlesque,  imposture,  and 
priestcraft  of  every  imaginable  kind.  But  ‘  faith  ’ — if  we  could 
but  recover  its  pure  and  pristine  meaning  once  more — is  pre¬ 
cisely,  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  this : 
the  moral  grasp  of  the  living  heart  and  conscience  of  a  man — 
in  spite  of  any  and  all  appearances  or  threats  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world — on  some  Person  (not  some  dogma,  or  thing,  or 
event,)  which  commands  his  loyalty  and  homage.  Were  the 
dead  facts,  therefore,  of  physical  science  piled  up  mountains 
high,  that  would  not  in  the  least  degree  affect  a  ‘  faith  ’  which, 
with  eagle’s  flight,  easily  transcends  them  all.  That  Reason 
(not  un-reason),  that  Conscious  Wisdom  (not  blind  Fate,  nor 
blinder  Chance),  that  a  Personal  Will,  expressing  itself  in  per¬ 
manent  and  majestic  laws  (not  an  unimaginable  *  thing,’  out  of 
which  human  ‘  persons  ’  are,  by  some  unimaginable  destiny  or 
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tendency,  precipitated — like  crystals  from  a  fluid) — that  God, 
in  one  word,  and  not  Baal,  Jupiter,  or  Buddha,  is  the  governor 
and  framer  of  this  universe ;  that  ‘  He  is  our  maker  and  not 
‘  w’e  ourselves ;  ’  and  that  in  Him,  and  not  in  the  rocks  and 
forces  of  the  ‘  All,’  is  to  be  sought  and  found  that  moral  and 
kindred  Power  to  which  we  owe  allegiance,  and  Avhich  we  dare 
call  by  the  endearing  name  of  Father; — this  is  Christianity. 
And  for  this,  we  engage  to  say,  there  are  yet  ‘  seven  thousand  ’ 
many  times  told,  both  in  England  and  in  every  other  Christian 
country,  who  are  ready  (if  need  be)  to  sacrifice  their  posses¬ 
sions  and  even  their  lives.  While  for  the  contrary  hypothesis 
of  utter  despair,  the  ‘  we  ’  are  very  few  indeed  who  would  care 
to  sacrifice  anything  at  all.*  The  victory,  therefore,  we  believe 
to  be  clearly  predestined  in  favour  of  Christianity.  And  the 
only  chance  for  Atheism  lies  in  its  natural  alliance  with  the 
grosser  secular  ambitions  and  sensual  desires  of  mankind.  For 
if  there  be  no  God  and  no  futui'e  state,  no  redemption  and  no 
sin,  it  is  folly  either  to  talk  or  to  act  as  if  there  were.  This 
world  is  all.  There  is  no  higher  Reason  or  Will  than  our  own. 
We  can  therefore  do  what  we  please.  And  we  cannot  do 
better  than  get  the  utmost  possible  enjoyment  out  of  this  only, 
and  all  too  transient,  life  that  is  allotted  us.  ‘  Let  us  eat  and 
‘  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  !  ’ 

‘  Sapias !  vina  liqucs  !  et  spatio  brevi 
Spem  longam  reseces  !  Dum  loquimiir,  fugerit  invida 
Aitas.  Carpe  diem  !  quiim  minimum  credula  postero.’  f 

But  ere  we  conclude  this  brief  review  of  Dr.  Strauss’s  book — 
which  (we  are  sorry  to  see)  is  already  finding  some  feeble  and 
confused  imitators  among  ourselves,  and  is  contributing  its  part 
towards  the  development  of  unbelief  in  our  own  country — it  is 
well  worth  while  to  ask,  on  what  grounds  is  that  unbelief  really 
supporting  itself?  Why  is  apostasy  f rom  Christianity  heiny  so 
lightly  treated  in  our  day  ?  What  has  been  discovered,  that 


*  ‘  Condorcet  nous  a  promis  que  les  philosoplies  se  chargeraient 
inccssamment  de  la  civilisation  et  du  bonheur  des  nations  barbares. 
Nous  attendrons  qu’ils  veuillent  bien  commencer.’  (Z)e  Muistre,  ap. 
Eaton,  Bamp.  Lect.  p.  371.) 

f  Horace,  ‘  Odes,’  I.  11.  Hartmann,  ‘  Gott  und  Naturwissenschafl,’ 
p.  54,  tries  in  vain  to  parry  the  force  of  this  fatal  objection  against 
Atheism.  He  says,  in  effect,  ‘  We  make  our  own  brains,  by  repeated 
*  acts  of  free-will  (Entschliisse) ;  and  are  responsible  for  so  making 
‘  them.’  But  how  are  we  ‘  free,’  under  a  system  of  Destiny  ?  and  to 
whom  are  we  ‘  responsible  ’  (verantwortlich),  under  a  system  of 
Atheism  7 
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should  really  justify  any  honest  man  in  breaking  with  the 
Church  as  it  is  presented  in  England,  in  renouncing  his  alle¬ 
giance  to  God  and  his  worship  of  the  universal  Father  through 
Christ,  and  in  scouting  (with,  surely,  impious  ingratitude)  the 
rudimentary  lessons  of  religion  learnt  in  his  childhood  ? 

To  this  question  we  confidently  answer,  that  nothing  what¬ 
ever  has  been  discovered  which  can  possibly  warrant  such 
conduct.  If  it  be  urged  that  a  universal  ‘  reign  of  law  ’  has 
been  discovered ;  we  reply, — not  only  that  this  fact  is  no  dis¬ 
covery  at  all,  for  that  it  was  well  known  to  St.  Augustine, 
and  has  been  familiar  to  all  the  readers  of  his  most  celebrated 
w'ork  for  the  last  1,500  years,  but  also  that  so  early  as  a.d, 
400,  the  true  way  of  reconciling  ‘  universal  law  ’  with  the 
‘  personal  will  of  pod,’  was  clearly  seen :  viz.  by  remembering 
that  stabiliti/  of  purpose  is  a  standing  characteristic  of  the 
highest  minds  ;  and  that  miracle  is  nothing  else  than  the  out¬ 
crop  of  some  previously  unknown  ‘  law.’  St.  Augustine  writes 
as  follows : — ‘  Voluntas  tanti  Conditoris  conditae  rei  cujusque 
‘  natura  est.  Portentum  ergo  fit,  non  contra  natiiram  sed 
‘  contr4  quam  est  nota  natura.’  * * * §  If,  however,  it  be  argued 
that  miracle  has  been  shown  by  science  to  be  impossible,  we 
reply  by  a  direct  negative,  and  by  a  challenge  to  scientific 
men  to  produce  proof  of  a  mere  dogma  of  their  own,  which 
most  assuredly  never  can  be  proved.  If  it  be  contended  that 
the  Gospels  are  ‘  unhistorical,’  because  Baur  and  his  school 
have  assigned  their  composition  to  the  second  century,  we 
reply,  that  still  later  investigations  (quietly  overlooked  by  Dr. 
Strauss)  have  conclusively  shown  this  position  to  be  untenable ; 
that  even  M.  Renan  f  firmly  believes  in  the  apostolic  authority 
even  of  St.  John’s  Gospel ;  that  Norton,  Tischendorf,  and 
others  have  abundantly  shown  the  general  reception  of  the 
Gospels  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  and  that 
Celsus  (the  great  antagonist  of  Christianity  about  a.d.  130)J 
expressly  mentions  the  Gospels  as  existing  'under  three  or  four 
‘  or  more  forms  ’  in  his  time ;  §  and  who  can  rationally  believe 
that  fictitious  accounts  of  our  Lord’s  life  and  death  can  have 
gained  universal  currency  within  so  short  a  time  after  the 
events  ?  If  it  be  said  that  some  legendary  matter  has,  never¬ 
theless,  intruded  itself  into  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  (in 


*  De  Civ.  Dei,  xxi.  8. 

t  Vie  de  Jesus,  p.  xxxiii.  L’ Antichrist,  p.  xxxiii. 

X  Origen,  ‘  c.  Celsum,’  p.  8,  Ed.  Spencer. 

§  Ibid.  p.  77 ;  a  passage  too  little  noticed  by  critics  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament. 
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particular)  M.  Renan  has  pointed  out  that  the  Resurrection 
was  first  attested  by  an  ‘  hallucinee ;  ’  we  reply,  that  Celsus 
also  pointed  out  that  very  unimportant  fact  1,700  years  before 
M.  Renan  was  born ;  *  that  the  Church  has  long  survived  the 
supposed ‘discovery ;  ’  that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  use  this  ad¬ 
verse  fact  (if  it  be  such)  as  historical,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
reject  the  whole  context  as  unhistorical ;  and  (lastly)  that  if 
‘  legendary  matter  ’  means  the  co-operation  of  the  imagination 
in  history,  we  desire  to  be  shown  any  history  in  the  world, 
other  than  a  ‘  chronicle,’  in  which  no  such  ingredients  are  to 
be  found. 

In  short,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  conduct  pursued  by  some 
of  our  would-be  philosophers  is  exactly  like  that  of  an  over¬ 
grown  schoolboy,  who  had  one  day  suddenly  discovered  a  truth 
which  ought  gradually  to  have  dawned  upbn  him :  the  sur¬ 
prising  truth,  namely,  that  the  lesson-books  of  his  childhood 
were  imperfect  and  not  wholly  infallible,  and  that  the  first 
educational  a}>proaches  to  his  immature  mind  had  been  made 
rather  by  way  of  his  fancy  and  imagination,  than  through  his 
as  yet  untrained  reason.  An  unruly  and  ill-conditioned  urchin 
would,  under  such  circumstances,  no  doubt  destroy  and  deface 
with  much  contumely  the  very  books  whereby  he  had  mounted 
to  his  present  elevation.  And  just  in  the  same  way,  a  great 
number  of  our  younger  theologians  at  the  present  day,  heedless 
of  warnings,!  are  blinking  to  show  their  freedom  and  their 
superiority  to  the  lesson-books  of  mankind — a  phrase  which  in¬ 
cludes,  not  only  men,  at  all  stages  of  culture  and  mental  growth, 
but  also  women  and  children — by  publishing  to  the  whole 
world,  with  much  ado,  their  amazing  discovery  that  ‘  there  is 
‘  Poetry  in  the  Bible  ’ !  Indeed  it  would  seem  as  if  the  training 
of  most  of  these  men  must  have  belonged  to  some  ‘  straitest  sect’ 
of  Puritanism  ;  and  that  having,  for  many  years,  been  taught 
to  confound  Bibliolatry  for  Christianity,  they  are  now — by  an 
equally  absurd  reaction — tempted  to  cast  off  their  religion 
altogether,  because  they  have  found  out  that  the  Bible  is  not 
‘  Divine  ’  in  the  most  simple  childish  sense  of  that  much-abused 
word.  It  is  almost  laughable,  for  instance,  in  reading  so 
grave  a  writer  as  Dr.  Strauss,  to  detect  that  the  Christianity 

*  Origen,  ‘  c.  Celsum,’  p.  96. 

f  Such,  e.g.  as  that  of  Dr.  Schenkel,  in  his  ‘  Charakterbild  Jesu,’  p. 
365  (Eng.  trs.) : — ‘  Without  a  certain  accommodation  to  the  errors  and 
prejudices  of  those  whom  he  aims  to  affect  and  educate,  a  teacher  can 
have  no  hope  of  exerting  a  beneficial  influence.  It  is  wrong,  there- 
‘  fore,  at  once  to  reject  the  idea  that  Jesus  adapted  Himself  to  His 
‘  time.’ 
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on  which  he  is  bringing  so  ponderous  an  apparatus  of  criticism 
to  bear,  is  (after  all)  nothing  else  than  the  popular  theology, 
Gospel  (that  is)  in  its  most  crude,  grotesque,  and  child-like 
forms,  as  apprehended  by  the  least  instructed  among  the  laity 
and  taught  by  the  most  backward  and  ill-trained  among  the 
clergy.  Accordingly  Dr.  Strauss  finds  no  diflSculty  in  setting 
up  a  man  of  straw,  as  a  target  on  which  he  shall  discharge 
whole  quiverfuls  of  scorn  and  indignation.  He  actually  affects 
to  believe  that  Christianity  is  nowadays  an  enemy  to  physical 
science  ;  he  pretends  to  think  that  it  would  fain,  if  that  were 
possible,  put  down  telegraphs  and  steam  engines  ;  and  supposes 
that  it  still  defines  ‘  miracle  ’  as  the  finger  of  a  clumsy  clock- 
maker  thrust  in  among  his  wheels,  still  demands  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony  as  an  indispensable  article  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  still  teaches  the  Atonement  in  the  bald  forensic  manner  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

‘  According  to  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  God  made  the  animals,  so  to 
speak,  out  of  one  piece ;  as  to  man,  however.  He  first  formed  his  body 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  then  He  breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  his 
nostrils,  and  “  man  became  a  living  soul.”  The  “  living  soul  ”  of  the 
Hebrew  writer  was,  in  course  of  time,  transformed  by  Christianity  into 
an  “  immortal  soul.”  .  •  .  This  however,  in  the  domain  of  science,  is 
contradicted.’  (P.  205  :  Eng.  trs.  p.  324.) 

‘  He  who  has  a  clear  cosmical  conception,  in  harmony  with  the 
present  standpoint  of  astronomy,  can  no  longer  represent  to  himself  a 
Deity  throned  in  heaven,  and  surrounded  by  angelic  hosts.  The 
retinue  of  angels,  however,  is  necessary  to  the  idea  of  a  personal  God. 
A  person  must  needs  have  society;  a  ruler  his  court.  .  .  .  With 
heaven,  therefore,  no  more  His  palace,  with  no  angels  aroimd  Hia 
throne,  with  neither  thimder  nor  lightning  for  His  missiles,  nor  war, 
famine,  and  pestilence  for  His  scourges  .  .  .  how  can  we  still  continue 
to  conceive  of  a  personality  of  God?  ’  (P.  110  :  Eng.  trs.  p.  124.) 

‘  Everybody  knows  that  the  sacrifices  whereby  rude  nations  fancied 
they  could  pacify  the  anger  of  their  gods  were  originally  sacrifices  of 
human  beings.  It  was,  therefore,  a  progress  towards  refinement  when 
they  began  to  sacrifice  animals  in  Uieir  stead.  But  now,  once  again, 
the  human  sacrifice  was  substituted  for  that  of  the  animal.  ...  It  need 
scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  a  perfect  jumble  of  the  crudest  conceptions 
is  comprised  in  this  one  of  an  atoning  death,  of  a  propitiation  by 
proxy.  To  punish  some  one  for  another’s  transgression,  to  accept  even 
the  voluntary  sufifering  of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  and  thereupon 
to  let  the  guilty  go  free,  this  (every  one  admits  now)  were  a  barbarous 
proceeding.  To  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  right 
or  the  wrong  person  is  made  responsible  for  an  obligation,  this — both 
in  morals  and  in  finance — is  now  universally  considered  as  a  piece  of 
barbarism.’  (Pp.  27  and  29 :  Eng.  trs.  pp.  29  and  31.) 

‘  Unfortunatdy,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  the  reprobate  infinitely 
exceeds  that  of  the  elect.  Damned,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  whole  of 
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the  human  race  before  Christ,  excepting  a  few  chosen  souls — such  as 
those  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs — who  are  liberated  from  hell  by  a  special 
interposition ;  damned,  again,  the  heathen  of  our  own  time,  and  Jews 
and  Mahometans,  as  well  as  the  heretics  and  godless  in  Christendom 
itself ;  and  of  these,  the  latter  only  on  account  of  their  personal  guilt, 
all  the  rest  solely  for  Adam's  sin — for,  that  Christianity  failed  to  reach 
them  was,  with  a  few  exceptions  since  tlie  birth  of  Christ,  no  fault  of 
■theirs.’  (P.  34 :  Eng.  trs.  p.  37.) 

‘  Nature  felt  herself  already  in  the  animals ;  but  she  desired  also  to 
know  herself.  And  herein  man’s  impulse  and  industry  in  exploring 
and  understanding  Nature  finds  a  sanction  [Anknupfungspunkt]  which 
we  miss  in  Christianity.  Man  is  labouring  in  his  own  most  peculiar 
province,  when  he  thinks  none  of  her  creatures  too  imsignificant  to  de¬ 
serve  his  attention  to  its  structure  and  habits ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
deems  no  star  too  remote  to  merit  his  observation  of  its  orbit  and  its 
movements.  But  from  the  Christian  point  of  view  all  this  is — like  the 
pursuit  of  wealth — a  mere  waste  of  that  time  and  energy  which  ought 
to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul.’  (P.  245  :  Eng. 
trs.  p.  279.) 

‘  Those  who  taught  the  steam-engine  to  career  along  its  iron  road, 
and  thought  and  speech  to  flash  along  the  wire — works  of  the  devil, 
according  to  the  consistent  view  of  our  pious  folk — are,  from  our  stand¬ 
point,  labourers  in  the  kingdom  of  God.’  (P.  247  :  Eng.  trs.  p.  281.) 

Now  we  appeal,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  to  any  candid 
person  who  has  the  slightest  interior  acquaintance  with  the 
Christian  Church  in  our  own  day,  Avhether  such  language  as 
this  does  not  form  a  most  contemptible  libel  upon  her  spirit 
and  her  conduct.  Among  our  English  clergy  there  are  a 
great  many  honoured  names,  which  occupy  the  foremost  places 
in  the  ranks  of  science  ;  and  among  our  ‘  pious  folk  ’  there  are 
few  indeed  who  bear  any  illwill  to  the  mechanical  inventions  of 
their  age,  or  who  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  tlie  telegraph 
or  railroad,  as  if  they  were  the  ‘  works  of  the  devil.’  It  may 
be,  of  course,  that  the  German  clergy  and  their  flocks  are 
more  stupid  and  retrograde  than  our  own.  But  that  is  not  the 
judgment  we  should  form,  after  a  diligent  perusal  of  their 
numerous  theological  works.  And  we  are,  therefore,  driven 
unwillingly  to  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Strauss  has  either  been 
so  long  absent  from  his  place  in  church  that  he  is  unaware  of 
the  great  change  which  has  come  over  the  minds  of  our  ‘  pious 
‘  folk  ’  during  the  last  twenty  years  ;  or  else  that  he  has  con¬ 
jured  up  a  chimajra  ‘  out  of  his  own  consciousness,’  to  do  duty 
as  a  theological  Helot  for  the  amusement  of  his  party,  and  has 
purposely  selected  the  grossest  forms  of  Christian  belief  where¬ 
with  to  point  the  moral  of  his  own  superior  sagacity. 

Such  carelessness  however,  or  selfish  vanity — whatever  fair 
names  it  may  assume  to  itself,  whether  of  unflinching  truth- 
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fulness,  of  thoroughness,  of  rude  healthful  hilarity,  or  the  like 
— we  must  take  the  liberty  of  characterising  as  a  crime  against 
society.  ‘  For  the  immense  majority  of  mankind,’  says  even 
M.  Kenan,  ‘  the  established  religion  forms  the  only  province  of 
‘  their  life  which  is  given  up  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Ideal.  To 

*  suppress  or  to  Aveaken,  amid  the  classes  Avhich  are  deprived 

*  of  other  means  of  elevation,  this  grand  and  unique  reminder 

*  of  Avhat  is  noble,  is  to  depress  human  nature  to  a  lower 

*  level.’  *  And  with  equal  good  sense  writes  a  free-thinking 
Englishman: — ‘  No  greater  subject  can  in  our  own  day  employ 

*  any  man’s  noblest  energies,  than  preservation  or  renewal  of 
‘  the  truth  of  God, —  not  fettered  overmuch  by  the  human  acci- 
‘  dents  of  our  ancestors  in  the  faith,  yet  Avith  reverential  ten- 

*  demess  even  for  these.’  t 

Yes,  Ave  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Williams  has  here  accurately 
described  the  true  spirit  of  the  Christian  inquirer  at  the  present 
day.  And  Ave  may  add,  in  the  Avords  of  a  little  known  but 
much-lamented  thinker  of  a  more  retiring  cast,  ‘  The  vocation  of 
‘  the  Christian  scholar  is,  in  our  day,  indefinitely  noble ;  but 

*  demanding  gifts  and  graces  of  no  common  kind  for  its  adequate 

*  fulfilment,  and  imposing  a  burden  which  none  but  those  who 

*  are  strengthened  from  within  and  from  above  can  for  long 

*  support.  But  he  Avho  is  conscious  of  any  measure  of  such 
‘  strength,  and  knoAvs  hoAV  it  may  be  increased  according  to  his 

*  need,  Avill  never  attempt  to  get  rid  of  responsibility  by  turning 
‘  aside  from  duty,  or  hope  for  Peace  only  by  avoiding  Light.’t 
For,  just  as  in  politics  at  the  present  moment,  we  see  on  the 
arena  of  Europe  the  strangest  separation  and  mutual  conflict 
of  the  three  constituent  elements  which  make  a  State;  the 
Progressives,  on  the  one  hand,  pushing  their  blind  self-Avill  to 
the  most  reckless  issues, — the  Legitimists,  on  the  other,  ex¬ 
aggerating  their  Conservatism  into  the  most  extravagant  forms 
of  reaction, — Avhile  the  intermediate  Rational  or  Liberal  party 
are  trying  in  A'ain  to  check  self-Avill  without  any  adequate 
‘  authority,’  and  to  impress  on  the  masses  the  concrete  idea  of 
the  State  by  aid  of  pure  intellectual  abstractions :  so  precisely 
it  is  in  the  Church.  There  too  the  Irreconcilables  are,  with 
Dr.  Strauss  and  others,  bent  on  shivering  its  Creed  into  atoms  ; 
while  the  Congregationalists  are  equally  bent  on  breaking  up 
its  Polity  into  a  number  of  Independent  Cantons.  On  the 
opposite  extreme,  the  Romanists  and  Romanizers  are  organising 

*  Renan,  ‘  Etudes,’  p.  16. 
t  K.  Williams,  ‘  Rational  Godliness,’  p.  69. 

X  Myers,  ‘  The  Bible  and  Theology,’  Postscript,  p.  10. 
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pilgrimages,  processions,  and  illuminations  in  honour  of  hy¬ 
sterics  and  unreason  of  the  most  pronounced  type.  While  the 
moderate  and  rational  party  are  trying  in  vain  to  do  without 
llitual  and  without  Emotion ;  and  are  obliged  despairingly  to 
confess  that  ‘  Ritualism  ’  (so  called)  ‘  has  absorbed  to  itself  all 
‘  that  is  most  vital  and  practical  in  the  religion  of  English 
‘  Churchmen  :  ’  and  that  ‘  tha  reaction  triumphs  all  along  the 
‘  line.’  * 

What,  under  such  circumstances,  is  the  duty  of  men  of 
sense  and  of  a  true  loyalty  to  Christ  and  His  religion  ?  It  is, 
we  conceive,  first  of  all  to  remember  that, — as,  in  Germany 
and  England,  the  admixture  of  a  little  good  sense  and  tolerance 
for  others  has  hitherto  kept  the  triple  cord  of  political  union  un¬ 
ravelled, — so,  in  religion,  the  future  unity  and  efficiency  of  the 
Church  entirely  depend  on  the  exercise  of  such  prudence  and 
charity  among  Christians,  as  shall  combine  together  the  various 
elements  that  create  a  true  Catholicity,  and  shall  divide  the 
strain  of  upholding  religious  faith  against  Atheism  between 
them.  And  then,  in  the  next  place,  it  appears  to  us  that  there 
are  three  points  to  which  the  attention  of  all  students,  and 
especially  of  the  clergy,  ought  at  the  present  time  to  be  care¬ 
fully  directed.  And  with  a  brief  recommendation  of  these 
three  points,  we  shall  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close. 

(1.)  The  first  point  to  which  we  invite  attention  is  this. 
Why  should  Christian  Churchmen  think  it  necessary  to 
burden  their  cause,  and  to  hamper  every  movement  of  their 
strategy,  by  undertaking  the  perfectly  gratuitous  task  of 
making  Gentile  Christianity  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures?  We  are  not  Jews.  And  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we  should  be  w’eighted  ^rith 
this  burden  of  understanding  and  defending,  at  all  risks,  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  It  is  a  burden  which  was  never  laid  upon 
us  either  by  Christ  or  by  His  Apostles.  Our  German  race,  in 
particular,  as  a  matter  of  simple  fact,  was  not  trained  by  them. 
They  were  not  our  ‘  schoolmaster  to  lead  us  to  Christ.’  Their 
difficulties  are  not  our  difficulties.  And  while  we  shall  ever 
read  them  with  the  deepest  interest  and  affection,  as  the  grand 
propcedeia  of  the  ‘  chosen  race  ’  from  which  Christ  came,  we  still 
feel  no  obligation  whatever  to  solve  their  difficulties,  or  to  per¬ 
form  the  impossible  feat  of  transmuting  our  Aryan  minds  into 
such  a  Semitic  cast  as  to  sympathise  wdth  and  comprehend  the 
singularities  of  Judaism  during  a  literary  history  of  1,500 
years.  And  in  saying  this,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  desire 
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to  cast  the  slightest  shadow  of  disparagement  on  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  We  simply  affirm,  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  simple 
historieal  fact,  viz.  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures  do  not  belong 
to  us,  and  that  we  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  them.  We 
simply  state  that  they  are  the  religious  lesson-book  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  race  from  our  own,  and  the  sole  remaining  relics  of  a 
national  literature  with  whose  very  language  our  own  has 
hardly  anything  whatever  in  common.  While,  therefore,  we 
still  hold  that  this  very  dissimilarity  from  the  products  of  the 
modern  and  the  European  mind  renders  them  the  best  classic 
for  reading  at  our  public  lecterns  that  could  possibly  be  con¬ 
ceived  ;  and  while  we  gratefully  confess  that  in  spiritual  and 
religious  material  this  literature  is  far  richer  than  any  other 
which  has  come  down  to  us ;  we  yet  do  not  hesitate  to  protest, 
AA-ith  Paley,  that  ‘  to  make  Christianity  answerable  with  its 

*  life  for  the  circumstantial  truth  of  each  passage  in  the  Old 
‘  Testament,  for  the  genuineness  of  every  book,  the  informa- 
‘  tion,  fidelity,  and  judgment  of  every  writer  in  it,  is  to  bring 
‘  unnecessary  diflSculties  into  the  whole  system ;  ’  *  and  we 
assert,  with  Professor  Norton,  that  ‘  our  religion  is  no  more 

*  answerable  for  the  genuineness  or  the  contents  of  a  series  of 
‘  J ewish  writings,  dating  from  an  uncertain  period  and  con- 
‘  tinned  till  after  the  return  of  a  part  of  the  nation  from  the 

*  Babylonish  captivity,  than  it  is  responsible  for  the  genuine- 
‘  ness  and  contents  of  the  works  ascribed  to  Christian  authors 
‘  from  the  second  century  to  the  eleventh.’  f 

No:  it  was  not  by  the  Old  Testament  that  the  Gentile 
nations  were  trained.  It  w’as  not  by  the  Mosaic  Law  that 
our  heathen  forefathers  were  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
Christ.  It  was  by  quite  another  agency.  It  was  by  that  magni¬ 
ficent  Book  of  God,  in  which  we  have  read  ever  since,  and 
are  reading  to  this  day,  the  ever-opening  revelations  of  His 
wisdom  and  His  power.  It  is  the  realm  of  Nature,  which  is 
our  own  proper  inheritance.  It  is  physical  science  which  has 
hitherto  led  us — why  should  it  not  lead  us  still  ?— through 
Nature,  up  to  Nature’s  God.  And  it  is  into  such  studies, 
therefore,  that  a  Gentile  Church  like  our  own — so  far  from 
behaving  as  Dr.  Strauss  supposes  she  must  do — may  well 
throw  herself  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  ardour,  and 
with  the  most  devout  sense  that  she  is  therein  cultivating  her 
own  allotted  branch  of  the  husbandry  of  God,  and  is  spelling 
out  with  ever-increasing  accuracy  and  fidelity  the  golden 


*  Paley,  ‘  Evidences,’  part  iii.  chapter  3. 
f  Norton,  ‘  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,’  ii.  p.  402. 
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letters  of  her  own  especial  revelation  of  His  name.  Nor  is 
there  one  single  word  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  which  sug¬ 
gests  any  other  view  of  the  matter.  The  Old  Testament  illus¬ 
trations,  of  which  those  Scriptures  are  so  full,  invariably  occur 
in  writings  addressed  by  Jewish  authors  either  to  Jews  or  to 
Jewsh  proselytes.  And  wherever  a  really  Gentile  audience 
comes  into  view,  there  not  one  word  occurs  about  the  Old 
Testament.  Nature  and  the  natural  conscience  are  appealed 
to ;  (how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?)  and  the  Romans,  e.g.,  are 
reminded  how  ‘  the  in\i8ible  things  of  Him  are  clearly  seen, 
‘  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made  [created],  even 

*  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead :  ’  the  men  of  Lystra  are 
referred,  not  to  the  Avitness  of  the  Scriptures,  but  of  Nature ; 
‘  He  left  not  Himself  without  witness,  in  that  He  did  good  and 

*  gave  us  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons :  ’  and  the 
Athenians  are  taught  Christianity,  not  by  one  single  word 
of  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  by  an  appeal  to  their 
own  Gentile  customs,  their  own  fine  arts,  and  what  their  ‘  own 

*  poets  have  said.’  We  earnestly  trust,  therefore,  that  the  mis¬ 
take  of  burdening  our  Christian  cause  ivith  needless  anxieties 
and  absolutely  unprofitable  controversies,  relating  to  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  may  gradually  be  made  to  cease ;  and 
that  the  clergy  will  read  to  us  their  invaluable  lections  from  the 
Old  Testament,  at  no  very  distant  day,  without  either  calling 
upon  us,  or  troubling  themselves,  to  solve  the  innumerable 
intellectual  problems  which  they  raise.  Why  should  we  go 
out  of  our  way  to  deprive  ourselves  of  that  precious  ‘  liberty,’ 
— from  the  laAv  and  from  the  Old  Testament, — ‘  Avherewith 

*  Christ  has  made  us  free  ’  ? 

(2.)  The  next  point  Avhich  we  wish  to  commend  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  Church  is  this.  Is  it  right,  is  it 
truthful,  is  it  any  longer  possible — in  the  face  of  all  that  is 
now  known  upon  the  subject — to  pretend  that  legendary 
matter  has  not  intruded  itself  into  the  New  Testament,  as 
w’ell  as  into  the  Old  ?  It  is  now  universally  granted  by  all 
competent  critics,  that  the  singular  phenomena  of  similarity, 
and  yet  dissimilarity,  presented  by  the  three  synoptical  Gospels 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  (like  the  Talmud)  simply 
written  notes  of  the  oral  teacliing  of  the  Apostolic  age.  Now 
even  in  what  may  be  called  ‘  regular  histories,’  a  certain  play 
of  the  imagination  is  unavoidable.  Indeed,  without  it  any 
history  would  sink  at  once  to  the  level  of  a  chronicle  or  an 
almanac.  But  in  an  oral  history,  used  during  many  years  for 
purposes  of  religious  emotion  and  edification,  some  slight  ad- 
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mixture  of  this  plastic  and  poetic  element  appears  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  inevitable. 

And  why  should  we  deny  the  existence  of  these  subjective 
and  imaginative  ingredients  in  the  Bible,  when  large  portions 
of  it  are  confessed  on  all  hands  to  be  ‘  poetical ;  ’  when  the 
very  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  classed  by  the 
Jews  themselves  and  by  our  Lord,  under  the  head  of  ‘the 
‘  Prophets  ;  ’  and  when  in  the  later  Jewish  literature — such  as 
the  books  of  Judith,  Esther,  Tobit,  Maccabees — it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line,  and  to  say, 
‘  here  prose  ends  and  poetry  begins.’  Indeed  such  admixture 
is  acknowledged  even  by  the  most  loyal  writers  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  school  of  theology.  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  Crea¬ 
tion,  says  Mr.  Rorison,  is  ‘  a  psalm  of  the  Almighty’s  handi- 
‘  work :  ’  *  we  may  ‘  claim  liberty  to  think,’  says  the  ‘  Speaker’s 
‘  Commentary  ’  on  Josh.  X.,  ‘  that  the  poet  did  not  dream 
‘  of  a  literal  standing  still  of  the  heavenly  Itodies :  ’  ‘we  are 
‘  not  to  imagine,’  says  Bishop  Wordsworth,  ‘  that  the  sacred 
‘  writers  deceive  us,  because  they  do  not  give  us  the  precise 
‘  words  of  Him  whose  meaning  they  desire  to  express.’  f  And 
we  are  convinced  that  the  candid  recognition  of  this  fact, 
especially  among  preachers  of  the  higher  class  and  in  the 
pages  of  the  higher  theological  literature,  would  not  only 
reheve  the  defenders  of  essential  Christianity  from  a  load  of' 
unnecessary  difficulties,  but  would  also  go  far  to  ensure  a 
much  more  thorough  and  conscientious  study  of  Holy  Scripture 
than  is,  at  present,  at  all  common  in  this  country.  It  would 
conciliate  Science,  now  almost  forced  by  an  opiniated  theology 
into  an  attitude  of  hostile  suspicion.  It  would  restore,  first  to 
the  Church’s  studies,  and  then  to  all  her  practical  work,  a  sense 
of  soundness  and  reality,  and  a  profound  interest,  which  would 
attract  to  her  banners  that  class  of  intelligent  young  men 
whose  growing  defection  is  the  most  serious  danger  that 
threatens  her.  And,  instead  of  the  bad  conscience  with  which 
many  excellent  clergymen  still  approach  the  doorway  of 
modem  science  and  criticism,  they  would  summon  courage 
to  enter  (like  St.  Peter)  at  those  suspected  Gentile  doors 
and  to  call  nothing  that  God  has  cleansed  ‘  common  or  un- 
‘  clean.’ 

(3.)  The  last  point,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  of  incalculable 
importance  for  all  students  of  theology  to  bear  in  mind  at  the 

•  Beplies  to  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews,’  p.  484. 

I  Wordsworth,  ‘New  Testament,’  i.  p.  263. 
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present  day,  is  this  ;  the  absolute  necessity  of  candidly  accepting 
as  ‘  fact  ’  whatever  can  honestly  be  shown  to  be  such ;  and 
whenever  suflScient  reason  shall  be  given — in  spite  of  prejudice 
and  theory — for  registering  new  and  unaccustomed  phenomena 
as  ha>dng  really  occurred.  One  feels  at  a  loss  to  understand, 
e.g.,  how  any  men,  calling  themselves  votaries  of  science,  can 
pretend  to  set  aside,  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  ‘  facts  ’  of 
such  singular  interest  and  reposing  on  such  an  extraordinary- 
accumulation  of  evidence,  as  those  on  which  Christianity  is 
built.  They  may  not  hitherto  have  been  quite  rightly  ex¬ 
plained,  they  may  not  yet  have  been  wholly  divested  of  their 
graceful  drapery  of  fancy,  they  may  not  be  (so  to  say)  extra¬ 
natural  though  they  may  be  super-natural  events,  transcending, 
that  is,  the  ordinary  and  accustomed  routine  of  Nature.  But 
how  can  anyone  who  pretends  to  be  a  philosopher  maintain  at 
the  present  day,  that  it  is  easier  to  imagine  all  testimony  de¬ 
ceptive,  than  to  imagine  anything  occurring  which  shall  happen 
to  transcend  that  loose  and  ill-recorded  authority  which  we  call 
‘  experience  ’  ?  Why,  it  is  not  fifty  years  ago  since  the  cir¬ 
culatory  organs  of  every  creature  that  had  such  organs  at  all 
were  stated,  -with  the  utmost  confidence,  to  work,  within 
all  experience,  invariably  in  one  direction.  And  inextinguish¬ 
able  ridicule  would,  in  those  days,  have  overwhelmed  any 
naturalist  who  should  have  ventured  to  take  any  other  view. 
Nevertheless,  in  1824,  a  Mollusc  was  discovered  in  which  the 
blood  circulates  alternately  in  opposite  directions ;  and  ‘  I  have 
‘  myself  (says  Prof.  Huxley)  timed  the  heart  of  these  little 
*  animals,  and  found  it  as  regular  as  possible  in  its  periods  of 
‘  reversal.’  Twenty  years  ago,  he  would  have  been  esteemed 
a  madman  who  had  asserted  that  the  sun  was  made  of  soda 
and  iron ;  and  that  a  slit  in  a  shutter  would  reveal  it.  Yet 
science  has  now  universally  accepted  this  as  a  fact.  Ten  years 
ago,  all  Geology  was  proceeding  on  the  wholly  uncontesteddogma 
of  the  successive  deposition  of  strata.  But  the  investigations 
connected  with  submarine  telegraphy  have  proved  the  simul¬ 
taneous  deposition,  in  close  proximity,  of  very  varied  strata. 
Five  years  ago,  it  was  universally  believed  that  no  life  could 
exist  at  deep-sea  levels.  But  the  voyage  of  the*  Challenger’ is, 
at  this  moment,  proving  that  life  exists  there  in  abundance. 
Two  years  ago,  scientific  orthodoxy  was  clear  that  spontaneous 
generation  had  never  occurred  within  all  experience,  and  was 
(in  short)  impossible.  But  Dr.  Bastian  has  now  seen  with  his 
own  eyes  the  gradual  evolution  of  life  from  dead  matter ;  and 
has,  of  course,  proved  that  *  all  experience  ’  is  utterly  at  fault 
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in  the  matter.  * * * §  Indeed,  this  patient  and  skilful  observer 
comes  round  at  last  to  the  opinion  of  St.  Paul ;  and  observes 
that  ‘  fully  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  our  ignorance  is  the 
‘  best  and  surest  preparation  for  widening  the  sphere  of  our 

*  knowledge  ‘  t  Or,  to  quote  the  equally  forcible  expressions 
of  a  student  in  a  still  higher  department  of  science:  *We 
‘  take  occasion  to  declare  the  wide  difference  between  the 
‘  modest  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  and  the  confident  dog- 

*  matism  of  the  so-called  Positive  Philosophy.  Science, 
‘  recognising  the  measure  of  what  it  can  impart  to  be  bounded 
‘  by  the  existing  limits  of  scientific  inquiry  ....  refrains 
‘  from  a  blind  denial  of  possibilities  transcending  its  means  of 

*  research.’  X 

Now,  when  all  these  changes  of  opinion  have  happened 
under  our  own  observation,  when  Psychology  has  already  (so 
to  speak)  ‘  resolved  ’  a  very  large  number  of  the  nebulous 
miracles  of  healhuj  performed  by  our  Lord  and  approximately 
reduced  them  under  scientific  tenns,  when — amid  every  effort 
and  the  employment  of  all  possible  means  of  research — the 
question  ‘  what  is  life  and  what  is  death  ?  ’  only  becomes  more 
obscure  and  insoluble  every  day,  and  (lastly)  when  History 
most  positively  asserts  that  a  case  of  restoration  to  life  was 
borne  witness  to  by  a  great  number  of  people,  and  was  the 
cause  of  vast  moral  and  political  results  which  are  still  visibly 
and  powerfully  at  work  in  our  own  day — how,  we  repeat, 
can  Science  be  justified  in  refusing,  with  Dr.  Strauss,  to 
hear  of  any  such  thing  as  the  Resiurection  from  the  dead  ? 
How,  with  such  limited  experience  as  we  at  present  possess, 
can  anyone  deny,  in  the  teeth  of  so  much  direct  testimony  to 
its  actual  occurrence,  that  such  a  thing  is  possible  ?  How, 
amid  the  despair  with  which  ‘  vital  ’  problems  are  given  up  on 
all  hands  by  the  foremost  investigators  of  our  time,  can  any 
pseudo-philosopher  pretend  to  lay  down  the  law,  and  to  dog¬ 
matise  point-blank  that  some  higher  spiritual  cause  could  not, 
in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  have  first  emerged  into  view,  and  be 
found  capable  of  producing  similar  results  in  other  cases 
if  only  similar  conditions  can  be  repeated?  §  For — it  can  never 

*  Bastian,  ‘  The  Beginnings  of  Life,’  ii.  p,  210. 

t  Ibid.  i.  p.  5.5. 

j  Dr.  Maudsley,  ‘Body  and  Mind,’  p.  131. 

§  ‘  Life  is  not  a  contrast  to  non-living  Nature ;  but  a  farther  deve¬ 
lopment  of  it.  .  .  .  Knowledge  cannot  pass  the  life-boundary,  because 
there  are  not  at  present  any  means  of  following  the  intimate  changes 
which  take  place  beyond  it.  There  is  a  world  into  which  the  senses  of 
man  cannot  yet  enter.’  (Dr.  Maudsley,  ‘  Bodi/  and  Mind,'  p.  163.) 
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be  stated  too  often — *  miracle  ’  is  no  longer  regarded,  by  any 
competent  thinker,  as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  Nature.  It  is 
simply  defined  as  the  intervention  of  some  higher  law,  super¬ 
seding  the  action  of  some  lower  one  ;  as  when  nervous  force  in 
muscle  restrains  and  supersedes  the  ordinary  force  of  gravi¬ 
tation. 

Dr.  Strauss  is  so  far  consistent,  that  liaving  begun  by  re¬ 
jecting  the  historical  evidence  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
he  ends  by  rejecting  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  indeed  the  very  existence  of  any  spiritual  ele¬ 
ment  in  man.  But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  those  who  cling  to  the  belief  in  man’s  immortal  nature, 
whilst  they  reject  the  fact  of  Christ’s  resurrection  and  the 
creed  of  Christendom.  For  surely,  if  it  be  once  admitted  that 
existence  is  not  ended  and  extinguished  by  what  we  call  death, 
the  re-appearance  of  Christ  on  earth  was  only  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  higher  law  of  our  being  in  a  visible  form.  Every 
page  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  w’ritings  of  St.  Paul,  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  the  grand 
cardinal  truth  w’hich  the  Apostles  had  to  proclaim  to  mankind. 
If  Christ  be  not  risen  from  the  dead,  then  Avere  they  of  all 
men  the  most  miserable.  Human  life  itself,  with  all  its  hopes 
and  aspirations,  Avould  be  an  imjAosture.  But  if  man  be  in¬ 
deed  a  being  with  a  future  beyond  the  grave,  then  is  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ  but  the  first  fruit  of  them  that  sleep.  And  in 
that  sense  it  is  invariably  presented  by  the  Christian  religion 
to  mankind. 

For  if  the  possUiility  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection  be  once 
fairly  conceded — as  it  must  be  conceded  by  those  who  admit 
the  immortality  of  the  soul — then  the  cause  of  Christianity 
is  as  good  as  Avon.  For  the  historical  jn’oof  that  accumu¬ 
lates  around  that  one  point  is  so  overAvhelmingly  conclusive, 
that  no  honest  and  really  ‘  scientific  ’  mind,  Ave  arc  bold 
to  say,  can  escape  the  conviction  that  it  really  happened.  If 
unbelievers, — instead  of  talking  the  most  incredible  nonsense, 
with  M.  Renan,  about  Mary  Magdalen,  as  if  she  alone  had 
borne  testimony  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  instead  of  dark¬ 
ening  amid  a  cloud  of  pious  phrases — as  Ewald  and  Schenkel 
have  done — a  plain  historical  fact ;  instead  of  contemptuously 
sneering,  Avith  Dr.  Strauss,  at  a  confessedly  extraordinary 
event,  simply  because  it  is  extra-ordinary ; — if  such  men  Avould 
condescend  to  explain  to  us  (1)  how  St.  Paul’s  four  great 
Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse  (which  they  all  acknowledge  to 
be  genuine)  can,  under  any  other  hypothesis,  have  come  to  be 
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written ;  (2)  how  the  terrified  and  scattered  Apostles  can,  on 
any  other  rational  supposition,  have  suddenly  recovered  their 
courage  and  their  hopes;  and  (3)  how,  if  the  basis  and  key¬ 
stone  of  her  whole  teaching  be  a  gross  imposture  or  delusion, 
the  Christian  Church  can  conceivably  have  grasped,  with  such 
a  wonderful  and  permanent  force,  the  reins  which  govern  the 
human  will,  and  have  kept  for  centuries  in  the  highway  of 
progress  the  otherwise  wild  and  wasteful  powers  of  the  human 
intelligence — then,  and  not  till  then,  will  we  consent  to  aban¬ 
don  this  keep  and  citadel  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  we  have 
no  sympathy  with  those  dreams  of  less  than  heathen  piety, 
which  would  direct  the  faith  of  man  to  the  fabric  of  nature  or 
to  his  own  destiny  as  objects  of  worship.  Those  pretended 
religions  might  be  taught  from  the  wretched  lingering  failure 
of  their  kindred  Buddhism,  Avhat  living  death  is  in  store  for 
every  creed  that  hopes  to  redeem  the  world  from  its  moral  im¬ 
potence  by  a  Godless  nihilism,  whose  teachings  (in  the  words 
of  one  who  knew  it  well)  ‘  are  like  gathered  blossoms, — flowers 
*  cut  away  from  the  Root  of  the  tree.’ 


Art.  X. —  1.  Report  Jrotn  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  State  of  the  British  Establishments  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  with  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Presented  to 
Parliament,  Session  1865. 

2.  Correspondence  relative  to  the  Cession  by  the  Netherlands 
Government  to  the  British  Government  of  the  Dutch  Settle¬ 
ments  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  Convention  for  the 
Transfer.  Presented  to  Parliament  February,  1872. 

3.  Papers  relating  to  the  Gold  Coast  and  the  Ashantee  In¬ 
vasion.  Presented  to  Parliament  July,  1873. 

4.  The  African  Sketch-booh.  By  WiNWOODE  Reade.  2  vols. 
London:  1873. 

^HE  state  of  affairs  on  the  Gold  Coast  has  become  so  serious, 
that  we  propose  to  devote  the  remaining  pages  of  this 
Number  of  our  Journal  to  a  brief  survey  of  the  peculiar  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  British  Government  finds  itself  placed  on  the 
Western  Coast  of  Africa.  It  is  one  of  the  embarrassments  of 
a  vast  and  world-embracing  Empire  that  out  of  the  most  paltry 
circumstances,  and  in  the  most  uninviting  regions  of  the  globe, 
disputes  may  arise  which  are  judged  of  by  the  world,  not  in 
proportion  to  their  real  significance  and  importance,  but  in 
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relation  to  the  great  European  Power  which  finds  itself  engaged 
in  them.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  credit  of  British 
forces  and  public  officers  abroad,  and  even  the  character  of  the 
British  Government,  are  affected  by  the  anarchy  and  violence 
too  habitually  prevalent  amongst  the  savages  of  the  coast  of 
Africa ;  and  that  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  are,  to  some  extent, 
held  responsible  for  occurrences  over  which  they  have  in  reality 
but  a  slight  influence,  and  in  which  the  true  interest  of  this 
country  is  excessively  small.  But,  unhappily,  to  a  great  country 
no  interests  are  small  and  no  war  is  little.  VVhatever  the 
game,  and  wherever  it  be  played,  the  stakes  of  England  are 
always  large.  The  tendency  to  magnify  the  political  results 
of  an  Ashantee  invasion,  or  a  Fantee  war,  was  never  more  re¬ 
markable  than  it  has  been  within  the  last  few  weeks,  and  the 
ver)'  unfortunate  results  which  followed  from  an  imprudent, 
but  pacific,  reconnaissance  in  ship’s  boats  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Prah,  have  not  unnaturally  inflamed  some  writers  in  the 
daily  and  weekly  press,  rather  beyond  the  true  bounds  of  policy 
and  reason.  We  must  say  that  we  have  seldom  read  more  in¬ 
temperate  language  than  they  have  adopted ;  and,  as  we  think, 
without  any  adequate  ground.  For  what  are  the  facts?  Upon 
the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  that  the  Ashantees  had  invaded 
the  protected  territory;  that  many  of  the  chiefs  and  tribes 
on  the  coast  had  revolted  against  the  British  power;  that  the 
Fantees  had  proved  incapable  of  defending  themselves;  and 
that  Elmina,  one  of  the  forts  recently  ceded  by  the  Dutch,  had 
been  attacked,  the  British  Government  at  once  took  active  mea¬ 
sures  of  defence.  An  officer  of  high  rank  and  tried  ability  was 
invested  with  full  powers,  both  civil  and  military,  and  despatched 
to  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  competent  staff.  Large  supplies  of 
arms  were  embarked,  and  the  military  and  naval  forces  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Governor  Avere  considerably  augmented.  Until 
reports  have  been  received  from  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  as  to  the 
actual  state  of  the  country,  and  as  to  the  feasibility  of  a  move¬ 
ment  directed  against  the  Ashantee  territory  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Government  to  determine  with 
certainty  Avhat  are  the  next  steps  to  be  taken.  No  time  has 
been  lost  in  making  the  necessary  preparations ;  but  a  military 
expedition  against  one  of  the  most  numerous  of  the  native 
tribes  of  Africa,  in  a  country  difficult  of  approach,  and  known 
chiefly  by  its  excessive  insalubrity,  is  an  undertaking  from 
which  neither  glory  nor  gain  can  by  possibility  accrue  to 
Great  Britain  ;  it  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  policy  which 
has  been  deliberately  adopted  by  several  successive  Colonial 
Ministers,  and  sanctioned,  after  full  inquiry,  by  a  Committee 
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of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  nothing  but  the  most  clear 
and  imperative  necessity  can  induce  us  to  engage  in  it.  The 
question,  which  ■will  have  to  be  considered  by  the  Government 
and  decided  by  Parliament,  when  fuller  intelligence  has  been 
received,  is  whether  this  necessity  exists  ?  Do  our  own  colonial 
or  commercial  interests  require  it  ?  Are  we  bound  by  treaty 
or  by  moral  obligation  to  support  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
coast  against  their  enemies  the  Ashantees,  and  to  fight  their 
battles  ?  Is  the  honour  of  the  country  so  affected  by  the  un¬ 
toward  occurrences  which  have  already  taken  place,  that  we 
are  compelled  to  take  signal  redress  by  marching  on  Coomassie, 
the  Ashantee  capital  ? 

These  are  questions  of  considerable  difficulty,  but  we  think 
it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  pages  that  they  have  been 
\'irtually  decided  for  us,  by  the  fact  that  direct  aggressions 
have  now  been  directed  against  the  British  settlements  by  the 
Ashantees,  and  that  the  whole  population  of  the  coast  which 
was  allied  wth  the  Ashantees  has  broken  out  into  war.  It  is 
therefore  absolutely  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  restore  the 
supremacy  of  this  country  and  of  our  arms.  We  shall  there¬ 
fore  endeavour  in  the  following  pages  to  place  before  our 
readers  a  brief  statement  of  our  real  position  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  form  a  more  just  conception 
of  the  nature  of  our  duties  and  obligations  there.  As  an  in¬ 
troduction  we  cannot  do  better  than  cite  Colonel  Ord’s  excel¬ 
lent  report  on  the  Gold  Coast  Settlements,  which  was  laid 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  1865. 

‘  The  territory  on  the  Gold  Coast  which  is  recognised  as  British 
consists  of  a  large  number  of  forts  and  posts,  many  of  them  abandoned 
or  in  ruins,  which  have  come  into  oiu*  possession  either  by  settlement, 
capture,  or  purchase  during  the  last  two  hundred  years,  together  with 
the  line  of  the  sea-coast  adjacent  to  them. 

‘  The  Dutch  Government  also  possesses  many  posts  and  forts  on  the 
same  line  of  coast,  and  it  is  understood  and  allowed  by  the  natives 
that,  whatever  portion  of  the  sea-board  is  not  Dutch  is  British 
territory.* 

■  ‘  The  territory  actually  under  occupation  at  the  present  time  consists 
(in  addition  to  the  coast)  of  the  Fort  of  Dixcove,  in  the  Ahanta 
country ;  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  Annamboe  Fort,  in  the  Fantee ; 
Winnebah,  in  the  Agoonah  country ;  and  of  Accra  in  the  district  of 
the  same  name.  Quittah  Fort,  on  the  river  Volta,  has  not  been  occu¬ 
pied  since  1856.  Immediately  in  rear  of  the  300  miles  of  coast  along 
which  these  forts  are  situated,  and  extending  to  a  distance  of  about 


*  These  forts  and  posts  have  since  been  ceded  by  Holland  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  treaty  ratified  at  tihe  Hague  on_February  17,  1872. 
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eiphty  miles  inland,  is  a  country  inhabited  by  a  number  of  native 
tribes,  the  principal  of  whom  are  the  Wassaws,  Denkeras,  Akims, 
Assins,  and  Fantees,  the  whole  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
number  residing  immediately  in  rear  of  some  of  the  Dutch  posts,  are 
included  in  what  is  termed  the  “  Protectorate.”  To  the  eastward  of 
the  settlements  is  situated  the  powerful  and  barbarous  kingdom  of 
Dahomey,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Protectorate  extends  the  equally 
powerful  and  barbarous  kingdom  of  Ashantee.  The  protected  tribes 
thus  form  a  complete  barrier  between  the  colony  and  these  two  warlike 
and  dangerous  bixlies  of  savages. 

*  The  histor}'  of  the  Protectoi’ate  is  so  little  understood  that  it  may 
be  as  well  to  give  an  outline  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its 
establishment.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  Ashantees, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  interior  and  to  have  been 
compelled  to  move  southward  by  a  pressure  from  thence,  attacked  and 
subdued  some  of  the  more  powerful  of  the  tribes  who  now  form  the 
northern  part  of  the  Protectorate.  Moving  steadily  onwards,  about 
1700  they  had  extended  their  conquests  so  far  south  as  to  excite  some 
apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  European  settlers  on  the  coast ;  and 
in  1800  had  forcibly  subdued  the  whole  country  from  the  sea-board  of 
the  Assinee  river  on  the  west  to  the  mouth  of  the  Volta  on  the  east, 
excepting  only  a  small  crescent  embracing  the  Fantees,  and  a  few  other 
small  tribes  situated  immediately  in  rear  of  the  settlements. 

‘  Emboldened  by  the  success  which  had  hitherto  attended  their 
progress,  and  encouraged  no  doubt  by  the  hope  of  acquiring,  or  at 
least  sharing  the  benefits  which  they  soon  found  resulted  from  a  closer 
contact  with  Europeans,  the  Ashantees,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  attacked  the  Fantees  and  the  remaining  unconquered 
tribes,  whom  the  settlers,  with  a  selfish  but  mistaken  regard  for  their 
own  interest,  left  to  their  fate.  In  1807  the  Ashantees  were  masters 
of  the  whole  country,  and  had  even  attacked  and  taken  one  of  the 
European  settlements.  With  the  British  they  came  once  into  collision, 
but  were  repulsed,  and  their  further  aggressions  were  averted  by  an 
engagement  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  not  to  assist  the  Fantees. 
During  the  next  few  years  so  bitter  was  the  yoke  imposed  on  the  con¬ 
quered  nations,  that  several  of  them  combined  and  revolted  against  it, 
but  without  success;  the  Ashantees  not  only  maintained  their  hold 
over  the  country,  but  even  threatened  Cape  Coast,  whose  safety  was 
only  purchased  by  discreditable  concessions.  This  state  of  things 
lasted  until  1817,  the  unhappy  Fantees  continuing  to  suflfer  the  greatest 
oppression  at  the  hands  of  their  conquerors,  when  it  was  thought  by 
the  authorities  at  Cape  Coast  advisable  to  attempt  to  negotiate  with  the 
Ashantees  with  the  view  of  establishing  peace  on  a  seciu’e  footing,  and 
promoting  the  prosecution  of  lawful  trade.  The  mission  which  was 
sent  was  much  struck,  in  passing  through  Assin  and  Fantee,  with  the 
traces  of  desolation  which  the  Ashantees  had  everywhere  left  behind  : 

“  not  a  vestige  of  cultivation  was  to  be  seen,  and  heaps  of  ruined 
“  villages  appeared  on  every  side,  round  which  the  miserable  natives 
“  stalked  with  the  gaunt  and  sullen  aspect  of  famine  and  despair." 

‘  The  result  of  this  mission  was  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  by  which 
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the  Fanteea,  who  were  novr  reduced  to  the  position  of  tributaries  of 
Ashantee,  were  placed  under  a  sort  of  protectorate  of  the  British,  it 
being  stipulated  that  the  king  should  not  engage  in  hostilities  against 
them,  even  in  case  of  their  aggression,  without  previous  reference  to 
the  Governor  of  Cape  Coast.  This  treaty  did  not  produce  the  benefits 
which  had  been  anticipated ;  the  slave  trade  progressed  to  the  injury 
of  legitimate  commerce,  and  induced  a  general  state  of  lawlessness  and 
disregard  of  life  and  property  throughout  the  country.  A  fresh  treaty 
was  concluded  with  the  Ashantees  in  1819,  which  was  disavowed  by 
the  local  authorities,  and  in  1822  the  Imperial  Government,  having 
once  more  assumed  the  control  of  tlie  forts  and  settlements,  placed 
them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  sent  out  Sir  Charles 
M'Carthy  as  Governor-in-Chief. 

‘  Sir  Charles  M'Carthy  on  his  arrival  found  our  relations  with  the 
Ashantees  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  state  that  he  appears  to  have  felt  that 
there  was  no  way  of  establishing  peace  but  by  the  sword.  War  was 
soon  declared,  and  in  January  1824  Sir  C.  M'Carthy  and  the  force 
under  his  orders  were  destroyed  by  an  invading  army  of  Ashantees, 
Cape  Coast  Ca.stle  was  then  invested,  and,  but  for  a  panic  amongst  the 
invaders,  might  have  been  captured ;  late  in  the  year  the  whole  power 
of  the  settlement,  with  aid  from  home,  being  brought  to  bear  on  them, 
the  Ashantees  were  completely  defeated  and  driven  from  the  country. 

'  An  unanimous  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  Ashantees  was  now  aroused 
in  every  tribe,  from  the  Asinee  to  the  Volta,  but  several  years  elapsed 
before  the  efforts  of  the  British  authorities  succeeded  in  placing  mat¬ 
ters  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  In  1831,  however,  the  exertions  of  the 
able,  energetic,  and  resolute  Mr.  Maclean,  then  Governor  of  the  settle¬ 
ments,  were  rewarded  with  success.  Convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of 
expecting  that  peace  could  be  maintained  so  long  as  the  Fantees  and 
other  tribes  remained  subject  to  the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  their 
former  rulers,  and  yet  foreseeing  at  the  same  time  the  dangers  which 
must  result  if  so  large  a  body  of  natives,  composed  of  different  tribes 
and  having  different  interests  and  views,  were  left  to  carry  on  their 
affairs  without  the  control  or  guidance  of  any  superior  power ;  believing 
moreover  that  the  influence  of  such  a  superior  and  civilised  power 
would  help  to  work  valuable  reforms  among  the  most  turbulent  and 
lawless  of  them,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  compelling  from  the  King  of 
Ashantee  an  acknowledgment  of  their  independence,  and  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  over  them  which  our  interference  on  their  behalf  had  obtained 
for  us,  of  inducing  them  to  band  themselves  together  under  our 
guidance  and  control  for  protection  against  the  common  enemy.  These 
important  objects  were  at  length  secured  by  the  signing  of  a  treaty,  on 
April  27,  1831,  between  the  Governor,  the  Ashantees,  and  the  Fantee 
and  other  tribes  then  in  alliance  with  us,  and  during  the  next  twelve 
years  the  results  of  this  arrangement  under  the  administration  of 
Governor  Maclean  are  detailed  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  1842  : 
^  there  was  exercised  a  very  wholesome  influence  over  a  coast  not 
“  much  less  than  150  miles  in  extent,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  in- 
“  land,  preventing  within  that  range  external  slave  trade,  maintaining 
"  peace  and  security,  and  exercising  a  useful  though  irregular  jurisdic- 
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“  tion  among  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  much  mitigating,  and  in  some 
“  cases  extinguishing,  some  of  the  most  atrocious  practices  which  had 
‘‘  prevailed  among  tliem  unchecked  before.”  ’ 

The  motive  which  originally  attracted  the  Dutch,  the 
English,  the  French,  and  the  Danes  to  erect  forts  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  w’as  no  doubt  the  desire  of 
facilitating  and  encouraging  the  slave  trade,  in  which  all  those 
nations  were  then  actively  employed.  Upon  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  the  forts  were  retained  for  the  purpose  of  check¬ 
ing  the  traffic  they  formerly  encouraged,  and  of  spreading  com¬ 
merce  and  civilisation  amongst  the  nations  of  Africa.  In  this 
respect  the  result  has  been  small.  The  whole  trade  of  the  four 
British  settlements,  SieiTa  Leone,  Gambia,  Gold  Coast,  and 
Lagos,  both  export  and  import,  does  not  much  exceed  a  million 
sterling:  and  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  trade  with 
AV'estern  Africa,  from  what  are  called  the  oil  rivers,  in  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  does  not  pass  through  the  British  stations  at 
all.  Our  export  trade  from  the  Gold  Coast  settlements  is  a 
mere  fraction  of  this  sum,  and  as  -we  chiefly  send  there  arms, 
ammunition,  and  spirits,  to  enable  the  natives  to  destroy  others 
or  themselves,  our  import  trade  does  not  contribute  to  the  peace 
or  morality  of  the  countrj'.  But  it  is  this  import  trade  in 
gunpowder  and  arms  which  is  so  essential  to  a  warlike  despot 
like  the  King  of  Ashantee,  whose  subjects  are  all  trained  to 
war,  and  require  to  be  supplied  ■with  arms  from  Europe. 
Hence  the  paramount  importance  he  attaches  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  a  free  port  on  the  coast  not  under  British  control. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  Gold  Coast  by  the  British 
authorities  amounted,  befoi’e  the  cession  of  the  Dutch  forts,  to 
about  4,000/.  a  year :  the  expenses  to  nearly  double  that  sum. 
This  revenue  is  raised  by  a  tax  of  2  per  cent,  on  Imported 
articles.  The  natives  pay  no  taxes,  and  only  contribute  in¬ 
directly  to  the  revenue  by  the  consumption  of  articles  charged 
with  this  small  import  duty.  An  attempt  was  made  some 
years  ago  to  introduce  a  poll  tax  of  a  shilling  a  head  on  all  the 
protected  natives.  In  1852  this  tax  produced  7,567/. ;  but  in 
1861  it  had  fallen  to  1,552/.,  and  since  that  year  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  levy  it.  The  Dutch,  while  they  held  their 
stations,  refused  to  levy  any  import  duties  ;  and  as  the  forts  of 
the  two  nations  were  interspersed  along  the  coast,  that  of 
Elmina  (then  Dutch)  being  only  eight  miles  from  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  the  contrast  was  not  favourable  to  British  rule.  One 
of  the  motives  for  purchasing  the  Dutch  forts  wa.s  the  hope 
that,  when  the  whole  coast  was  under  British  authority,  it 
■would  be  practicable  to  levy  the  same  duties  on  all  the  im- 
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ports  of  the  country,  and  thereby  to  increase  the  revenue 
considerably,  the  expenses  of  government  remaining  nearly 
the  same.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  anticipation  has 
been  fulfilled;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  extension  of  the 
area  of  taxation  has  aflfected  unfavourably  the  natives  of  the 
interior  who  draw  their  supplies  from  the  coast,  and  this  may 
probably  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  hostility 
recently  evinced  towards  the  British  authority. 

We  have  not  often  had  occasion  to  notice  the  Ashantees, 
but  our  readers  will  find  in  the  thirty-second  volume  of  this 
Journal  (p.  389,  Oct.  1819),  a  review  of  Mr.  Bowdich’s  Mission 
to  Coomassie,  which  may  now  be  read  with  interest,  for  this 
gentleman  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  white  men  who 
penetrated  to  the  Ashantee  capital,  and  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  British  traveller  or  envoy  has  been  allowed  to  visit  it 
since  the  war  of  1824,  though  it  is  very  probable  that  Dutch 
agents  have  been  there.  Mr.  James,  ^e  Commandant  of 
Accra,  was  the  head  of  the  Mission  which  Mr.  Bowdich  accom¬ 
panied  and  described,  and  Mr.  Hutchison  remained  at  Coo¬ 
massie  as  resident  for  a  short  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  1 8 1 7 .  A  Mr.  Dupuis  was  afterwards  appointed  Consul 
there,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  he  ever  resided  in  the  place. 
The  distance  from  the  coast  to  Coomassie  was  about  150  miles, 
and  the  expedition  took  three  weeks  to  get  there,  halting  for 
two  or  three  days  on  the  road.  The  country  is  described  as 
beautiful,  and  we  may  here  observe  that  we  believe  the  interior 
to  be  much  less  unhealthy  than  the  coast.  The  population  of 
Coomassie  was  estimated  at  15,000;  four  of  the  principal 
streets  in  the  town  are  half  a  mile  long,  and  from  50  to  100 
yards  wide  ;  and  the  place  offers  a  much  higher  degree  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  order  than  might  be  supposed.  The  Ashantee  territory 
is  believed  to  contain  considerable  deposits  of  gold  or  gold  dust; 
all  of  which  when  found  belongs  to  the  king.  This  circum¬ 
stance  gave  its  name  to  the  country.  The  possession  of  gold 
enables  the  king  to  purchase,  what  he  most  requires,  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  arms,  and  to  maintain  a  large  force.  Mr.  Bowdich 
computed  the  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  be 
204,000,  though  the  population  is  only  a  million :  but  they 
have  no  artillery.  As  long  as  the  slave  trade  could  he  carried 
on,  large  numbers  of  negroes  were  sold  by  the  Ashantees  on 
the  coast :  but  they  do  not  appear  to  produce  or  deal  largely 
in  palm  oil  or  cotton.  We  think  there  seems  to  be  evidence 
that  the  possession  of  these  gold  mines  is  the  source  of  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  Ashantees;  and  that  the  principal 
source  of  the  gold  dust  and  nuggets,  which  are  the  currency 
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of  that  part  of  the  coast,  is  to  be  found  in  their  territory. 
According  to  some  accounts  there  are  very  large  treasures  of 
gold  at  Coomassie,  either  in  the  tombs  of  former  kings  or  in 
the  shape  of  ornaments  worn  by  the  reigning  kings  and  their 
innumerable  wives.  The  ruler  of  this  country,  with  whom 
we  are  at  war,  though  as  sensual  and  sanguinary  as  the  worst 
of  the  African  princes,  is  by  no  means  a  poverty-stricken  sav¬ 
age  living  in  a  mud  village :  he  is  said,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
as  wealthy  as  he  is  powerful.  That  wealth  would  be  increased, 
instead  of  being  diminished,  if  he  were  content  to  submit  to  the 
only  tei-ms  Ave  have  to  dictate — peace,  lawful  trade,  and  free 
access  to  the  interior.  Great  Britain  has  no  interest  Avhatever 
in  excluding  the  Ashantees  from  the  coast.  On  the  contrary, 
our  traders  would  be  delighted  to  meet  them  in  an  open  market. 
But  they  must  come  as  peaceful  merchants,  not  as  savage 
warriors  bringing  slavery  and  desolation  in  their  train.  The 
coast  tribes  want  to  mono|X)lise  the  trade  with  the  interior, 
and  have  interfered  with  the  Ashantee  traders,  but  we  have 
always  used  our  influence  to  remove  these  obstructions. 

Mr.  AVinwoode  Reade  supplies  us,  in  his  ‘  African  Sketch- 
book,’  with  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information,  collected  by 
himself  in  repeated  visits  to  the  African  coast,  and  presented 
in  a  very  lively  form ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  opportune 
than  his  publication.  The  chapter,  which  he  somewhat 
affectedly  calls  ‘  The  Bleeding  Heart  ’  (vol.  ii.  p.  45),  contains 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  correct  picture  of  the  peculiar  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Dutch  and  English  with  the  tribes  respectively 
allied  to  each  of  these  Powers.  Mr.  Reade  thus  describes  the 
curious  intermixture  of  the  Dutch  and  English  forts  on  the 
-coast  previous  to  1867-8: — 

‘Beginning  at  the  Avest,  the  tAvo  outermost  settlements — Grand 
Bassam  and  Assinie — were  French  [they  have  been  abandoned  since 
1870] ;  then  came  Apollonia,  which  was  English ;  then  Axim,  which 
v^s  Dutch ;  and  then  Dix-cove,  which  was  English.  Boutrie, 
Secondee,  and  Chama  were  Dutch ;  but  between  Chama  and  Elmina 
was  Commenda,  which  was  English.  Annamboe,  just  beyond  Cape 
Coast,  was  English ;  but  the  next  fort  was  Dutch,  and  finally  at  Accra, 
half  the  toAvn  was  English  and  half  the  town  was  Dutch :  each  had  its 
own  fort  and  its  own  landing-place.  And  so  within  a  toAra  of  mode¬ 
rate  size  were  two  distinct  systems  of  custom-house  regulations  and 
two  distinct  methods  of  governing  the  natives.’  {African  Sketch-hook, 
ii.  p.  84.) 

However  friendly  the  relations  of  this  country  may  be  with 
our  excellent  neighbours  in  Holland,  it  Avas  impossible  that 
such  a  state  of  things  as  this  should  not  give  rise  to  a  great 
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deal  of  friction  and  embarrassment,  especially  as  the  tribes, 
which  owed  allegiance  to  one  or  the  otner  Power,  were  ever 
ready  to  fly  at  each  others’  throats.  The  English  Government 
could  not  allow  the  people  under  its  protectorate  to  attack  the 
people  belonging  to  the  Dutch.  The  Dutch,  who  held  Elmina, 
were  the  protectors  of  a  tribe  closely  allied  to  the  Ashantees, 
and  they  had  themselves  ties  of  mutual  friendship  and  interest, 
which  they  thought  it  dishonourable  to  abandon  as  long  as 
they  remained  on  the  coast  at  all.  But  they  consented  to 
relinquish  the  whole  territory,  and  it  was  thought  that  this 
was  for  all  parties  the  best  way  of  settling  the  difficulty.  By 
the  second  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Cession  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land  accepted  all  the  rights  of  the  Dutch,  and  also  the  obliga¬ 
tions  resulting  from  them  towards  the  population  hitherto 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 
Those  tribes  have  therefore  the  same  claim  to  our  protection 
which  they  formerly  had  to  the  protection  of  Holland. 

The  Ashantees  and  their  allies  were  not  satisfied  with  this 
change  in  their  position.  The  Ashantee  territory  begins,  as 
we  have  seen,  on  the  other  side  the  river  Prah,  some  hundred 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  it  was  therefore  of  incalculable  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  King  of  Ashantee  to  have  Elmina  in  the  hands 
of  a  friendly  Power,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  of  war- 
But  the  coast  is  now  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain, 
and  it  seems  that  our  officers  have  not  shown  the  same 
readiness  to  make  concessions  to  these  barbarians  as  the  Dutch 
had  done.  They  are  therefore  more  impatient  of  the  barrier 
which  divides  them  from  the  sea.  The  first  emissary  sent  to 
Coomassie  after  the  transfer  was  a  Mr.  Plange,  and  we  believe 
the  choice  was  not  a  happy  one.  This  person  is  alleged  to 
have  been  an  Elmina  man  in  the  Dutch  interest,  and  to  have 
caused  violent  irritation  at  Coomassie  by  telling  the  Ashantee 
king  that  his  power  would  be  taken  from  him  in  four  months 
and  the  coast  shut  against  him.  We  refused  to  surrender 
some  fugitive  Ashantees  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Cape  Coast 
Castle ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  very  naturally  and  pro¬ 
perly  exacted  the  surrender  of  some  German  missionaries- 
whom  the  king  detained,  though  this  demand  was  backed  by  a 
douceur  of  1,000/.  But  a  very  friendly  letter  was  sent  to 
the  King  of  Ashantee,  and  he  was  informed  that  the  annual 
stipend  the  Dutch  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  would 
be  not  only  continued  but  doubled ;  Lord  Kimberley  also 
intimated  that  he  thought  that  the  brokerage  or  duty  of 
about  3  per.  cent,  levied  by  the  native  chiefs  on  mercantile 
transactions  ought  to  be  maintained  and  still  paid  to  them  as 
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it  had  formerly  been.  Xevertheless,  certain  it  is  that  if  our 
relations  with  the  Ashantees  had  been  indifferent  before,  they 
became  openly  hostile  soon  after  the  Dutch  forts  had  been 
transferred  to  us. 

It  was  an  old  tradition  of  the  country  before  the  cession, 
that  the  Dutch  were  friendly  to  the  Ashantees  and  traded 
with  them,  whilst  the  English  protected  the  Fantees,  their 
enemies.  This  probably  means  that  the  Ashantees  drew 
their  supplies  through  the  Dutch  factories  free  of  duty,  whilst 
the  Fantees  submitted  to  our  duties  for  the  sake  of  our 
protection.  Hence  a  Dutch  and  an  English  party  existed  all 
along  the  Gold  Coast,  and  in  one  of  the  tribes  there  was  a 
Dutch  king  and  an  English  king,  who  one  day  fell  to  fisti¬ 
cuffs  in  presence  of  the  British  administrator.  Lord  Kimberley 
expressly  stated  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  had  no  intention  of  assuming  a  protectorate  over 
any  native  tribes  without  their  consent,  and  especially  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Governor  to  the  case  of  the  Elminas,  a 
tribe  contiguous  to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  which  had  long  been  in 
alliance  with  the  King  of  Ashantee.  Between  this  tribe  and 
the  Fantees  constant  hostilities  prevailed.  Indeed,  the  Fan¬ 
tees  had  at  one  time  attacked  and  nearly  taken  Elmina  itself. 
This  feud,  fomented  by  the  Ashantees,  and  perhaps  by  the 
Dutch,  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  disturbance  that  ex¬ 
isted  on  the  coast,  to  the  great  injury  of  all  peaceful  com¬ 
mercial  relations;  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  British  Government  in  acquiring  the 
Dutch  forts  was  to  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The 
King  of  Elmina,  counselled  by  the  Ashantees,  had  declared 
he  would  not  live  under  the  British  flag :  the  majority  of 
the  Elminas,  however,  resolved  that  no  opposition  should  be 
offered  to  the  transfer,  and  deposed  their  king  because  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  resist  it  by  Atjiempon,  an 
Ashantee  jmnce.  He  was  unfortunately  reinstated  by  an  ill- 
judged  act  of  Mr.  Pope  Hennessey ;  but  in  the  present  year 
Colonel  Harley  again  saw  great  reason  to  suspect  the  loyalty 
of  this  King  of  Elmina  to  his  ne>v  flag :  it  turned  out  that  he 
had  eaten  fetish  with  the  Ashantee  pi-ince,  and  doubtless  only 
awaited  the  progress  of  the  invasion  to  declare  against  us. 
This  personage  was  therefore  arrested  and  taken  to  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Sierra  Leone.  The 
preconcerted  scheme  was  that  as  soon  as  the  Ashantees  had 
reached  a  given  distance  of  Elmina  or  the  coast,  the  whole 
of  the  (so  called)  Dutch  natives  of  the  Windward  Settlements 
should  rise  en  masse  against  the  British  rule,  Elmina  taking  the 
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lead.  Colonel  Harley  flattered  himself  that  by  the  arrest  of 
the  King  of  Elmina  he  had  defeated  this  plan  and  effectually 
baffled  the  design  of  the  Ashantees.  But  subsequent  events 
have  shown  that  he  deceived  himself.  The  Ashantees  did  suc¬ 
cessfully  invade  the  protected  territory,  they  defeated  the 
chiefs  of  the  Fantee  Confederacy  at  Jonquah  on  June  5  ;  they 
intercepted  the  communications  on  the  coast  between  Cape 
Coast  Castle  and  Elmina,  and  eventually  attacked  Elmina  itself, 
whence  they  were  driven  back  with  loss  by  the  gallantry  of  a 
handful  of  British  troops  and  seamen  on  June  13.  If  it  be  true 
that  this  repugnancy  to  the  British  rule  arises  from  no  hostility 
to  this  country,  but  either  from  a  trading  interest,  or  from 
native  jealousy  and  traditional  hatred,  the  difficulty  as  re¬ 
gards  these  tribes  might  be  easily  surmounted.  Dr.  O’Reilly 
states  that  the  mulattoes  of  Elmina,  who  compose  half  the 
population,  and  possess  all  the  property  and  intelligence  that 
exist  there,  are  unanimous  in  their  adherence  to  the  English 
Government.  After  the  engagement  of  June  13  the  second 
king  and  sixteen  chiefs  of  Elmina  came  in  at  once  and  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance. 

It  was  known  to  the  British  officers -on  June  21st  that 
at  Chamah  the  natives  were  greatly  excited  at  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  Elmina  and  expected  to  share  the  same  fate. 
For  Chamah  had  also  been  a  Dutch  fort,  and  the  people 
were  allied  to  the  Ashantees.  Orders  were  given  by  the  king 
and  chiefs  to  fire  upon  any  boat  approaching,  and  all  people 
friendly  to  the  English  were  to  be  murdered.  This  fact  ren¬ 
ders  the  proceeding  of  Commodore  Commerell  in  proceeding 
to  a  friendly  and  pacific  reconnaissance  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Prah  still  more  unaccountable.  The  hostility  of  the  natives  of 
Chamah  was  notorious.  They  drew  down  on  themselves  the 
fate  they  dreaded  ;  but  this  event  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
rising  of  all  the  Windward  tribes  allied  to  the  Ashantees. 
We  must  say,  however,  that  the  immediate  and  complete  des¬ 
truction  of  Chamah  itself  by  the  guns  of  the  ‘  Rattlesnake,’ 
which  at  once  opened  fire,  appears  to  us  to  have  been  the 
appropriate  punishment  of  this  act  of  perfidy,  and  that  it  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  advance  against  the  Ashantees. 

The  attack  on  Elmina  and  this  last  outrage  of  tribes  in 
alliance  with  the  King  of  Ashantee  brought  matters  to  the 
last  extremity.  No  one  can  doubt  that  full  and  ample  mea¬ 
sures  were  at  once  very  properly  taken  for  the  protection 
of  the  British  forts,  and  for  the  punishment  of  those  who 
dared  to  assail  them  and  to  massacre  our  seamen.  It  was 
the  direct  aggression  of  the  enemy  upon  ourselves  that  ren- 
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dered  war  inevitable.  But  the  extent  of  our  obligations 
and  duties  to  the  ])rotected  tribes  is  more  uncertain.  It  is 
important  to  remark  that  the  treaty  of  1831,  concluded  by 
Governor  Maclean,  is  the  sole  engagement  subsisting  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Ashantees  down  to  the  last  rupture, 
and  that  we  have  no  treaties  with  the  Fantee  chiefs  or  kings, 
as  they  are  absurdly  called — though  kings  count  for  so  little  in 
Western  Africa  that  we  observe  that  sixteen  of  them  figure 
in  the  estimates  of  a  projected  Fantee  Confederacy  at  50/.  a 
piece,  or,  in  all,  800/.  a  year.  The  actual  British  territory  on 
the  coast  is  sti'ictly  limited  to  the  forts  themselves.  Even  the 
adjacent  towns  do  not  belong  to  us.  The  intermediate  country 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and  the  duty  of  defend¬ 
ing  it  rests  with  the  native  chiefs  alone.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
asserted  by  competent  witnesses  that  the  Fantees  are  quite  as 
capable  of  resisting  the  Ashantees  as  the  Ashantees  are  of 
attacking  them:  indeed,  the  Fantees  have  the  important  ad¬ 
vantage  in  their  favour  that  they  are  aided  by  military  stores 
and  arms  from  England,  In  1864  Mr.  Cardwell  (then  Colonial 
Secretary)  wrote  to  Governor  Pine  in  the  following  terms  ; — 

‘  The  duty  of  defending  the  extensive  territory  included  in  the 
Protectorate  can  only  be  satisfactorily  discharged  if  the  chiefs  to  whom 
it  belongs  are  united  and  resolute  in  their  own  defence.  If  they  are 
not  united,  and  will  not  take  upon  themselves  the  principal  part  of  the 
exertions  necessary,  it  will  not  l^e  possible  to  defend  them  without 
exposing  the  Queen’s  troops  to  the  risk  of  a  deadly  climate,  and  to 
the  hazard  of  bt-ing  virtually  defeated  by  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  that  climate,  before  they  have  been  able  to  bring  the  native  enemy 
to  the  issue  of  anus.’ 

In  1869  Lord  Granville  (then  Colonial  Secretary)  declared 
that  ‘  the  renewed  employment  of  British  troops,  including  the 
‘  West  India  regiments,  in  a  fresh  contest  which  had  broken 
‘  out,  would  be  wholly  contrary  to  the  policy  of  this  country.’ 
At  that  time  Mr.  Simpson,  a  British  agent,  had  informed  the 
Crepees  (one  of  the  protected  tribes),  that  if  they  were  at¬ 
tacked  they  w'ould  have  as  allies  the  Protectorate  and  the 
British  Government,  and  that  he  would  assist  them  in  every 
possible  way — in  money,  men,  and  munitions  of  war.  Lord 
Granville  instantly  disavowed  Mr.  Simpson,  and  repudiated 
this  declaration,  ordering  it  to  be  recalled,  and  adding  : — 

‘  Those  allies  must  be  made  to  understand  that,  although  the  British 
Government,  so  long  as  they  conduct  themselves  satisfactorily,  may  be 
ready  to  give  them  some  assistance  in  the  way  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  money,  yet  the  tears  they  enyaye  in  are  their  tears,  and  not  the  tears 
of  this  country ;  that  they  must  rely  on  diemselves  for  success  in  those 
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•wars,  and  that  the  British  Government  is  unable  to  make  itself  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  defence  in  case  they  should  prove  unable  to  defend  them¬ 
selves.’  (Despatch  of  Jluy  17,  1869.) 

This,  then,  was  the  declared  and  deliberate  policy  of  the 
British  Government  at  the  time  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  sat  in  1865,  and  four  years  later.  Since 
that  time,  the  only  change  which  has  taken  place  is  by  the 
cession  of  the  Dutch  forts  in  February  1872 ;  but  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  discover  that  this  circumstance  has  modified  the  rela¬ 
tions  in  which  we  stand  to  any  of  the  native  tribes,  protected 
or  otherwise.  , 

No  doubt  that  in  the  Select  Committee  which  investigated 
the  subject  in  1865,  there  were  many  members  of  Parliament 
who  became  thoroughly  aware  of  the  anomalous  character  of 
the  Protectorate,  and  the  embarrassing  extent  of  our  engage¬ 
ments.  The  evidence  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
commercial  benefits  arising  from  the  occupation  of  the  Gold 
Coast  were  extremely  small,  for  in  1863  the  imports  had  fallen 
to  76,955^.,  and  the  exports  to  53,704/.;  that  the  stations  did 
not  even  afford  a  single  port  or  harbour ;  that  the  utility  of  the 
settlements  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  was  doubtful 
since  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Brazil,  and  its  not  distant 
extinction  in  Cuba;  and  that  a  purely  barbarous  population 
could  never  be  expected  to  support  the  cost  of  a  civilised 
government.  These  objections  are  obvious,  and  they  were 
pointed  out  by  no  one  with  more  force  than  by  Sir  Charles 
Adderley,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee.  Nevertheless,  the 
Committee  arrived  in  its  report  at  the  following  conclusions ; — 

1.  That  it  is  not  possible  to  withdraw  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  wholly  or  immediately,  from  any  settlements  or  engage¬ 
ments  on  jthe  West  African  Coast. 

2.  That  the  Gambia  settlement  may  be  reduced. 

3.  That  all  further  extension  of  territory,  or  assumption  of 
government,  or  new  treaties  offering  any  protection  to  native 
tribes,  would  be  inexpedient ;  and  that  the  object  of  our  policy 
should  be  to  encourage  in  the  natives  the  exercise  of  those 
qualities  which  may  render  it  possible  for  us  more  and  more  to 
transfer  to  them  the  administration  of  all  the  governments, 
with  a  view  to  our  ultimate  withdrawal  from  all,  except,  pro¬ 
bably,  Sierra  Leone. 

4.  That  this  policy  of  non-extension  admits  of  no  exception, 
as  regards  new  settlements,  but  cannot  amount  to  an  absolute 
prohibition  of  measures  which  in  peculiar  cases  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  more  efficient  and  economical  administration  of 
the  settlements  we  already  possess. 
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This  last  clause  in  the  report  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  Dutch  forts,  to  which  the  Committee  was 
understood  to  be  not  unfavourable,  because  it  was  hoped  that 
some  of  the  evils  and  dangers  of  our  position  would  be  les¬ 
sened,  when  the  w'hole  coast  was  subject  to  the  authority  of  a 
single  Power. 

To  these  propositions  we  cordially  assent,  and  we  suppose 
that  the  experience  of  the  last  eight  years  has  only  served  to 
render  them  more  cogent.  If  so,  it  never  was  more  important 
than  at  the  present  moment  to  adhere  to  them.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  did  not  explain  why  they  held  it  to  be^  not  possible  to 
withdraw  the  British  Govenament  from  its  engagements  in 
Western  Africa,  nor  does  the  Report  clearly  intimate  what 
those  engagements  are.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  or  a.scertain, 
they  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  direct  interests  of  this 
country.  But  they  form  a  part  of  that  large  scheme  of  policy 
for  endeavouring  to  introduce  the  blessings  of  Christianity, 
civilisation,  and  conunerce  into  Africa,  to  which  the  British 
nation  have  for  the  last  fifty  years  or  more  made  so  many 
sacrifices.  To  root  out  slavery,  which  is  quite  as  much  the 
indigenous  growth  of  Africa  as  it  is  the  result  of  a  foreign 
demand  for  labour ;  to  suppress  human  sacrifices  and  abomi¬ 
nable  ‘  customs  ’ ;  to  maintain  peace  in  the  place  of  universal 
bloodshed  and  anarchy ;  and  to  open  a  track  to  the  mission¬ 
aries,  not  only  of  religion,  but  of  knowledge  and  industry,  are 
objects  dear  to  the  people  of  this  country,  though  the  results 
of  our  efforts  have  certainly  not  corresponded  to  our  zeal.  But 
we  are  now  told  by  some  of  those  who  know  the  country  well, 
that  both  in  Eastern  and  in  W estern  Africa  nothing  can  really 
be  done  for  the  civilisation  of  the  natives,  unless  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  much  further — in  a  word,  to  establish  our  autho¬ 
rity  by  territorial  occupation,  and  to  render  it  formidable  by 
force  of  arms. 

At  this  point,  or  rather  much  short  of  this  point,  we  stop. 
Whatever  may  be  the  zeal  of  a  portion  of  the  British  public 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  or  the  civilisation  of  the 
negro  on  his  native  soil,  we  think  it  is  due  to  the  people  of 
England  that  these  philanthropic  enterprises  should  not  be 
prosecuted  at  the  expense  of  the  British  tax-payer  and  at  the 
cost  of  British  lives.  We  deprecate,  with  the  Committee  of 
1865,  ‘  all  further  extension  of  territory  or  assumption  of  go- 
*  vemment,’  and  we  should  regard  the  establishment  of  British 
authority  and  responsibility  over  any  portion  of  the  continent 
of  Africa,  whether  in  the  West  or  in  the  East,  as  an  event  to 
be  deeply  censured  and  deplored.  The  same  motives  which 
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led  us  to  withdraw  with  the  greatest  promptitude  from  Abys¬ 
sinia  would  apply  with  even  greater  force  elsewhere. 

But  however  reluctant  we  may  be  to  assume  any  territorial 
power  in  Africa,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  whole  cause 
of  African  civilisation,  in  which  we  have  so  long  been  engaged, 
from  noble  and  generous,  much  more  than  from  interested, 
motives,  depends  upon  the  perseverance  of  this  country^. 
Abandoned  by  us,  the  more  civilised  tribes  of  natives  would 
be  destroyed  or  reduced  to  slavery  in  the  interior.  Against 
the  kings  of  Ashantee  and  Dahomey,  where  a  single  ruler  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  his  power  by  acts  of  diabolical  cruelty 
and  violence,  the  minor  chiefs  or  kings  are  incapable  of  com¬ 
bination  and  resistance.  If  we  were  to  withdraw  altogether 
from  the  Gold  Coast,  all  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  the 
Ashantees  would  sweep  over  the  whole  country  as  they  did  in 
1807.  The  Fantees  and  other  tribes  to  whom  we  have  ex¬ 
tended  our  protection  would  be  sacrificed.  At  present  the 
influence  of  England  is  spreading  into  the  Bights  and  up  the 
oil-rivers,  far  beyond  the  actual  presence  of  the  British  flag. 
The  intelligence  that  England  had  been  worsted  in  a  conflict 
with  barbai’ism  or  had  shrunk  from  it,  would  be  a  death-blow 
to  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  hundreds  of  gallant  men  who  are 
struggling  throughout  Africa  for  the  welfare  of  a  whole  race 
of  men  and  of  a  Continent.  The  missions  of  Basle  and  of  the 
Wesleyans,  wliich  depend  on  our  presence  for  support,  although 
tlieir  stations  have  been  advanced  far  beyond  the  line  of  the 
protected  territory,  would  be  extinguished  ;  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  country  would  be  abandoned  to  that  dreadful  state  of 
anarchy  which  is  described  in  the  passage  we  have  already 
quoted  from  Colonel  Ord’s  Report. 

These  are  results  which  cannot  be  contemplated  with  indif¬ 
ference,  and  however  we  may  regret  the  nature  of  our  moral 
engagements  to  these  people,  a  sense  of  honour  and  duty  pre¬ 
cludes  us  from  receding  from  them.  The  success  Avhich 
attended  the  diplomatic  and  military  efforts  of  Governor 
Maclean  in  1831,  although  in  1824  the  Ashantees  had  at¬ 
tacked  Cape  Coast  Castle  itself,  defeated  the  British  forces, 
and  slain  the  Governor,  Sir  Charles  M'Carthy,  may  be  at¬ 
tained  with  much  greater  facility  at  the  present  time  when 
communications  are  far  more  easy  and  rapid,  and  a  civilised 
State  has  an  immense  superiority  in  its  arms  and  appliances 
of  war  over  a  horde  of  savages.  It  would  be  premature  to  dis¬ 
cuss  or  speculate  upon  the  military  operations  which  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  may  see  reason  to  adopt.  But  we  have  no 
doubt  that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  a  march  to  Coomassie  to 
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dictate  a  peace  in  the  Ashantee  capital  must  be  regarded  by  the 
Government  as  indispensable  to  maintain  our  ascendancy  along 
the  whole  coast.  Two  lines  of  operation  present  themselves : 
the  one  is  by  a  direct  march  to  the  North  from  Cape  Coast 
Castle.  The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  and  the 
rivers  is  covered  with  thick  bush — beyond  that  we  should  reach 
a  more  open  region ;  the  Prah  would  then  be  crossed,  though 
it  is  said  that  the  Ashantee  country  between  that  river  and  the 
capital  is  hilly  and  difficult.  The  other  line  of  operation  is  by 
the  Volta.  This  river,  Avhich  falls  into  the  sea  near  Accra, 
is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  navigable  of  the  streams  on  this 
coast.  It  is  perfectly  accessible  to  vessels  up  to  Kpong,  where 
there  are  some  rapids :  but  these  may  be  ascended  in  steam 
launches  for  a  distance  of  nearly  120  miles  from  the  mouth. 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  found  practicable  for  a 
jAortion  of  Her  Majesty’s  naval  forces  to  operate  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  distance  from  the  upper  Volta  to  Coomassie  is 
still  considerable,  and  the  country  unknown.  An  expedition 
has  already  started  in  this  direction  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Glover.  It  consists  of  seamen  and  Houssa  troops — 
the  Moslems  of  Western  Africa,  who  are  the  best  native  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  country. 

We  do  not  question  for  a  moment  the  result  of  our  opera¬ 
tions,  if  it  be  possible  for  a  detachment  of  British  troops, 
however  small,  to  get  within  range  of  the  enemy.  The  real 
difficulty  of  the  case  is  political,  and  consists  in  our  being 
drawn  into  an  apparent  departure  from  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Cardwell  and  Lord  Granville  in  1864  and 
1869.  Are  we  not,  after  all,  engaging  in  the  wars  of  the  native 
tribes,  rather  than  in  any  quarrel  of  our  own ;  although  the 
audacious  attack  on  Elmina,  and  the  perfidy  with  which 
British  seamen  have  been  massacred  on  two  occasions,  are 
acts  of  hostility  which  the  British  Government  cannot  con¬ 
done.  Supposing  the  result  of  our  military  operations  to  be 
favourable,  it  would  leave  the  protected  tribes  more  than 
ever  dependent  upon  ourselves  for  support,  unless  we  strike 
so  severe  a  blow  that  the  Ashantees  are  rendered  incapable  of 
resuming  the  warfare  they  have  so  long  carried  on  Avith  success. 
It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  natives  of  Africa,  that 
they  are  extremely  light  and  volatile — passing  rapidly  from  one 
engagement  to  another,  as  their  fears  or  their  interest  may 
dictate.  They  appear  to  have  no  conception  of  the  duty  of 
fidelity,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  administered  to  them  is  an 
empty  form.  They  are  noAv  all  in  revolt  because  the  Ashantees 
are  in  the  ascendant ;  but  after  the  first  repulse  of  these  inva- 
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ders,  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  eagerly  fall  back  into  the 
ranks  of  the  protected  states. 

Unfortunately  for  us,  this  protectorate  is  a  purely  one-sided 
engagement.  AVe  derive  from  it  no  benefit  whatsoever,  and 
we  labour  under  obligations  which  may  turn  out  to  be  very 
costly  and  inconvenient.  Suppose  the  estimate  for  the  expe¬ 
dition  now  fitting  out  not  to  exceed  400,000/. — and  that  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  low  computation,  for  these  things  are  not  done 
cheaply  or  meanly  when  we  set  about  them — that  is  more  than 
the  revenue  which  can  be  i-aised  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  a  cen- 
ti^,  and  twenty  times  the  fee-simple  of  the  possessions  pur- 
-ciiased  from  the  Dutch,  in  our  anxiety  to  reduce  the  expenses 
of  our  own  previous  establishments. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  after  the  war,  when  we  hope 
that  we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  frame  and  adhere  to  our  own 
policy,  the  wisest  course  would  be,  not  to  extend  but  to  concen¬ 
trate  our  occupation  on  some  one  point,  choosing  carefully  the 
least  unhealthy  site  that  can  be  found,  so  that  an  officer  of 
ability  might  be  induced  by  adequate  pay  to  stay  there.  One 
of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  these  petty  unhealthy  stations  is 
that  they  are  unavoidably  occupied  by  inferior  agents,  whose 
want  of  judgment  may  lead  to  the  most  serious  consequences. 
Governor  Maclean  owed  the  great  authority  he  exercised  over 
all  these  tribes,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  prolonged  peace,  to 
the  fact  that  he  remained  there  seventeen  years  and  had  estab¬ 
lished  his  personal  influence  throughout  the  Guinea  Coast. 
There  is  a  perfectly  healthy  missionary  station  at  Akropong, 
1,500  feet  above  the  level  oi  the  sea,  but  this  place  is  30  miles 
from  the  coast  at  Accra,  though  not  very  far  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  River  Volta.  Another  suggestion  is  that  the 
Cameroons  should  be  occupied,  about  four  days’  sail  to  the 
east  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  The  minor  forts,  which  are  now 
dilapidated,  should  be  abandoned.  If  the  Ashantees  come 
down  to  the  coast  for  the  purposes  of  lawful  trade,  so  much 
the  better.  We  shall  take  care  that  they  do  not  trade  in 
slaves,  and,  indeed,  that  traffic  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
confederates  and  purchasers.  And  we  ought  also  to  take 
care  strictly  to  regulate  the  trade  in  gunpowder  and  arms, 
which  are  imported  for  none  but  destructive  purposes.  The 
British  authority  and  occupation  should  be  restricted  to  the 
range  of  the  fort.  Here,  however,  another  difficulty  arises. 
Wherever  the  British  flag  flies  slavery  ceases  to  exist,  but  it 
exists  amongst  all  the  African  tribes  around  us.  Hence  every 
fugitive  slave,  and  they  are  usually  the  worst  of  their  class, 
seeks  an  asylum  within  the  British  lines — the  British  authority 
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refuses  to  give  them  up — and  we  are  thus  exposed  to  perpetual 
altercations  with  our  neighbours.  In  1862  Governor  Pine 
wrote  to  the  Colonial  Office,  ‘  The  refuge  afforded  to  runaway 
‘  slaves  and  pawns  *  under  the  British  flag  has,  during  my  long 
‘  experience,  proved  the  source  of  the  greatest  irritation  and 
‘  annoyance  to  native  kings  and  chiefs,  and  the  wound  most 
‘  difficult  for  Her  Majesty’s  representatives  to  heal ;  and  un- 
*  fortunately  I  find  here  such  questions  of  everyday  occurrence.’ 
This  difficulty  and  the  dislike  of  the  natives  to  our  scale  of 
import  duties,  however  moderate,  are  the  chief  causes,  we 
believe,  of  their  opposition  to  our  rule.  For  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  in  dealing  with  these  people,  that  the  objects  to 
which  we  attach  the  highest  importance — such  as  the  repres¬ 
sion  of  slavery  and  of  their  barbarous  feuds  and  customs — are 
the  very  things  that  render  our  interference  most  obnoxious 
and  hateful  to  them.  The  Dutch  were  far  more  [^pular,  be¬ 
cause  wherever  they  go  they  are  content  to  trade  without  any 
attempt  to  raise  the  moral  condition  of  the  people,  and  they  do 
not  disdain  to  turn  the  depraved  habits  of  the  natives  to  their 
own  advantage.  But,  in  fact,  we  aspire  to  no  rule  and  no 
authority  over  these  native  tribes.  AVe  only  desire  that  they 
should  learn  to  govern  and  defend  themselves ;  and  the  sooner 
their  advancing  civilisation  enables  us  to  withdraw  our  inter¬ 
vention,  the  better  it  will  be  for  this  country. 

When  war  broke  out  with  the  King  of  Ashantee  in  1863 
(in  consequence  of  the  refusal  to  surrender  slaves).  Governor 
Pine,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  best  governor  we  have  had 
on  the  Cape  Coast  since  Mr.  Maclean,  declared  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  that  he  entertained  the  earnest  desire 

‘  that  a  final  blow  should  be  struck  at  Ashantee  power,  and  the 
(juestion  set  at  rest  for  ever,  as  to  whether  an  arbitrary,  cruel,  and 
sanguinaiy  monarch  shall  be  for  ever  permitted  to  insult  the  British 
Hag  and  outrage  the  laws  of  civilisation.  This  desirable  object  (he 
added)  can  be  attained  only  by  the  possession  of  such  a  force  as  I  fear 
the  Governor  of  these  settlements  can  never  hope  to  command,  unless 
your  Grace  should  be  pleased  to  urge  upon  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
the  policy,  economy,  and  even  the  mercy,  of  transporting  to  these 
shores  an  army  of  such  strength  as  would,  combined  with  the  allied 
native  forces,  enable  us  to  march  on  Coomassie  and  there  plant  the 
British  flag.  To  a  stranger  the  course  I  point  out  may  appear  a 
visionary  one,  but  I  am  convinced  that,  even  with  all  the  disadvantages 
of  climate,  the  expedition  would  not  be  so  dangerous,  so  fatal,  or 
accompanied  with  such  loss  of  life  as  have  assailed  expeditions  in  other 
and  apparently  more  genial  climes ;  and  with  2,000  disciplined  soldiers, 

*  A  pawn  is  a  man  who  has  pledged  his  own  liberty  as*security  for 
a  debt.  On  payment  of  the  debt  he  is  free  again. 
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followed  by  upwards  of  50,000  native  forces,  who  require  only  to  be 
led  and  inspired  with  confidence  by  the  presence  of  organised  troops, 
I  would  undertake  (driving  the  hordes  of  Ashantees)  to  march  to 
Coomassie.’  {Despatch  of  May  12,  1863.) 

We  are  happy  to  quote  this  very  remarkable  passage  be¬ 
cause  Governor  Pine  is  a  very  high  authority — his  jK)licy  is  at 
last  likely  to  be  adopted — and  he  entertained  very  sanguine 
hopes  of  its  success.  The  Duke  of  Xeivcastle  replied, "naturally 
enough,  ‘  that  the  proposal  of  a  regular  invasion  to  be  made  on 

*  the  Ashantee  nation,  and  of  a  march  upon  their  capital,  were 
‘  too  serious  to  admit  of  his  encouraging  it,  and  that  he  should 

*  feel  very  averse  to  its  adoption  except  in  case  of  overruling 
‘  necessity.’  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  (December  18, 
1863),  a  letter  was  addressed  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  the 
War  Office,  in  which  the  principles  which  ought  to  govern 
these  operations,  were  thus  laid  down : — 

‘  His  Grace  would  be  understood  to  continue  to  maintain,  as  he  has 
always  maintained,  that  the  principle  of  all  military  proceedings  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  should  be  that  of  defence,  not  of  aggression. 
It  is  upon  this  principle  alone  that  the  Governors  are  authorised  to 
make  war,  and  no  invasion  of  neighbouring  territories  can  be  sanc¬ 
tioned,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  really  a  defensive  measure — 
safer,  less  costly  in  blood  and  money,  and  more  likely  to  be  decisive  in 
its  results  than  waiting  for  an  attack  which  is  being  prepared,  and 
which  no  peaceful  measure  can  ward  off  without  loss  of  that  dignity 
and  position  which  are  essential  to  our  secmity.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that,  in  dealing  with  savage  nations,  such  may  be  the  case;  and 
although  his  Grace  is  by  no  means  prepared  to  affirm  with  certainty 
that  such  is  the  case  on  the  Gold  Coast  at  the  present  moment,  yet  he 
regards  it  as  quite  possible  either  that  it  is  so,  or  that  it  may  shortly 
become  so,  owing  to  the  loss  of  military  reputation  consequent  on 
recent  occiurences,  and  the  spirit  of  presumption  and  audacity  which 
has  been  generated  amongst  the  Ashantees.  His  Grace  feels,  therefore, 
that  he  cannot  refuse  to  Governor  Pine  a  conditional  authority  to 
strike  a  blow  within  the  Ashantee  territory,  if  such  a  blow  can  be 
struck  without  making  any  other  or  fiurther  advance  than  in  his  own 
opinion,  and  that  of  the  officer  in  command,  may  be  consistent  with 
the  utmost  consideration  for  the  safety  of  the  troops,  and  provided  also 
he  can  satisfy  himself  that  the  result  will  be  to  remove  the  disastrous 
impressions  caused  by  the  impunity  of  the  Ashantees  when  they  last 
ravaged  the  protected  territory,  and  to  obtain  reparation  and  secure  the 
peace  of  the  Protectorate.  His  Grace  will  impress  upon  the  Governor 
that  these  results,  and  not  the  gratification  of  revenge  on  the  part  of 
the  protected  tribes,  or  of  the  love  of  glory  of  the  Black  troops,  would 
constitute  the  only  justification  of  an  aggressive  movement.’ 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  in  this  despatch  are  adhered  to  by  the 
British  Government  and  will  be  followed  on  the  present 
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occasion.  For  although  this  question  has  only  now  assumed 
an  imperial  importance,  and  has  seldom  attracted  much  public 
attention,  it  is  one  with  which  every  successive  Colonial  Minis¬ 
ter  has  acquired  an  irksome  familiarity,  and  our  more  or  less 
iinfriendly  relations  with  the  Ashantees  have  been  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  us  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  have  not 
unfrequently  broken  out  into  actual  warfare.  This  warfare 
has  always  been  of  an  indecisive  character,  because  it  never 
before  was  thought  worth  w'hile  by  the  British  Government  to 
incur  the  expense,  and  send  out  the  forces,  necessary  to  termi¬ 
nate  it.  If,  therefore,  the  present  emergency  should  induce 
the  Government  to  adopt  Governor  Pine’s  policy,  and  should 
establish  a  lasting  peace  by  inflicting  a  crushing  blow  on  the 
enemy,  it  is  possible  that  the  result  may  repay  us  for  the  sacri¬ 
fices  such  an  expedition  may  require.  The  great  obstacle  to 
the  development  of  the  country  and  of  its  trade  has  been  these 
incessant  paltry  wars.  Tiie  whole  object  of  our  policy  has 
been  to  establish  and  maintain  peace,  not  only  between  the 
native  tribes  and  the  British  authorities,  but  between  the  native 
tribes  themselves.  If  the  British  Protectorate  is  to  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  name,  and  if  we  are  to  remain  on  the  Gold 
Coast  at  all,  we  must  insist  on  the  fulfilment  of  this  condition 
of  mutual  peace,  and  we  trust  this  may  be  accomplished  with¬ 
out  a  more  direct  interference  with  the  native  government  of 
the  country.  On  this  point,  however,  we  speak  with  hesitation, 
because  it  is  obvious  that  we  occupy  the  Gold  Coast  as  the 
enemies  of  slavery — but  slavery  is  an  indigenous  institution  in 
Africa,  and  African  chiefs  like  the  Kings  of  Ashantee  and 
Dahomey  are  used  to  regard  it  as  of  the  very  essence  of  their 
power.  The  worst  enemy  of  the  unhappy  African  is  his 
nearest  neighbour ;  and  if  the  time  is  now  past  when  he  might 
be  torn  from  his  native  shores  to  labour  in  the  plantations  of 
America,  he  is  still  liable  to  bear  a  still  more  oppressive  and 
intolerable  yoke,  as  a  captive  taken  in  barbarous  warfare.  How 
far  can  we  prevent  these  evils  ?  How  far  is  it  our  duty  to  seek 
to  prevent  them,  beyond  the  range  of  our  own  jurisdiction  ? 
These  are  questions  not  easy  of  solution.  But  this  much  is 
clear,  that  when  an  occasion,  like  the  present,  arises,  and  a  de¬ 
liberate  attack  is  made  on  the  British  possessions  and  forces,  it 
imposes  on  us  the  obligation  to  vindicate  our  authority,  in 
defence,  not  only  of  a  small  colonial  interest,  but  of  the  great 
principles  of  civilisation,  peace,  and  freedom. 
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Reform  movement,  229 — Joseph  Parkes,  230 — politics  of  the  Re¬ 
form  era,  230-1 — Mr.  Grote’s  Parliamentary  oratory,  232 — Rev. 
Sydney  Smith,  235 — Mr.  Grote  at  Naples,  235 — his  retirement  from 
Parliament  and  from  the  banking  firm  in  Threadneedle  Street,  237 — 
Mr.  Hallam,  239 — Mr.  Grote’s  ‘  History  of  Greece,’  242 — his  life  and 
labours,  242-5. 

H 

Horses,  breeding  of,  review  of  works  relating  to  the,  426 — European 
reputation  of  England  in  this  respect,  427 — supply  of  horses,  428-9 — 
statistics  of  horse-production  in  different  places,  431 — Russia,  431 — 
Catherine  II.  and  Count  Orloff,  432 — Count  Orloff’s  stud,  433 — 
other  studs  in  Russia,  434 — Austria  and  Hungary,  435-7 — Govern¬ 
ment  studs  in  France,  437 — the  horse-question  in  Prussia,  441 — 
in  India,  443 — Arab  blood,  444 — Mr.  Palgrave’s  statements,  448 — 
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advantages  of  the  British  Isles,  449 — the  Lords’  Committee,  451^ — 
IMarquis  de  Croix  and  his  horses,  452. 

Hiibner,  Baron,  review  of  his  ‘  Promenade  autoiir  du  Monde,’  65 — 
voyage  of  the  Marquis  de  Beauvoir,  65 — Baron  Illibner’s  ‘  Life  of 
‘  Pope  Sixtus  V.,’  65 — his  visit  to  the  American  continent,  67 — on 
the  Pacific  railroad,  69— -Mormons,  70 — Brigham  Young,  70-71 — 
San  Francisco,  72-3 — Japan  visited,  74 — Shintoism  and  Buddhism, 
75 — Shintoite  ceremonies,  76-8 — the  title  of  Taikoon,  78  note — 
reforms  of  Iwakura  Tonomi,  80-3 — the  Japanese  Embassy  in 
England,  80  note — M.  Humbert’s  ‘  Le  Japon  illustre,’  84 — M. 
IlUbner's  interview  with  the  Mikado,  85-8 — revolution  of  1868, 
93. 

I 


lung,  ‘  Le  Masque  de  Fer,’  reviewed,  301. 


K 

Kew  Gardens,  review  of  works  relating  to,  510 — history  of  the  gardens, 
611 — classical  temples  and  buildings  in  the  gardens,  511 — Kew 
Bridge,  Palace,  and  Observatory,  514-5 — the  trees,  515  —  the 
Alagnolia  grandiflora,  517 — the  Victoria  regia,  518 — the  Euryale 
ferox,  518 — the  pitcher-plant,  519 — the  Vanilla  plantifolia,  519 — the 
Venus  flytrap,  or  Dionwa  mnscipiila,  520 — papyrus  and  paper  mate¬ 
rials,  520 — the  Palm-stove,  521 — Oliver’s  Guide,  522 — the  upas  tree, 
524 — Eucalypti,  526 — Japanese  flora,  527 — the  Chinese  *  Tai,’  528 
— the  Arboretum,  or  pleasure-ground,  528 — the  Herbaceous  Grounds, 
529 — the  Museums  of  Economic  Botany,  531 — ^Wardian  cases,  534. 

L 

Lawrence,  Life  of  Sir  Henry,  by  the  late  Slajor-General  Sir  Herbert 
B.  Edwards,  K.C.B.,  and  Herman  INIerivale,  C.B.,  review  of,  120— 
Henry  Lawrence’s  first  campjiign,  121 — in  the  survey  in  Ireland,  121 
— his  marriage,  122-3 — his  first  step,  123 — at  Ferozepore,  124— at 
Nepal  as  Resident,  127 — murder  of  Matabar  Sing,  128 — appointed 
Agent  to  the  Governor-General  lor  the  affairs  of  the  Punjab,  131 — 
at  Subnion,  131 — Goolab  Sing,  132 — Lai  Sing,  132 — made  a 
K.C.B.,  133 — causes  of  the  second  Sikh  war,  133 — annexation  of 
the  Punjab,  133 — Sir  Charles  Napier,  134-5 — Sir  John  Lawence, 
135 — death  of  Sir  Henry’s  wife,  138 — offered  the  post  of  Chief 
Commissioner  in  Oude,  140 — his  disaster  at  Chinhut,  141 — his 
death,  141 — his  character,  142-3. 

M 

Mask,  the  Man  with  the  Iron,  review  of  works  relating  to,  301 — vague 
notions  respecting  him,  301-2 — the  donjon  of  Pignerol,  309 — the 
real  personages  named  as  the  Mask,  313-19 — state  prisoners  in 
France,  320-22 — theory  of  ]\I.  lung  as  to  the  iilcntity  of  the  Mask, 
322-32 — future  researches,  333. 


P 

Patton  Letters,  edited  by  James  Gairdner,  Vol.  L,  review  of,  1-7. 
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St.  PavVs,  the  Three  Cathedrals  of,  review  of  Mr.  William  Longman’s 
‘  History  ’  of, ,452 — De.an  Milman,  452 — the  Old  St.  Paul’s,  454 — 
Inigo  Jones,  462 — the  Great  Fire  of  London,  462 — Sir  Christopher 
Wren  and  his  work,  462-71 — several  designs  and  their  history,  471 
— Sir  James  Thornhill’s  work,  473 — Mr.  Longman’s  examination  of 
the  several  jx)rtions  of  Wren’s  great  achievement,  475 — adornment 
of  the  Cathedral,  478 — the  subscription  for  finishing  the  building, 
480. 

Savings  of  the  People,  review  of  papers  relating  to  tlie,  94 — English 
and  French  savings  and  investments,  98-101 — advice  of  the  ‘  Quar- 
‘  terly  Review,’  100 — Act  for  the  encouragement  of  Friendly  Societies, 
101 — benefit  clubs,  103-8 — Savings’  Banks  and  Post  Office  Sjiv- 
ings’  Banks,  109 — investments.  113 — co-operation,  115 — ^building 
societies,  115 — amount  of  saving,  117. 

Strauss',  Dr.,  Confession,  review  of,  536 — Baron  Bunsen’s  prophecy, 
530 — purpose  of  the  author  and  the  audience,  to  whom  he  addresses, 

539 —  ‘  Are  we  still  Christians  ?  ’  539 — ‘  Have  we  still  a  Religion  ?  ’ 

540 —  ‘  What  is  our  conception  of  the  Universe  ?  ’  540 — ‘  How  do  we 
‘  order  our  lives  ?  ’  546 — order  and  law,  549 — Dr.  Strauss’  Chris¬ 
tianity,  550 — self-construction  of  the  universe,  552 — apostasy  from 
Christianity  in  our  own  day,  556. 

T 

Talmud,  review  of  works  relating  to  the,  28 — work  of  the  Rabbi  Lip- 
man,  32 — and  of  the  Abb6  L.  Chiarini,  32 — Moses  Ben  Maimon, 
33 — Meuschen’s  Novum  Testamentum  ex  Talmude  illustratum,  33 — 
the  Talmud  and  what  it  contains,  35 — its  division  into  six  orders, 
36-42 — the  Baptism.*!!  Controversy,  49 — day  of  the  Crucifixion,  53 
— mutual  relation  of  the  Jewisli  Law  and  the  character  of  the  Jewish 
people,  55 — ^nchronisms  between  the  history  of  Persia,  of  Assyria, 
and  of  Egypt,  and  a  carefully  restored  sacred  chronology,  55. 

Thackeray,  Miss,  review  of  her  ‘  Old  Kensington,’  166 — the  story,  166 
— her  former  tales,  167 — opening  of ‘Old  Kensington,’  168 — tlic 
characters,  and  the  incidents  related,  169. 

I'ravellers  and  Handbooks,  review  of  works  relating  to,  483 — English 
and  American  travellers,  483 — old  travellers  and  books  of  travel, 
484-5 — days  of  Dr.  Johnson,  485 — and  of  Gray,  486 — taste  and 
objects  influencing  foreign  travel  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  487 — 
travellers  within  our  own  country,  488 — Mr.  Brome’s  travels  in  Eng- 
land,  490 — Dc  Foe,  491 — Chamberlayne’s  ‘Anglia;  Notitia,’  492 — 
Ogilby’s  first  English  road-book,  493 — Paterson’s  ‘  British  Itinerary,’ 
495 — Miss  Starke’s  works,  496 — Murray’s  Handbooks,  496 — Alpine 
railways,  497  note — American  toiu-ists,  497  note — the  various  Hand¬ 
books,  499 — the  Handbook  of  Sicily,  503 — the  Handbook  for  Spain, 
504 — the  Handbook  for  Devon  and  Cornwall  and  the  Handbooks 
for  tlie  Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales,  505. 

Trevelyan  Papers,  review  of  the,  1 — family  histories,  1 — the  ‘  Paston 
Letters,’  and  their  history,  2-7 — notice  of  the  ‘  Trevelyan  Papers,’ 
7  et  seq. — old  English  scpiires,  8-10 — Horace  Walpole’s  c<aricature 
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of  these  mstic  gentry,  11 — John  Prince’s  account  of  the  ‘  Worthies 
‘  of  Devon,’  12 — Carew’s  account  of  the  Comisli  gentlemen,  12 — 
origin  and  history  of  the  family  of  Trevelyan,  12—22 — John  Wil¬ 
loughby  of  Gittisham  and  Payhemburg,  22-5 — John  Winthrop,  25 
— narrative  of  Edward  Grimston  of  his  captivity  in  the  Bastille,  27. 

V 

Fe/ius,  the  approaching  transit  of,  144 — review  of  works  relating  to, 
144^ — angles  of  convergence  and  of  divergence,  146 — the  rela¬ 
tive  distances  of  Venus  and  the  Sun,  141 — the  first  memorable  ex¬ 
periment,  149 — ^Encke,  150 — Hansen,  150 — Leverrier,  150 — other 
independent  observations,  151 — importance  of  photography  in  the 
observatory,  153 — Mr.  Lewis  Rutherford’s  photographic  maps  of  the 
moon,  154— the  method  of  observation,  158-61 — suggestions  of 
the  Astronomer  Royal,  161 — controversy  between  him  and  Mr. 
Proctor,  162 — instruments  especially  prepared  for  the  work,  165 — 
Lord  Lindsay’s  plans,  165. 

W 

WbrA  and  Wages,  review  of,  by  Thomas  Brassey,  M.P.,  334— acquisi¬ 
tion  of  wages,  335 — wages,  how  regarded  by  the  master,  the  work¬ 
man,  and  the  statesman,  335-6 — views  of  writers  on  Political 
Economy,  337 — Mr.  Brassey  and  the  navvies,  339 — wages  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  340 — in  India,  341 — the  inventive  faculty,  344— certitude 
of  employment,  345 — machinery  for  saving  labour,  346 — the  hours  of 
labour,  348 — in  France,  349 — in  Russia,  350 — in  Australia,  350 — 
works  of  Messrs.  Ransom  and  Sims  at  Ipswich,  351 — the  double- 
shift  system,  352 — continuous  work,  353 — acts  ‘good  for  trade,’ 
355 — piece-work,  355 — the  ‘butty  gang,’  356 — co-operation,  356 
— competitive  system,  357 — expenditure  on  railways  in  this  country, 
360 — capital  in  political  economy,  363 — coal,  365 — maritime  and 
industrial  su|)eriority  of  Great  Britain,  365. 
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